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At  the  Assizes  hoUen  at  Derby,  for  the  County  of 
Derby,  on  the  ft6th  dayof  Jnly,  1817,  the  Grand  Juty 
found  the  following  Bill  of  Indictment : 

3)0Vlip0f|ftt  to  Wit  The  jurors  for  our  Lord  the  King 
upon  their  oath  present  that  Thomas  Bacon  late  of  the 
parish  of  Penlridge  in  the  county  of  Dferby  labourer  Jere- 
miah Brandreth  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the 
same  county  labourer  otherwise  called  John  Coke  late  of 
the  same  place  labourer  otherwise  called  the  Nottingham 
Captuin  late  of  the  same  place  labourer  George  Weightmafi 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county 
of  Derby  sawyer  William  Turner  late  of  the  parish  of 
Southwing6eId  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  stone  mason 
Joseph  Turner  late  of  the  same  parish  of  South wingfield 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  otherwise  called 
Manchester  Turner  late  of  the  same  place  labourer  Isaac 
Ludlam  the  elder  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Southwing- 
fieldin  the  same  county  of  Derby  stonegetter  Isaac  Ludlam 
the  younger  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the 
aame  county  of  Derby  labourer  Samuel  Ludlam  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  William  Ludlam  late  of  the  same  parish  of  South* 
wingfield  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Samuel 
Hu,nt  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  farmer  Edward  Turner  late  of  the 
aame  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  samift  county  of 
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Derby  stone  mason  Robert  Turner  late  of  the  same  parish 
of  SouthwiDgfield  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
Charles  Swaine  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  coanty  of  Derby  labourer  John  Onion  the 
elder  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  John  Mac  Kesswick  late  of  the 
parish  of  Heanor  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
John  Hill  late  of  the  said  parish  of  SouthwingB^Id  in 
the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Joseph  Rawson  late  of 
the  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  said  county  of  Derby  labourer 
otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe  late  of  the  same  place 
labourer  Joseph  Topham  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge 
in  thesame  coun  ty  of  Derby  blacksmith  GfriTian  £tafo»  late 
of  the  said  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Edward  Moore  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pen- 
tridge in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Josiah  God- 
ber  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  George  Brassington  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  William  Adams  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pen* 
tridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Wtl^ 
Ham  Hardwick  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge 
in  the  sanae  county  of  Derby  labourer  John  Wright 
late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county 
of  Derby  labourer  Thxnnas  Ensor  late  of  the  same 
parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Joseph  Savage  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pen- 
tridge in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  John 
Moore  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  William  Weightman  late  of  the 
same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Thomas  Weightman  late  of  the  same  parish  of 
Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  Joseph 
Weightman  the  younger  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pent- 
ridge in  the  san^e  county  of  Derby  labourer  James  Weight- 
man  late  of  the  same  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  Thomas  Bettison  late  of  the  said 
parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  said  county  of  Derby  labdurer 
Alexander  Johnson  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in 
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tl)e  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  John  Bacon  lale  of 
*  tlie  same  parish  ofPentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby 
labourer  Joseph  fVeightfnan  the  elder  late  of  the  same 
parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
James  Barnes  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  same 
county  of  Derby  labourer  Edward  HaslamltiXje  of  the  said 
parish  of  Alfreton  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
John  Horsley  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  tailor  Samuel  Briddon  late  of  the 
said  parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  William  Barker  late  of  the  said  parish  of. 
Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
William  Elliott  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Alfreton  in  the 
same  county  of  Derby  labourer  James  Taylor  late  of  the 
said  parish  of  Southwingfield  in   the    same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  Joseph  Taylor  late  of  the  said  parish  of 
Southwingfield  in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer 
Benjamin  Taylor  late  of  the  said  parish  of  Southwingfield 
in  the  same  county  of  Derby  labourer  and  Samuel  Walters. 
late  of  the  said  parish  of  Pentridge  in  the  same  county  of 
Derby  labourer  otherwise  called  Samuel  Dudley  late,  of 
the  same  place  labourer  being  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts  nor  weigh- 
ing the  duty  of  their  allegiance  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors 
against  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  wholly  withdrawing 
the  love  obedience  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  ev^ry 
true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said  Lord  t^e  King  should 
and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lor<)  the  King 
on  the  ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  pur  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  on  divers  ctther 
days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  fifteenth  daj  of' 
the  same  month  of  June  with  force  and  arms  at  the  said 
parish  of  Southwingfield  in  the  said  county  of  Derby  toge- 
ther with  a  great  multitude  of  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  Jurors  unknown  to  the  number  of  five  huQ* 
dred  and  more  su'rayed  and  armed  in  a  warUke  pnanuer  that 
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bt6  say  if^ith  strords  pistols  clubs  bludgeotls  add  otheif 
weapons  being  then  and  there  unlawfully  maticbusly  and 
traitorously  assembled  And  gathered  together  against  our 
said  Lord  the  King  wickedly  maliciously  and  traitorously 
did  levy  and  make  war  ieigaiiist  our  said  Lord  the  King 
within  this  realm  and  being  so  assembled  together  arrayed 
and  armed  against  our  said  Lord  the  King  as  aforesaid 
did  then  with  great  force  and  violence  parade  and  march 
in  an  hostile  manner  in  and  through  divers  villages  places 
and  public  highways  to  wit  at  the  parish  of  South wingfield 
afdresaid  in  the  said  county  of  Derby  and  did  then  and 
there  maliciously  and  traitorously  attempt  and  endeavour 
by  force  and  arms  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  government 
and  constitution  of  this  realni  as  by  law  established  in  con- 
tempt of  oUr  said  Lord  the  King  and  his  laws  to  the  evil 
example  ©fall  others  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance 
of  them  the  said  Thoma«»  Bacon  Jeremiah  Brandreth 
otherwise  called  John  Coke  otherwise  called  the  Notting- 
ham Captain  George  Weightjtnan  William  Turner  Joseph 
Turner  otherwise  called  Manchester  Turner  Isaac  Ludlam 
the  elder  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel  Ludlam  Wil-^ 
liam  Ludlam  Samuel  Hutit  Edward  Turner  Robert  Tur- 
ner Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the  elder  John  Mac  Kess- 
wick  John  HiII  Joseph  Ha wsbn  otherwise  called  Joseph 
Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Buxton  Edward  Moore 
Josiah  Godber  George  BrassingCon  William  Adams  Wil- 
liam Hafdwick  John  Wright  Thomai  Ensor  Joseph 
Savage.  John  Moore  William  Weigbtman  Thomas 
Weightman  Joseph  Wetghtman  the  younger  James 
Weightmdn  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson  John 
Baeon  Joseph  Weightmaii  the  elder  James  Barnes  Ed* 
watdHasiam  Jo^ti  Horsley  Samuel  Briddon  William  Bar- 
ker WBliam  Elliott  James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Ben- 
jamin Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters  otherwise  called  Samuel 
Blidley  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  sofeh  caise  made 
and  pr<ivided  and  against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lbrd  the 
Kiiig  his  crown  and  dignity. 

£Scc(»i(?Cqwfif.}r—Andthe  Jurors  aforesaid>poii  their  oath 
aforesaid  further  present  that  the  said  Thonias  Baeon  Jeres- 
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a^iah  Brw  Aretboth^wise  called  John  Coke  ofherwi«^  c^I^ 
ihfe  Nottiagbam  Captaio  George  W^igbtman  WiUiaap 
Tumer  Jofl^^  Tttvoei  otherwise  called  Manchester  Tuf  oer 
Isimk;  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Lodlam  the  younger  Samuel 
Ladlm  William  Ladlwn  Samuel  Hunt  Edvard  Ti^rn^r 
Robert  Tuvner  Charles  Svaioe  John  Onion  the  elder  Job9 
Mac  KecBwidc  John  HiH  JosejA  Rawson  otherwise  called 
Jos^^  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  Gennan  Baxtan  Edward 
Moore  Josiah  Godber  George  Brassingtoo  WiUia^i  Adamf 
William  Hardwick  John  W^ght  Thomas  Ensor  Joseph  S»- 
Tage  John  Moore  William  Weigh tman  Thomas  Weightman 
Joseph  Weigbtman  the  yoonger  James  Weigh  tman  Tboma9 
Bettison  Aleacand^  Johnson  John  Bacon  Joseph  W^ightiiwn 
the  elder  James  Baines  Edward  Haslam  John  Horsley  Sar 
mnel  Briddon  WiUiam  Barker  William  Elliott  James  Tag^lo^ 
Joseph  Taylor  Benjamin   Taylor  and'  Samnel  Walters 
otherwise  called  Samuel  Dudley  being  subjects  of  "Our  said 
Lord  the  King  not  having  the  fear  oi  God  in  theifr  bc^^tfts 
nor  weighing  the  daty  of  their  allegiance  bat  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  theJnstigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitorf 
against  our  sai4  Lprd  the  Kipg  and  wholly  witbdrawing 
the  love  obedience  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  every 
true  and  faithful  subject  of  our  said  Lord  the  Xing  sboulc) 
and  of  right  ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  Lord  the  Ki^g 
on  the  said  ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  reign  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and  timei  af 
weU  before  as  after  with  force  and  arm^  at  the  parish  of 
Southwingfield  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby  fiforesaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  amongst  themselves  and  tag<* 
ther  with  divers  other  false  traitors  who^e  name^  ^re  to  the 
said  jurors  unknown  did  compass  imagine  invent  4^^^ 
and  intend,  to  deprive  and  depose  qur  said  Lord  the  l^g 
of  and  from  the  style  honour  and  kingly  name  ^f  tbe  im^ 
perial  crown  of  this  realm  and  the  said  compas^ng  imfh 
gination  invention  device  and  intention  did  tijMS^^d  ther^ 
express  utter  and  declare  by-divers  OYert  ^ota  mA  defldi 
hereinafter  me^tiiHiecl  that  is  io  say  in  ordet  to  fulfil  iiw** 
feet  a^  brmg  tp  eff^t  their  most  evil  aAd. wi^ed  trm^Mi 
and  treasonable  comja«iinf  imikgioptipi^  i%yiint»on  devi«# 
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Mid  intention  aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas  Bacoti  Jeie* 
itttiah  Brandreth  otherwise  called  John  Coke  otherwise 
called  the  Nottingham  Captain  George  Weightman  Wil- 
liam Turner  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Manchester 
Tomer  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Ludlam  the  yoanger 
Samnel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward 
l\umer  Robert  Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the 
^Ider  John  Mac  Kesswick  John  Hill  Joseph  Rawson 
otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German 
Buxton  Edward  Moore  Josiah  Godber  George  Brassington 
William  Adams  William  Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas 
Shsor  Joseph  Savage  John  Moore  William  Weightman 
Thomas*  Weightman  JFoseph  Weightn;ian  the  younger 
James  Weightman  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder  James  Barnes 
Edward  Haslam  John  Horsley  Samuel  Briddon  -William 
Barker  William  Elliott  James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Ben- 
jamin Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters  otherwise  called  Samuel 
Dudley  as  sudi  false  traitors^as  last  aforesaid  on  the  said 
ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign 
aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before 
as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  Southwing- 
field  af(»«said  in  the  county  of  Derby  aforesaid  maliciously 
and  traitorously  did  assemble  meet  conspire  and  consult 
among  themselves  and  together  with  divers  other  false 
tmitors  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  to  de- 
vise arrange  and  mature  plans  and  means  to  subvert  and 
destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  this  realm  as 
by. law  established  And  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring 
to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treason* 
able  eompassing  imagination  invention  device  and  inten- 
tion aforesaid  They  the  said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah 
Brandreth  otherwise  called  John  Coke  otherwise  called 
the  Nottingham  Captain  George  Weightman  William 
Tixmer  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Mancliester  Turner 
Isaao  Ludlam  the  elder  lisaac  Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel 
Jiudlam  William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward  Turner 
^dbert  Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the  elder  John 
M a^  Kesawiok  John  HillJpseph  RaMfson  otherwise  called 
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^J^sepd  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  Gennan  Buzton  Bdwatd 
M-ooYe  Joshih  Godber  George  Brassn^n  \ViUiaiii 
Adamft  William  Hardwkk  Joha  Wright  Thomas  Emot 
Joseph  Savage  John  Moore  Witttam  Weightman  Thomas 
Weightman  Joseph  Weightnian  the  yoanger  Jawet 
Weightman  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson  Joha 
Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder  James  Barnes  Edward 
Haslam  John  Horsley  Saraael  Briddon  William  Barker 
William  Elliott  James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Benjamia 
Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters  otherwise  called  Samiiel  DiuL 
-)ey  as  sach  false  traitors  as  last  aforesaid  on  the  aaid  ninth 
'day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  mgn  afore- 
said and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  befoie  aa 
after  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  SouthwiagfieM 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby  aforesaid  nalioioiisij 
and  traitorously  did  assemble  meet  conspire  conrak  and 
agree  among  themselves  and  together  with  divers  other 
false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  tlie  said  Jurors  unknowa 
4o  stir  up  raise  make  and  levy  insurrection  rebdlion  and 
war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King  within  this  reidm  and 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of 
this  realm  as  by  law  established  And  further  to  fixlfil  per- 
fect and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  tveason 
and  treasonable  compassing  imagination  invention  devica 
and  intention  aforesaid  They  the  said  Thomas  Batoai 
Jeremiah  Brandreth  otherwise  called  John  Coke  otherwise 
called  the  Nottingham  Captain  George  Weightman  WiU 
Kam  Turner  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Mancbcsaer 
Turner  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Ludlam  tlie  younger 
-Samuel  Ludhim  William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward 
Turner  Robert  Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the 
elder  John  MacKesswick  John  Hill  Joseph  Rawson  other- 
wise called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham  German  Bux- 
ton Edward  Moore  Josiah  Godber  George  Brasstngton 
William  Adams  William  Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas 
Ensor  Joseph  Savage  John  Moore  WilKam  Weightman 
Gliomas  Weightman  Joseph  Weightman  the  yoanger 
James  Weightman  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder  J sunes '  Barnes 
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lUmoBi  HasIiDi  John  Horaley  Samuel  Br iddoa  WillislD 

Bvkcr  WaBtni  ElUott  Jam€»  Ti^ylor  Joseph  TayW  Bea- 

JMBOi  Ti^Ior  aad  Siomiel  Walters  otiierwise  aitled  Samoel 

PiKlIejr  as  aoch  false  Irailors  as  last  aforesaid  on  tbe  s«id 

WBth  daj  f^  June  in  ihe  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign 

afoieaaid  and  on  divem  other  days  and  times  as  well  be* 

Ibffe  as  afker  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parisli  of  Soutb^ 

vibgjiekl  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby  aforesaid  ma- 

Seioasly  and  traitorourfy  did  purchase  procure  provide 

aiid  bare  divers  large  qoantities  of  arms  (to  wit)  swords 

fakes  giBst  sind  pistols  and  divers  large  quantities  of  am* 

anoitlioiB]  (to  wit)  gunpowder  leaden  buliets  and  slugs 

with  ioienl  therewith  to  arm  and  array  themselves  and 

diveys  other  fiJse  traitors  in  order  to  attack  fight  with  kill 

and  destroy  the  soldiers  troops  and  forces  of  our  said  Lord 

the  ILing  and  other  his  liege  and  faithful  snlgeets  and  to 

ndse  make  and  levy  insunecli^i  rebellion  and  war  against 

our  said  Lord  the  King  within  this  realm  and  to  subvert 

aad  destroy  the  constitution  and  government  of  this  realm 

aa  by  l^mr  established    And  furtha:  to  fulfil  perfect  and 

Wing  into  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and 

treasonable  compassing  imagination    invention    dievicf^ 

and  intention  aforesaid  Tljey  the  said  Thomas  Bacon 

Jcsemiab  Braodicth  otherwise  called  John  Coke  other«> 

viae  catted  the  Nottingtiam  Captain  Qeorge  Weigbtman 

WiSiam  Turner  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Maur 

Chester  Twner  Isaac  Lndlam  the  elder  Isaac  Lndiam  the 

flHdiger  Samad.  Ludlam  WiUiam  Ludlam  Samuel  HuQt 

Bdward  Tnnier  Robert  Tun^r  Charles  Swaine  John 
Onion  the  elder  John  Mac  Kesswick  John  Hill  Joseph 

Bitws^n  otlierwtse  called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Tophaip 

G^vB^m  Buxton  Edward  Moore  Josiab  Godber  Georg? 

Brassifugton  William  ^dams  William  Hardwick  John 

W^nijght  Tl^ina^  Ens^r  Joseph  Savage  John  Mocmtc  WiU 

fiwi  liy^eigfatm^n  Th^unns  Weigbtman  Joseph  Weigbtman 

^  y^mn^g^sr  ,James. . W^igbtm^n  Tlu>mas  Bettison  Alez*> 

fodf^  Johps^n  Jo^Q  Efap^n  Joseph  Weigbtman  the  elder 

Japi^^anMsi^  Edfiii^rcl  Ha^^pi  John  llorsley  Samuel  Brid* 

ifia  yfWfm  B9ri»r  W>Uiam  jili^tt  James  Tayko:  Joseph 
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Taylor  BeBJainin  Tftjkr  attd  Samuel  Walten  otherwiM 
<:aHed  Samuel  Dudley  ai  luch  false  tjraitors  as  last  aforesaid 
on  the  said  niath  day  of  lune  m  the  fifty-aeveatb  year  dt 
the  reign  aforesaid  mth  fovoe  and  arms  at  the  pansk  of 
Southwingfield  lilMresaid  in  the  coaoi^  oC  Derby  afifrreaaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  together  with  a  Tery  gneat 
number  to  wit  five  hundred  and  more  of  dM  sul^eets  of 
onr  said  Lord  the  King  whose  names  are  to  the  said  Jarov 
unknown  then  and  there  assembled  with  dirert  «fienaifia 
weapons  (to  wit)swoffds  guns  piatols  sticks  and  staves  did 
parade  and  marcli  with  great  noise  and  violcaea  in  through 
and  along  divers  public  highways  villages  and  placet  (ta 
wit)  at  the  parish  of  Southwingfitid  aforesaid  m  the  «aid 
eounty  of  Derby  and  did  attack  and  beiet  the  houses  an4 
habitations  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Loid  the 
King  and  did  seiae  and  take  divera  large  quantities  of  argis 
<to  wit)  one  liundied  guns  and  one  bundled  pistols  and 
other  offensive  weapons  witk  intent  by  and  with  the  said 
last  mentioned  arms  further  to  arm  theasselves  and  othes 
lalse  tiraitofs  in  order  to  attack  fight  with  kill  and  dastf'djr 
the  soldiers  troops  and  forces  of  our  said  Lord  the  Kiag 
and  ^her  hit(  liege  and  fisithful  subjects  and  to  raise  make 
and  levy  insurrection  rebellion  and  war  against  our  Mid. 
Lord  the  King  within  this  reakn  and  thereby  to  tubveia 
and  destroy  the  oenstitution  and  gavcmuKut  of  this  realm 
as  by  law  established  (to  wit)  at  the  parish  of  Southwing-' 
ileld  aforesaid  in  the  ooonty  of  Derby  sJbresaid    And 
further  to  fulfil  perfeet  and  bring  to  effect  their  moat  evil, 
and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassing  imagl* 
nation  invention  device  mid  intention  aforesaid  They  the 
said  Tbe«na6  Baeon  Jeremiab  Bvaodieib  otfierwise  caUecl 
John  Coke  othewise  called  the  Noitiughain  Captje^n. 
George  Weightman  William  Turner  Joseph  Toraer  others* 
wise  called  Manehester  Turner  Isaac  Ludiam  the  eldc^, 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel  Ludlam  WilUam  Ludr 
lam  Satnael  Hunt  Edward  T&rner  Bobert  Tarter  C^arlfa. 
Swidne  John  Onion  the  elder  J^hn  Mae  Kc^iviok  Jpbr 
HIH  Joseph  Rawson  otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe. 
Joseph  Topbans  Gatndaa  Bosfton  £d»ari  M«oie  Jpsiab 
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Gbdber  Creorge  Brassiogton  WilHatn  ildams  William  Hard- 
wick  John  Wright  Thomas  Easor  Joseph  Savage  John 
Moore  William  Weightmaa  Thomas  Weightman  Joseph 
Weightman  the*  younger  James  Weightlnan  Thomas  Bet* 
tison  Alexander  Johnson  John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman 
the  elder  Jaones  Barnes  Edward  Haslam  John  Horsley 
Samuel  Briddon  William  Barker  William  Elliolt  James 
Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Benjamin  Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters 
Olberwisecalled  Samuel  Dudley  as  such  false  traitors  as  last 
aforesaid  on  the  said  ninth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  the  reign  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish 
of  Soddiwiiigfield  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Derby  aforesaid 
logetheririth  a  greaf^ultitode  of  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  sakt  Jurors  unknown  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  more  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner 
(that  is  to  say)  with  guns  pistols  swords  clubs  bludgeons 
and  other  offensive  weapons  maliciously  and  traitorously 
did  drdain  prepare  levy  and  make  public  war  against  our 
iaid  Lord  the  Kiug  within  this  realm  in  contempt  of  our 
said  Lord  the  King  and  his  laws  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of  them  the 
said  Thomas  Bacon  Jeremiah  Brandreth  otherwise  called 
John  Coke  otherwise  called  the  Nottingham  Captain 
George  Weightman  William  Turner  Joseph  Turner  otber-^ 
wise  called  Manchester  Turner  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder 
Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger  Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam 
Samuel  Hunt  EdwardTurner  Robert Tumer.CharlesSwaine 
John  Onion  the  elder  John  Mac  Kesswick  John  Hill  Joseph 
Bawson  otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Topham 
G^man  Buxton  Edward  Moore  Josiah  Godber  George 
Brassington    William  Adams  William  Hardwick    John 
Wright*  Thomas  Ensor    Joseph   Savage    John   Moore 
William  Weightman  Thomas  Weightman  Joseph  Weight- 
man  the  younger  James  Weightman  Thomas  Bej^tison 
Alexander  Johifson  John  Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the 
elder  Jam^s  Barnes  Edward  Haslam  John  Horsley  Samuel 
Btiddon  William  Barker  William  Elliott  Jam^s  Taylor 
Joseph  Taylor  Benjamin  Taylor  and  S^Qiuel  Walt^ra 
<nberwide  Called  SaQiuel  Dudley  against  the  forp  of  the 
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statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided  and  agaiMt  iStn^ 
peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  bis  crown  and  dignity  • 
[Tkird  Count] — ^And  the  jurors  aforesaid  upon  tfaeir 
oath  aforesaid  further  present  that  the  said  Thomas  Bacon 
Jeremiah  Brandreth  otherwise  eatled  John  Coke  otherwise 
called  the  Nottingham  Captain  George  Weightman  Wil- 
liam Turner  Joseph  Turner  otherwise  called  Manchester 
Turner  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger 
Samuel  Ludlam  William  Ludlam  Samuel  Hunt  Edward 
Turner  Robert  Turner  Charles  Swaine  John  Onion  the 
elder  John  Mac  Kesswick  John  Hill  Joseph'  Hawson 
otherwise  called  Joseph  Thorpe  Joseph  Tophain  German 
Buxton  Edward  Moore  JosiahGodber  George  Brassingioa 
William  Adams  William  Hardwick  John  Wright  Thomas 
Ensor  Joseph  Savage  John  Moore  William  Weightman 
Thomas  Weightman  Joseph  Weighlman  the  younger 
James  Weightman  Thomas  Bettison  Alexander  Johnson 
John' Bacon  Joseph  Weightman  the  elder  James  Barnes 
Edward  Haslam  John  Horsley  Samuel  Briddon  Williani 
Barker  William  Elliott  James  Taylor  Joseph  Taylor  Ben- 
jamin Taylor  and  Samuel  Walters  otherwise  called  Samuel 
Dudley  being  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  not 
having  tfte  fear  of  God  in  their  Hearts  nor  weiglung  the 
duty  of  their  allegiance  but  being  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors  against  our  said 
Lord  the  King  and  wholly  withdrawing  the  love  obedience 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  every  true  and  faithful  subject 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  should  and  of  right  ought  to 
bear  towards  our  said  Lord  the  King  on  the  said  ninth 
day  of  June  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  aforesaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after 
with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of  Southwingfield  afore* 
said  in  the  county  of  Derby  aforesaid  maliciously  and 
traitorously  amongst  themselves  and  together  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the  said  jurors  un^ 
known  did  compass  imagine  invent  devise  and  intend  to 
levy  war  against  our  said  Lord  the  King  within  this  realm 
in  order  by  force  and  constraint  to  compel  him  to  change 
hb  measures  and  counsels  and  the  said  last-mentioned 
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mmp9$9mg  unagiitatioa  invention  device  and  intention 
did  tben  and  there  expresa  utter  and  declare  by  divers 
even  acts  aAd  deeds  hereti^-after  mentioned  (that  is  to 
9sy)'^The  indidtmeni  then  siMies  the  same  five  o/vert  ac^t 
$kaitged  m  tie  second  couni* 


On  the  25th  of  Septemberj^  two  several  Special  Com- 
snissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery,  dated  the  26th  day  of  August,  were  opened  at 
l>eTby,  before  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  and  on  the  26th  the 
Prisoners  who  were  in  custody  were  set  to  the  Bar,  (several 
of  them  having  been  removed  for  that  purpose  from  the 
county  Gaol  of  Nottingham  by  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpora) 
and  at  their  request  John  Cross,  Esquire,  and  Thomas 
Denman,  Esquire,  were  assigned  as  their  Counsel;  and 
the  Court  directed  that  the  Prisoners  Counsel  and  Solicitors 
shouki  have  access  to  them  at  all  seasonable  hours. 

The  Sheriff  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General^  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Litchfield  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Prosecution,  a  list  of  the  Jury  to  be  returned  for  the  Trial 
of  the  Prisoners,  and  the  Court  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
the  15th  of  October. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  Mr.  Litchfield  delivered  to  each 
of  the  several  Prisoners  a  copy  of  the  Indictment,  a  list 
of  the  Petit  Jurors,  and  a  list  of  the  Witnesses  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Crown  for  proving  the  said  Indictment* 
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SPECIAL  ASSIZE,  DERBY, 

Wedtuaday,  Uth  October^  1817, 

PRESENT, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Baroft  Rf  c«ILm»% 
The  Hon-  Mr.  Justice  Dallas, 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott, 
The  Hon.  Mr«  Justice  Holeoto. 


Counsel  for  the  Cnwn^ 
The  Attorney  General, 
The  Solicitor  General, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Vauo HA K, 
Mr«  Clarke, 

Mr.  GURNEY, 

Mr«  Serjeant  Copxey^ 
Mr.  Bbahei^i 

Mr.  RBTNO(.£|ftj 
Mr.  R1CIIAB9SON, 

Mn  J*  BALauY* 

SoUeiiers^ 

Hn.iinx  C«ARLE«  l4iT«ii- 
nsto,  Esqi  Solicitor  for  the 
affair^  of  His  Majetty'fi  Trea<^ 
surjr;   and    Mipssrs.    Ward, 

LOC  K  ETT,  &  B A  L6  U  Y ,  Dcf hy«  j 


Counsel  for  the  Prisoners^ 


Mr.  Cross, 
Mr.  Drkxan. 


Mr.  Robert  Bosroj^ 

and 
Mr.  TaoMAs 


9'mmemmmmmmsmmmm0 


The  High  Sheriff  relumed  the  piuiel  of  |he  GoMid  Jmj, 
vhea  the  foflo wing  Oentlemen  irere  oalled  and  awwa:    ' 
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Tbe  Right  Honorabk  George 
Augustus  Henry  Cavendish, 
dunmofliy  ealied  LordOeorge 
Csvendisb, 

The  Hon,  George  Vernon, 

Tbe  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish, 

Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  hart. 

Sir  Slattbew  Blackiston,  bart 

Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  bart. 

Sir  William  Chambers  Bagshaw, 
knt. 

Sir  Charles  Colville,  knt. 

Richard  Arkwright,  Esq. 

Ashton  Nicholas  Mqsley,  Esq. 


Edward  Miller  Mundy »  Esq^ 
Francis  Hurt,  Esq* 
Philip  Gell,  Esq. 
John  Radford,  Esq. 
Francis  Mundy,  Esq4 
Charles  Hurt,  Esq, 
Wingfield  Halton,  Esq* 
Bache  Heatbcote,  Esq. 
John  Crompton,  Esq. 
Richard  Bateman,  Esq^ 
Samuel  Frith,  Esq. 
Marmaduke  Middleton  Mid* 

dleton,  Esq. 
Joshua  Jebb,  Esq. 


His  Majesty^s  Proclamation  fdr  the  encauragement  of 
piety  and  virtue,  apd  for  the  preventing  and  punishing  of 
viee^  profanenesSy  and  immorality,  was  read. 

lord  Chief  Baron  RICHARDa 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  so  numerott? 
and  so  respectable  an  attendance  of  Grand  Jurors,  but  I 
am  not  apprised  of  any  circumstances  the  communication 
of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  at 
the  present  time.  If  any  occurrences  should  arise  which 
Bhoiild  render  it  necessary,  you  will  immediately  be  in>-~ 
forined,  and  requested  to  attend  to  execute  the  high  fuhc* 
tioas;  of  your  duty,  and  1  shall  have  the  honor,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  seeing  you  all  in  your  places  upon  that  notice.* 
At  present  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  fur--> 
ther. 

Gentlemen  ^ould  be  informed  that  it  is  the  expecta-^ 
ticm  of  the  Court  thaino  part  of  the  proceedings,  which 
are  tQ  commence  to-morrow,  should  be  published!  in  any 
manner  until  all  the  proceedings  are  concluded.  I  give 
this  notice  now  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Court,  in 
erder  to  put  persons  in  possession  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Court,  that  due  notice  will  be  taken  if  this  intimatian  of 
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mine  be  not  attended  to*  I  sTiall  liiention  it  again  to«« 
morrow. — Pray,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  can  you  give  as 
any  information  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — My  Lord,  as  to  myself  I  should 
think  that,  as  your  Lordship  has  not  addressed  the  Grand 
Jury  9o  as  to  occupy  any  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  Court  to-day,  probably  it  miglit  save  8ome  of  your 
Lordship's  time  to-morrow  if  a  certain  number  of  the 
Prisoners,  whom  it  might  be  convenient  to  bring  up,  were 
to  be  brought  before  your  Lordships  for  tlie  purpose  of 
being  arraigned  so  as  to  plead  to-day.  If  my  friends^ 
who  ai*e  of  Counsel  for  the  Defendants,  see  no'objectiou 
to  that,  1  would-  propose,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  your 
Lordships,  that  some  or  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Prisoners^ 
may  be  arraigned  to-day,  being  brought  up  in  such  num- 
bers as  may  be  convenient ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  Prisoners  to  betttthe 
Bar  together.  The  coursef  we  shall  afterwards  ad<>pt  wiW/ 
in  some  degree,  depend  upon  that  which  shall  be  done 
Upon  the  part  of  the  Prisoners,  whether  my  friends  vnM 
have  any  objection  to  state  to  your  Lordships  what  will' 
be  the  course  they  shall  adopt  1  am  not  aware ;  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  understand  me  neither  to  request  nor  to 
wish  that  they  should  say  one  word  upon  the  subject  tilt 
the  very  moment  comes,  when  it  will  be  necfesary  fo* 
them  to  express  what  their  mode  of  proceeding  shall  be 
if  any  purposes  of  convenience,  or  any  others  will,  in  their 
opinion,  be  answered  by  their  delaying  it.  Our  course  of 
proceeding  may  probably  vary  according  as  the  Prisoners' 
may  be  advised  by  their  learned  Counsel ;  for  I  believe 
my  friends  stand  as  Counsel  for  all  of  them.  Our  course 
of  proceeding  may  possibly  be  regulated  by  my  friends 
having  the  goodtiess  to  itHia^atte^^  at  sucl>  time  as  shall  be 
most  convenient  and  desirable  i or  their  Clients  ;  whether 
*liey  mean  to  sever  their  challenges,  or  whether  they  do 
Botr  Whether  that  $hall  be  declared  now  or  not  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  will  make  any  difference  asto^ 
the  arraigning  the  PrisoHers,  or  any  number  of  them  ;  -or 
if  yow^  lordships,  should  think  that  it  may  be^more  con- 
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venient  to  arraign  a  certstin  humber  to-day,  and  the  re« 
mainder  to-morrow  morning  ;  to  us  it  is  perfectly  indif- 
ferent*  If  your  Lordships  should  ccmceive  that  it  would 
be  desii*£tble  to  arraign  a  (certain  number,  so  as  to  try  four 
pr  five  together,  to  that  I  can  have  no  objection.  All  I 
would  propose  is,  that  any  number,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve, 
if  your  lK>rdships  think  that  number  is  not  too  great^ 
fllould  now  be  brought  up  to  be  arraig&ed. 

J^rd  Chief  Baron  Mkhards^-^Do  you  gain  any  time  by 
^raigning  eight  or  ten  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Generah^-^They  may  be  all  arraigned  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  somewhat  more,  taking  them  in 
certain  numbers.  The  Indictment  must,  of  course,  be 
read  over  every  time. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  jRtcAards.-^Have  you  any  objection^ 
Mr.  Cross  ? 

Mr.  Cross.*^!  conceive,  my  Lord,  tio  possible  inconve- 
nience can  possibly  arise  to  the  Prisoniers  from  the  ar« 
raignments  taking  place  in  such  numbers  as  are  most  con* 
▼enient  to  the  Court,  whether  singly,  or  several  together, 
or  all  together,  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  respects  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Prisonei*s»  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence ;  andj  therefore^  whatever  course  the  Attorney  Ge* 
neral  may  think  most  for  the  convenience  of  the  Court 
will  be  by  me,  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoners,  instantly 
acpeded  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  --•I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my 
friend  ;  I  coppeived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Prisoners  or  I  would  not  have  made  the  pro* 
position. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.-^!  think,  Mr*  Attorney 
General,  you  had  better  take  your  own  course,  as  the 
Counsel  for  the  Prisoners  have  nQ  objection. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.^My  Lord,  I  understand  the 
gaoler  has  twelve  of  the  Prisoners  here,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  your  Lordship  and  to  the  Sheriff 
that  that  number  should  be  taken  together. 

Thomas  Bacon,  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  otherwise  called 
John  Coke,  otherwise  called  the  Nottingham  Cap- 
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tain,  George  Weightn)an>  William  Tamer,  Joseph 
Turner,  otherwise  called  Manchester  Turner,  Isaac 
Ludlam  the  elder,  Isaac  Ltuflam  the  younger,  Sa- 
muel Ludlam,  William  Ludlami  Samuel  Hunt,  Ed* 
ward  Turner,  and  Robert  Turner,  were  arraigned, 
and  severally  pleaded  not  guilty*. 
Mr.  Attorney  General — I  do  not  know  whet&er  your 
Lordship  will  take  twelve  others  at  this  time« 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.'^TsLke  your  own  course, 
Mr.  Attorney,  -      ' 

Charles  Swaine,  John  Onion  the  elder,  John  Mac 
Ke§swick,  John  Hill,  Joseph  Rawson,  otherwise  called 
Joseph  Thorpe,  Joseph  Topham,  German  Buxton, 
Edward  Moore,  Josiah  Godber,  George  Brassington, 
William  Adams,  and  William  Hardwtck,  were  Mr« 
raigned,  and  severally  pleaded  not  guilty;  ^ 

John  Wright,  Thomas  Ensor,  Joseph  Savage,  John 
Moore,  William  Weightman,  Thomas  Weightntan, 
Joseph  Weightman  the  younger,  ^James  Weight- 
man,  Thomas  Bettison,  Alexander  Johnson,  and  John 
Bacon,  were  arraigned,  and  severally  pleaded  not 
guilty. 
Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  will  not  aak  my  learned  friehd, 
Mr.  Cross,  to  state  whether  the  Prisoners  mean  to  sever 
their  challenges ;  if  they  have  not  decided,  or,  having  de< 
cided,  have  the  least  objection  to  answering  the  question 
now,  the  only  reason  I  venture  to  propose  it  is  that'  it 
might  possibly  save  time. 
Mr  Crow.— My  Lord,  we  have  not  yet  determined. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. '^Mr.  Cross  has  intimated 
to  me  that  he  is  mk  prepared  to  give  an  answer.    The 
Court  will  sit  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clodk,  as  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  Jury  on  the  first  day 
before  that;  on  subsequent  days  we  propose  to  sit  at 
eight. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  nine  o'clock. 
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THE 


TRIAL 

OF 

JEREMIAH  BRANDRETH, 

r 

AVm  John  Coh^i  alias  the  Nottingham  Captain. 


SPECIAL    ASSIZE,    DERBY, 

Thursday,  l&hOctober^  1817« 


The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  tvere  cdUed  aver,  when 

thefollowmg  were  excused. 

Luke  Ashley,  Farmer,  on  account  of  Illness* 
John  Smith,  Farmer,  on  account  of  Illness. 
Richard  Smith,  Hosier,  on  account  of  Age. 
William  Fox,  Joiner,  on  account  of  Illness, 
Fnmcis  Walker,  Innkeeper,  on  account  of  Illness. 
Thomas  Hartshome,  Maltster,  on  account  of  Age,, 
John  Needham,  Farmer,  not  summoned,  having  re-* 
xnoved  from  the  County, 

Joseph  Gould,  Farmer,  on  account  of  Illness. 
Timothy  Greenwood,  Farmer,  on  account  of  Illness. 

William  Gardom,  Gentleman,  not  summoned,  having 
removed  from  the  County. 

*  Samuel  Fox,   Farmer,  not  properly  described  in  the 
pimel, 

Greorge  Barker,  Gentleman,  on  account  of  Illness. 

George  Ktrk  Shirt,  Yeoman,  on  account  of  Illness.  . 

Thomas  Clarke,  Gentleman,  on  account  of  Illness* 

Henry  Hodgkinson,  Farmer,  on  account  of  Age. 

Ebenezer  Sipith,  Iron  Master,  on  account  of  Illness. 

John  Hey  wood,  the  elder.  Farmer,  on  account  of  Age. 

Mark  Hewett,  Draper,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Samud  Beeley,  Farmer,  on  account  of  lUnesa. 


ai 

Tke  List  harit^  been  ^one  through,  the  Defaulters  mera 

catted  ever* 

Wffliam  Jerrom,  Farmer,  fined  ^10. 

Joseph  Garner,  Farmer,  fined  ,£10. 

John  Withn all,  Farmer,  fined  i!lO. 

Charles  Hill,  Fanner,  fined  jf  10. 

William  Horobin,  Farmer,  fined  ^la 

Hobert  Needhani,  Gentleman,  fined  ^10. 

Joseph  Villers,  Gentleman,  fined  ,£10. 

William  Birds,  Gentleman,  fined  ^10. 

Thomas  Walthall,  Gentleman,  fined  ^10. 

Richard  Needham,  Farmer,  fined  ^10. 

William  Milnes,  Gentleman,  fined  £\0* 

Thomas  Slagg,  Farmer,  fined  «£10. 

il/r.  Attorney  General.  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend 
having  stated  that  it  is  his  intention  to  sever  his  challenges^ 
J  should  state  to  your  Lordship,  that  it  is  my  intention  ta 
|>roceed  to  the  trial  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth  first. 

The  prisoner,  Jeremiah  firandretbj  otherwise  Johi^ 
Coke,  otherwise  the  Nottingham  Captain,  was  ac* 
cordingly  set  to  the  bar. 

The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriffs  and  who  had  answered 
to  their  names,  were  again  called  over. 

William  White,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner- 
William  Morley,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
William  Wilkes^  Farmer,  sworn* 
John  Stretton,  Farmer,  sworn, 
{lobert  Beard,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
Thomas  Robotham,  Farmar,  challenged  by  the  Crown* 
Willian^  Salt,  Miller,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
Robert  Frost,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prispner* 
Joha  Tempest,  Farmer,  sworn. 
John  Heacock,  Esq.  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 
William  bailey.  Farmer^  challenged  by  tl^e  P^isomr# 
^awuel  Wilder,  Farmer,  sworn. 
T'homas  .Archer,  Farmer,  swonu 

7hpmas  Qxwf^  Foua^r^  ch^lteoged  by  theLBri^ooef^  ^ 
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tlliPiwfc  Hrt^vey,  Fwrner,   not;  a  Freeholder  of  tbe 
county  of  Derby,  to  the  amotmt  of  £  10.  a  year. 
Samuel  Archer,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
Thomas   Borough,    Gentleman^    challenged    by    the 

Crown. 

Thomas  Hall,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Thomas  Ensor,  Earvier,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Walthall  Spurrievj  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 

Henry  Spurrier,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Michael  Goodall,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Thomas  Lowndes,  Fajcmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Thomas  Webster,  Farmer^  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 

John  Bradshaw,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 

Kobert  Eaton,  Farmer,  sworn* 

Thomas  Gilmaa  (of  OsHston  and  Tburvaston,)  Farmer, 
sworo. 

Thoma&Sberwin,  Farmer,  aworii. 

Thomas  GUman  (of  Rodsley),  Farmer,  sworn« 

William  Shiptou,  Farmer.  (No  challenge  having  been 
made,  th^  Cr3*er  commenced  the  administration  of  the 
oath,  when  challenges  were  interposed  by  Mr.  Denman; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  by  the  Solicitor  General.) 

jMr.  Solicitor  GeneraL     You    should  mention   that  ^ 
little  sooner:  you  do  not  mention  it  till  they  are  begui^  . 
to  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Cross.  They  are  to  be  challenged  before  they 
are  sworn:  .1  apprehend  that  is  till  they  are  fully  sworn. 

Mr  Attorney  GeneraL  My  Lord,  I  apprehend  that  that 
means  before  they  are  begun  to  be  sworn.  When  the 
Prisoner  has.  decided  whether  he  shall  challenge,  it  is  for 
the.Crown  to.  decide  whether  they  shall  or  not  challenge. 
Now,  if  a  juryman  is  begun  to  be  sworn,  the  Crown  cannot . 
tell,  till  the  last  yioid*  of  the  oath  comes  out  of  the  officer's 
mouth,  whether  the  Prisoner  will  exercise  his  privilege 
first;  and.  the- consequence  is,  if  the  last  word  of  the  oath 
corner,  out  of  the  officer's  mouth,  the  Crown  is  prevented 
from  challenging,  because  then  the  person  is  sworn;  and> 
therefore,  though  I  am  sure  that  If  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  CrQB%  firom.  madverteaoey  >  did  iiot  attend  a(  the 
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moment,  I  should  be  very  far  from  desiring  to  ]^teclade 
him  from  e^tercising  the  right  kt  any  time ;  yet,  I  appre>> 
hend,  being  challenged^  before  they  are  sworn,  means 
before  they  are  begun  to  be  sworn  by  the  officer ;  and 
that  is  the  course  I  have  always  seen  pursued,  whether  on 
trials  in  which  I  have  been  myself  engaged,  or  on  other 
trials.  That  was  the  course  on  the  late  trial  for  Treason,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  the  officers  Iboked  first 
to  the  Counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  then  to  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  ;  and,  receiving  no  tntimadon  from  the  one  or  the 
other^  then  he  gave  the  Juror  the  book. 

Mr.  Cross.  My  Lord,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Prisoner 
was  bound  to  exercise  his  right  of  challenge  before  the 
Crown ;  nor  did  I  conceive  it  to  be  any  privilege  to  the 
Prisoner  so  to  do ;  because,  undoubtedly,  it  is  rather  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Prisoner  to  expend  his  challenges  on  a 
person  who  would  be  the  subject  of  a  challenge  by  the 
Crown.  I  must  take  your  Lordsliip's  direction,  whether 
we  are  bound  to  make  our  challenge  before  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lord,  I  apprehend  that 
the  Prisoner  has  a  right  to  make  his  challenge  at  any 
time  before  the  book  is  put  into  the  juryman's  hand,  and 
he  is  begun  to  be  sworn.  They  may  change  their  inten- 
tion Qt  ^ny  time  biefore  the  man  is  begun  to  be  sworn ;  but 
I  submit,  that  neither  the  Prisoner's  Counsel,  nor  the 
Counsel  for  the  Crown,  have  a  right  to  challenge  the  jury- 
man aft^r  he  is  begun  to  be  sworn.  If^  through  any  cir> 
(pumstance,  there  were  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
Prisoner,!  certainly  should  not  insist  on  the  Prisoner  being 
tried  by  a  juryman  to  whom  he  felt  «tn  objection  ;  but  I 
apprebeud^  my  Lord,  that  the  Prispner  is  called  upon*  to 
challenge  first ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  apprehend 
that  the  Prisoner  is  called  ypon  to  challenge  first,  is  that 
the  Prisoner  has  five  and  thirty  challenges,  without  any 
cause  to  shew  why.  The  Crown  challenges  peremptorily^ 
but  the  Crown  must  sh^w  cause  wby^  if  afber  they  have 
made  their  challenges,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  jurymen ;  and  therefore  the  Prisoner  necessarily  ought 
to  dtcide,  whether  he  means  to  exiercise  his  peremptory 
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chaltenge,  before  he  calls  upon  the  Crown  to  exercise  their 
right  of  challenge ;  for  which,  though  peremptory  m  the 
first  instance,  it  may  afterwards  be  necessary  they  should 
assign  cause ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  qualified  challenge,  because 
it  may  become  necessary  afterwards  to  make  it  out  by 
matter  of  good  cause. 

Mr.  Denman.  My  Lord,  unless  this  has  been  already 
decided,  I  humbly  wish  to  add  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  .Unless  you  make  it  matter  of 
favor,  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  this 
stage. 

Mr.  Denman.  It  is  as  matter  of  favor  I  ask  it ;  the  im* 
portance  of  it  did  not  strike  me  before.  I  trust,  on  this  sub- 
ject, your  Lordship  will  indulge  me  with  a  few  obsei-vations* 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  Having  attended,  I  believe,  more 
trials  of  this  kind  than  any  other  of  the  Judges,  I  would 
state  that  the  uniform  practice  has  been  that  the  juryman 
was  presented  to  the  Prisoner,  or  his  Counsel,  that  they 
might  have  a  view  of  his  person  ;  then  that  the  officer  of 
the  Court  looked  first  to  the  Counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  to 
know  whether  they  wished  to  challenge  him ;  he  theii  turn- 
ed to  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  to  know  whether  they 
challenged  him,  and  if  neither  of  them  made  any  objec- 
tion, the  oath  was  administeied ;  and  from  reference  to 
the  State  Trials,  independently  of  the  terms  of  the  inti- 
mation made  to  the  Prisoner  when  he  may  challenge,  it  is 
clear  that  that  must  be  the  uniform  practice;  for  this 
reason  you  will  very  often  find  that  the  Prisoner  himself^ 
in  the  early  part  of  our  history,  said  '^  I  do  not  challenge 
him  ;"  then,  at  a  later  period,  you  find  his  Counsel  saying 
**  I  do  not  challenge  him ;"  and  then  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  saying  **  then  I  challenge 
him  for  the  Crown,"  evidently  shewing  that  that  was  the 
practice*  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  can  speak  to  the 
practice. 

Jfn  Denman.  If  your  Lordship  tliinks  that  the  practice 
which  has  prevailed  is  decisive,  then  I  will  not  trouble 
the  Court;  but  I  think  it  i$  very  important,  especially 

Hirbei^  ther^  are  three  hundred  Juri>rs  returoed  to  try  tbe^ 


Prisoners,  and  where  the  thirty-five  challenges  are  onlj  « 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  tliere  is  still  remaining  a  panel  three 
or  four  times,  larger  than  that  to  which  the  Prisoner  gene* 
rally  applies  bis  challenges ;  it  appears  to  me  this  is  a 
question  which  cannot  very  frequently  arise,  but  very  im* 
portant  in  principle,  and  that  the  fair  course  would  be^ 
where  dther  party  has  an  objection  to  a  juryman  on  the 
point  of  being  sworn,  perhaps  that  each  side  give  in  that 
objection  to  the  Court,  and  that  then  some  alternation 
should  take  place  as  to  the  privilege*  I  do  not  mean  to 
wy  that  that  has  been  the  practice,  but  that  to  secure  any 
thing  like  fairness  and  mutuality  for  the  parties,  that  is  ne* 
qessary;  for  here  the  Crown'  gets  the  benefit  of  the.  Pri- 
soner's challenge ;  the  Crown  has  an  objection  to  him  also» 
and  though  it  is  very  true  that  the  Crown  must  afterwards 
support  their  challenge  for  cause,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  this  panel  cannot  be  deficient  in  point  of  number  ; 
the  Crown  can  never  be  put  to  any  inconvenience ;  when 
all' the  thirty-five  challenges  are  expended,  it  is  impossible 
there  should  not  be  enough  left  to  try  the  Prisoner,  the 
question  then  clearly  is,  whether  the  Crown  are  by  means 
of  the  fears  of  the  Prisoner  to  get  rid  of  a  person  whom 
they  do  ^not  chuse  to  trust  to  try  the  case ;  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  state  this  to  the  Court,  thinking  it.  a  matter  of 
(he  very  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Attorney  General^  My  Lord,  I  will  make  one  or 
two  observations  to  your  Lordship  as  far  &s  my  recollec- 
tion goes;  having  referred  to  several  State  Trials  for 
High  Treason,  I  do  not  recollect  one,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  looked  at  tho^e  trials  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  this  question,  but  I  think  from  my  recollection 
I  can  venture  to  challenge  my  learned  Friends  to  take 
from  the  first  volume  of  State  Trials  down  to  the  last,  and 
that  they  will  not  see  in  the  course  of  any  of  those  trials 
^ny  other  course  of  proceeding  than  that  of  the  Prisoner 
first  making  his  election  to  challenge  or  not,  and  I  take 
it  for  the  reason  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  already 
stating  to  your  Lordsbipj  which  is  this^  that  the  Prisoner 
)m  hi»  rigUt  gf  pereioptory  challenge  from  any  caprice,  i( 
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I  may  use  the  phrase,  in  his  own  mind  or  any  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  Juror  upon  that 
peremptory  challenge.    ^The  Prisoner  has  also,  as  your 
Lordships  know,  the  right  of  challenging  for  cause  after 
he  has  exercised  his  right  of  peremptory  .challenges,  he 
has  then  a  right  to  challenge  for  cause ;  the  Crown  has  no 
right  to  to  peremptory  challenge   ultimately  and  in  the 
end,  but  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  challenge,  and  then  is 
put  to  make  out  the  cause  of  thai  challenge  if  it  shall  happen 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  exercise  of  the  Pri- 
soner's right  of  his  thirty-five  challenges  and  the  exercise 
of  the  Prisoner's  right  of  challenging  for  cause,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  jurymen   are  not  in   attendance.     1 
apprehend  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  must  be  ex- 
ercised first,  or  I  would  put  this   case  to  my  learned 
Friend,— let  me  suppose  that  the  Prisoner  does  not  chal- 
lenge some  particular  person  in  the  outset,  the  Crown 
does,  the  juryman  stands  by,  thQ  panel  is  exhausted,  and 
then  the  Crown  is  called  upon  to  support  its  cause  of 
challenge  again^  a  particular  juryman ;  the  Crown  does 
not  support  its  cause  of  challenge  against  that  particular 
joKyman,  and  yet,  according  ta  that  which  is  contended 
for  by  my  learned  Friend,  the  Prisoner  would  have  a 
right  to  challenge  that  juryman  if  he  had  not  exhausted 
his  own  thirty'^five,  or  if  he  had  exhausted  his  own  thirty- 
five,  to  challenge  that  juryman  for  cause  he  could  make 
out.     Now  what  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding  would 
that  be,  and  I  vironid  put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether 
that  which  I  state  most  positively  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, but  which  on  reading  the  State  Trials  appears  to 
have  been  always  founded  in  practice  is  not  also  founded 
on  the  principle*  that  that  which  is.  the  absolutely  peremp- 
tory challenge  must  be  made  first  to  leave  those  remain- 
ing upon  the  panel,  about  whose  capacity  to  serve  (when 
I  say  capacity  to  serve  I  mean  in  consequence  of  any 
objection)  questions  may  arise  to  be  made  out  by  evidence 
etthvir  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown«    I,  therefore,  humbly  submit  to  your  liOrdship, 
with  great  deference  but  with  considerable  confidence^ 
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tiMit  iH^is  ^^cmktmk^ecfdnt  of  pfooceAoj^^  ainltlnl  it  as 
ttofOiluilMble  cowkeaBKl  the  legal  oonrae  of  prdceedtng 
also,  thai!  tbe^rifoaer  is^firtt  tooslefcise  his  right^aiid  then 
whets  he  faab  lelin^isbed  the  ^aerctse  of  that  right  it  is 
fDV  dw  Crovra' to  eiDorcise  a  cpialified  rig^t  as  to  chalietigf. 
kig:  withoM  cause  id  the  first  iilsttooe,  hot  inakijig  good 
tbst  oBQse/  if  itexiessary :  that  vrhicb  tiwwfB  has  beea 
d<rtiey  r  apprehend- oAgfat  to  be  doae  in  this  case,  that  is» 
of  the  PrisooeT^s  Counsel  signiifytiig  whether  they  chal- 
Itege,  chaliea^ing,  or  dbetasniog  from  challeage,  befoit 
the*  Grown*  is  <^alled-  upon  to  exeroise  its  right, 

Jfn  Jkuiiee  Dallas*  Will  you  give^  us  the  form  of  the 
-  piiodamMMNi  r 

Mr.  Oumey.  '^  ¥ou  shall  challenge  them  da  they  come 
to  the  book  to  be  swom>  aUd  befose  they  areswora.'' 

Mr.  Solieiior  QeAerA'  Lord  Hale  says,  ^<  If  no  chal^ 
lenge  hindei^^  the  jury  are* commanded  to  look  on  the 
Prisoners,  and*  theiiy  severally,    twelve  of  them   are 


sworn.'' 


Lwrd  Chi^Biknm  Rickardi*  With  respect  to  the  ^netf- 
tton  which  haa  befen  discussed  befotfe  the  Ckyiirt>  I  am 
myself  of  opinion,  and  I  believe  I  have  the  9ottcurren<je 
of  my  learned  brothers,  that  the  usual  and  the  propel: 
oonrsa  is  to  cates  of  chfallenges,  that  thef  challenge  should 
be  made  bef<nre  the  oath  is  began  to  be  administered,  the 
dedaratieM  10  the  Pfiioner  ia^  that  be  shall  make  his  cbai^ 
lenge  when  tbe  Jair<xr  cottieis  t^  the  book  to.  be  strom,  and 
before  he  is  awom*  It  appears  to  me  extremely  improper 
to  imagine  that  the  oath  is  to  be  interrupted  by  any  chal- 
lenge:  the  oath  is  one  and  eniire,  and,  from  the  time 
when  the  officer  has  bqgan  tor  administer  ft,  until  he  con- 
diides  ity  i»  one  aAd  in  entire  thing  ndt  to  be  interrupted, 
i,  therefore^  am  of  opinion  that  the  praettce  of  the  Courts 
is  consiatent  with  the  principle  that  there  should  be  n6 
interruption  in  the  Course  of  the  delivery  of  the  oath  by 
the  officer  lo  the  Juror.  I  am  aWate  that  in  many  easea 
that  rale  is  dispensed  with  from  comity  and  t^ndernesa, 
and  there  are  many  ease^  in .  which  one  would  Wish  that 
dttt.Cf^mity  and  tendernesa  shottld  be  discovered;  but 
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we  aronow  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  rule.  If  thai 
be  so,  ihea  either  side  must  conclude  his  intention  to  chal* 
leoge  before  the  oath  is  begun  to  be  administered. 

Then,  with  respect  to  ,the  other  part  of  the  question 
•before  us»  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  upon  the  principle 
that  the  Prisoner  is  to  declare  bis  resolution  first.  It  cer- 
tainly is  so  in  practice,  about  which,  with  the  very  small 
experience  I  have  had,  I  can  say  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
others  of  the  Court  have  had.  very  large  experience  updn 
the  subject,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  dear  that  it  is  accord* 
ing  to  the  practice  of  the  Courts  that  the  Prisoner  should 
iirst  declare  .his  resolution  as  to  challenging.  I  think  it 
is  so  upoD  principle  also;  he  has  his  peremptory  chal- 
lenges, and.  then  the  rest  of  the  jury,  lie  in  common  be- 
tween him  aud  the  Crown.  The  usual  course  has  been  at 
I.  understand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself  that  the 
piBcer  has,  from  a  sort  of  civility  that  has  been  adopted 
ivith .  great  propriety,  addressed  himself  by  Jooks  to  the 
counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  in  order  to  know  his  intention  ; 
if  he  has  said  nothing,  he  has  declared  his  intention  not 
,tp  challenge:  he  has  submitted  to  the  Juror,  then  the 
officer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  those  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  and,  if  they  say  nothing  to  him,  they 
.declare  in  effect  their  intention  not  to  challenge.  If  nei'*- 
^ther  side  says  any  tiling,  the  officer  proceeds  to  adminis«> 
ter  the  oath ;  after  which,  as  it  appears  to  me  neither 
.  side  have  a  right  to  interrupt  him,  for  the  oath  is  one  and 
entire,  and  it  is  against  decorum  and  propriety  and  good 
sense  to  interrupt  it.* 

Mk*  JuUw  Dallas^  I  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with 
jsy  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The.  points  which  have  been 
jnade  in  this  case  I  understand  to  be  these.^— In  the  first 
place  it  is  insisted  that  the  Cjrown  is  bound  to  challenge 
^rst,  apd  that  the  Prisoner  is  entitled  to  wait  till  it.be 
as^certained  whether  the  Crown  intends  to  challenge  the 
particular  Juror  or  <iot.  With  respect  to  that,  if  the 
question  were  entirely  new,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis^ 
pus;;  it  up^  principle ;  and  upon  principle  I  should  have 
podpubt  wMteyer,  because  I  see  no  reason  to  distinguish 
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diiscflt^fr^m-afiy  odier^  except  to  distinguish  it  in  fiavor 
of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  chaHenge  last;  for^  in  pro^ 
ceediags  of  this  sort,  the  Prisoner  must  be  furnished  with 
a  list  of  the  naooes  of  the  witnesses  before  they  are  called 
to  be  sworn,  and  of  the  jury >  in  order  that  he  may  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  he  has  a  considerable 
time  to  come  fully  informed  as  to  each:  but,  with  respect 
to  that,  the  question  is  not  new,  for  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  questions  that  de- 
pend upon  practice,  and  the  comrse  of  proceeding  that 
must  be  settled  and  decided  by  usage ;  and  when,  there« 
fore,  I  find  it  stated  from  high  authority  that  the  usag^ 
has  been  uniform  in  this  respect,  that  the  Prisoner  should 
decide  whether  he  will  challenge  or  not  before  the  Crown 
makes  its  challenge,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
this  case  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart  from  that 
.^ivhich  has  been  the  usual  practice,  and  to  decide  that  the 
Crawiv  is  bound  to  challenge. first.     Having  given  all  the 
attention  in  my  power  to  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  they  have  not  suggested  a  single 
observation  that  weighs  at  all  with  me^  why  now,  for  tha 
first  time  between  the  Prisoner  and  the  Crown,  it  is  to  be 
decided  against  the  Crown  in  contradiction  to  uniform 
.usage,  that  the  Crown  is  to  make  the  first  clialleiige.    On 
the  first  point  I  have  uo  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Pri- 
soner is  bound  to  make  his  challenge  first. 

Then  that  brings  mc  to  the  second  consideration,  when  is 
that  challenge  to  be  made  ?  It  is  insisted  that  the  challenge 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  oath  is  concluded* 
"With  respect  to  that,  first  upon  principle  and  public  con- 
venience, it  seems^  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  course  of  pro  * 
ceeding,  that  theoath  should  be  suffered  to  be  repeated 
by  the  officer  of  the  court  till  it  draws  to  its  close,  all  but 
the  last  word,  and  tiiat  then  the  counsel  for  the  Prisoner 
may  rise  and  make  his  challenge  for  the  first  time.  Courts 
of  justice  will  not,  beyond  a  given  eictent,  attend  to  what 
may  be  the  consumption  of  time,  and  I  hope  tliat  in  this 
case  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  it.  i  know  it  wiljl 
be  as  to  the  other  learned  Judges  on  the  bench,  and  I  tmotst, 
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it  will  be  as  to  mjsmlfy  die  lime.will  not  be  Atten<}ed  to,  if 
necessarj  to  the  due  obtenrance  of  justice ;  but  it  is  a  vfist 
and  salutary  principle  in  all  proceedings  of  this  sort^  and 
more  peculiarly  in  one  which,  from  its  nature,  must  neces^ 
sarily  be  long,  that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  wasted. 
Will  it  not  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  if  it  be  a  pri* 
Yilege  wbich^  without  enquiring  into  the  reasonableness 
of  it,  the  counsel  for  the  Prisoner  may  exercise,  that  the 
time  of  the  Court  may  be  employed  unnecessarily  in  going 
through  the  form  of  reading  the  oath  up  to  the  conclusioa 
of  it? 

But  to  quit  for  a  moment  the  ground  of  principle  and 
public  convenience,  how  is  it  in  practice  f  Here  again  it  is 
uniform,  for  all  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  attend 
trials  of  this  sort,  concur  in  stating  that  the  practice  has 
always  been  to  make  the  challenge  before  the  oath  has  be- 
gun to  be  administered ;  but  it  does  not  rest  merely  on  the 
recollection  of  the  learned  Judges  who  have  recently  at* 
tended'  proceedings  of  this  sort,  but  I  have  before  me  a 
book  in  which  the  rules  and  orders  are  collected  as  to  the 
administration  of  this  oath :  and  first  as  to  the  question, 
who  is  first  called  on,  the  Prisoner  is  called  on  *'  if  he  in- 
tends to  challenge  a  Juror  to  speak,  at  the  time  that  he 
comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  and  before  he  is  sworn  ;* 
now  in  reason  and  common  sense,  what  does  that  amount 
to  but  this,  and  the  last  words,  if  there  should  be  any 
doubt,  are  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  former, 
that  before  he  is  sworn,  means  as  he  comes  to  the  book  to 
be  sworn,  and  therefore  that  the  challenge  must  be  made 
before  the  oath  is  commenced.  And  w0  find^  in  applying 
the  course  of  proceedings^  it  is  stated^'  TTien  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  calls  the  first  Juror,  and  dl^sires  him  to  look 
upon  the  Prisoner^  and  lay  his  right  ||and  upon  the  book, 
mid"— ^ What  if  the  Prisoner  do  »ot  challenge  him?— 
*f  ,thc  cryer  is  then  to  swear  him.**  So  that  the  cryer  is 
to  begin  to  swear  him  when  the  Prisoner  has  omitted  to 
challenge.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Attorney  General  would  not  contend,  whatever  the 
lAW.mAy.be  in  strictness  of  consideration,  that  it  would 
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be  so  strictly  applied  as  not  to  wave  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  CrowOj  if  aoy  discovery  had  been  made  be«> 
tweeo  the  commeoceaient  and  the  conclusion  of  the  oath ; 
but  every  case  of  that  sort  is  a  special  case,  and  must  de- 
pend upon  its  own  circumstances.  On  the  general  point, 
whether  considered  on  practice,  on  usage,  or  on  the 
general  principle,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  tke  Prip 
soner  is  to  make  his  challenge  before  the  Crown  makes 
its  decision ;  and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
be  concluded  when  the  oath  has  commenced. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  The  Court  is  now  called  upon  to 
lay  down  a  general  rule.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  from 
inadvertence,  or  any  other  cause,  the  Prisoner  or  his 
counsel  should  have  omitted  to  make  the  challenge  at  the 
proper  moment,  the  strictness  of  the  rule,  which  confines 
him  to  make  his  challenge  before  the  pfiioer  begins  to  ad« 
minister  the  oath,  would  not  be  insisted  upon  by  the  At* 
torney  General,  or  if  insisted  upon  by  him  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Court.  But  in  prescribing  a  general  rule, 
I  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  depart  from  what  I 
conceive  to  be  an  uniform  practice.  I  have  already  ex*, 
pressed  my  own  opinion,  formed  on  my  recollection  of 
many  former  trials  of  this  kind.  I  recollect  one  trial  for 
felony,  in  which  there  were  several  challenges  uken  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner  and  the  part  of  the  Crown,  In 
the  case  of  felony,  challenges  ai*e  very  unusual,  I  re- 
member one  case,  the  practice  pursued  by  the  officer  of 
the  Court  was  that  which  has  always  been  pursued  by  the 
officer  on  trials  for  Treason,  where  challenges  are  more 
common ;  he  applied  to  the  Counsel  for  the  Prisoner,  to 
know  whether  he  challenged  ornot,  and  then  to  the  Couu** 
sel  for  the  Crown, 

Considering  this  to  have  been  the  usual  practice,  I 
should  have  been  very  unwilling  now  tor  the  first  time  to 
lay  down  a  diflerent  rule,  unless  v^ry  good  reasons  had 
been  assigned  for  departing  from  it ;  unless  it  had  been 
shewn  in  argument  that  the  rule  was  attended  with  incon<- 
veniencein  the  administration  of  justice^  or  hardship  on 
the  Prisoner.    The  argument,  however;  on  the  part  of  the 
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Prisoner  has  not  satisfied  my  mind  that  aiiy  such  conse^ 
qaences  will  result;  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  ought  tQ 
abide  by  that  practice,  which,  accordi^ng  to  all  I  have  thi^ 
day  heard,  I  should  think  the  most  convenient  praclice 
that  could  be  established,  if  the  question  were  now  for  the 
iiirst  time  presented  to  a  Court  of  Justice,  and  no  prior  pre^- 
<edent  referred  to  ;  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
Counsel  for  the  Prisoner  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  be* 
fore  the  officer  begins  to  administer  the  oath,  to  declare 
whether  he  intends,  or  not,  to  challenge ;  and  that  on  hid 
declining,  then  the  Crown  must  determine  whether  they 
challenge;  and,  on  both  declining,  then  the  officer  must 
swear  the  Juror,  and  that  after  that  moment,  by  strict 
Tule,  both  parties  are  excluded  from  interference ;  but  if 
any  particular  circumstance  arises,  I  have  no  doubt  thQ 
strict  rule  will  be  waved « 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  strict 
rule  as'  to  challenges  is>  that  they  shall  be  made  before  the 
oath  is  begun  to  be  administered.  When  a  Juror  is  called 
and  presented  to  the  Court,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  a  Juror  or  not.  The  next  thing  to  be  en-' 
quired  into  is,  whether  either  party  has  cause  of  challenge, 
or  not:  I  mean,  after  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  a  free- 
holder, and  has  those  qualifications,  without  which  he 
cannot  be  sworn.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  to  be  sworn  or  not*  The  course  has  always 
been,  and,  if  my  recollection  is  right,  the  course  has  been 
determined  to  be,  that  the  Prisoner'^  counsel  should  first 
state  whether  they  challenge  or  not.  The  next  thing,  if 
they  do  not  object  to  him,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Counsel  for  the  crown  object  to  him ;  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  Court,  or  the  officer  of  the  Court,  are  to 
do  that  which  would  be  a  nugatory  act — to  swear  him. 
Then,  if  neither  party  challenges  him,  and  it  is  shewn 
that  he  is  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  Juror,  the  only  requi* 
site  step  remains  to  be  done,  that  he  shall  be  sworn,  by 
which  he  becomes  a  complete  Juror ;  and  that  is  not  to 
be  done  till  it  is  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  challenge 
by  either  party. 
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The  act  of  swearing  I  take  to  be  one  single  akt ;  and  it 
would  be  ej^tremely  indeeoToua  that  the  Court  should 
proeeed  te  do  ani  act  which  woald  be  mgator  j,  and  which 
the  law  says  shall  not  be  done  till  it  is  astertahied  whether 
therft  is  eause  of  ob^etion,  ov  not*  That  the  constant 
usage  has  been  so^  is  unquestionable ;  and,  on  a  lateoaae, 
to  be  fouod  in  the  State  Trials.  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
found,  that,  on  the  objection  being  made,  the  wo^ds  of  the 
officer  appeared  lo  be,  that  the  ehalleBge  shall  be  as  the 
Juror  comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn.  There  was  a  eas^ 
in  which  a  Jnror  came,  and  the  book  happened  to  be 
handed  to  Mm,  an  objectiOi»  not  happening  to  be  maiAe  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Court,  that  the  party 
was  too  late  to  make  the  objection,  for  the  objection  is  to 
be  made  at  the  time  the  party  conies  to  (he  book  to  be 
swornf ;  and,  if  there  was  an  objection  to  him,  it  should 
be  stated  before  the  book  is  presented  to  hka,  for  the 
Court  is  not  to  do  an  act  which  is  nogatory.  Agreeing 
clearly  with  the  rest  of  the  Court  on  principle,  ami  con* 
sidering  the  question  as  determined,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  challenge  must  be  made  previously  to  the  b^ok 
being  handed  to  him,  and  before  he  is  sworn. 

Mr*  Jttarney  Gener(iL  My  Lord,  lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  Prisoner  had  been  prejudiced  by  any 
mkconception  on  this  point,  I  agree,  thiat  it  shall'  h6 
entered,  that  tire  last  challenge  was  for  the  Crown, 

LQrd  Chief  Baron  Richards,  ft  must  be  vtery  satisfarC- 
tory,  that  the  Attorney  General  has  consented,  for  thii 
benefit  of  the  Prisoner,  that  that  challenge  shall  be  en- 
tered as  made  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Justice  Hallos.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  'Laye]r's 
case,  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  Prisonet^s  (Counsel 
inust  declare  whether  they  mean  to  challenge,  before  thd 
King's  Counsel  take  their  objection. 

Mr.  Gumey.  And  that  form  of  proclathatioh  to  the 
Prisoner,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Dallas  alluded,  was  settled 
by  the  twelve  Judges,  with  Lord  Holt  at  the  head. 

Robert  Shipton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  tiie  Prisoner. 

John  Stretton^  Faf  rm»^  dsJiailMgiftd  by  the  Prisoner. 
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Henry  Yates,  Farmer,' sworn, 

Robert  Steeple,  Farmer,  challeiiged  by  the  Prisoner^ 

John  Skevington,  Farmer,  cballeoged  by  the  Prisonen 

John  Oakden,  Farmer,  sworn. 

Isaac  Statham^  the  younger^  Farmer,  challenged  by  th& 
Prisonen 

t^aul  Cauiton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
'   John  Adsett,  Farmer,  fined  .£10.* 
'    William   Beresford,    Gentleman^   ch^iUenged   by    thc^ 
Prisoner, 

Solomon  Frost,  Farmer^  challenged  by  the  Prisoner, 

John  Adsett^  Farmer^  now  appeared*  sworn. 

The  JURY. 

William  Wilkes,  Thomas  Oilman, 

Joh|i  Stretton^i  Thomas  Shenyip, 

Jphn  Tempest,  Thomas  Gilman, 

Samuel  Wilder,  Henry  Yates, 

Thomas  Archer,,  John  Oakden, 

Robert  Eaton,  John  Adsett, 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  Prisoner  in  the  usual 
fopn. 

IjQfi  Chief  Baron  Richards.  X  wish  to  have  it  under*  , 
stood,  and  therefore  the  caution  which  I  gave  yesterday 
I  repeat  to  day,  that  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day  or  of  any  day  during  ^ny  of  the  Trials,  this  Trial 
Iwbich  is  now  depending  or  any  future  Trials,  shall  be 
made  public  till  all  is  concluded,  and  if  this  notice  which 
I  now  give  for  the  second  time  be  not  attended  to,  the 
Court  must  use  the  authority  it  has  to  bring  the  deli n« 
quent  to  punishment :  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  any  further  notice. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lord,  before  Mr.  Balguy 
opens  the  Indictment,  it  is  our  request  on  both  sides  that 
the  witnesses  may  be  out  of  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  That  docs  not  apply  to  mere  wit- 
nesses of  form  of  course  ?      \ 

•  Sec  i9ii  liMi  lower  dewa* 
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'  Mr.  Attorney  General  No,  my  Lord,  we  do  not  wish 
that  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Gurney.  It  cannot  apply  to  the  High  Sheriff,  of 
coarse  he  must  be  in  Court  i 

Mr.  Cross.    Certainly  to  no.  one  officially  employed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  Nor  to  the  Magistrates  I  sap- 
pose  ? 

Mr.  Cross.  That  is  distinctly  understood,  we  do  not 
object  to  any  Magistrate  remaining  in  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Bichards.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  such  witnesses  as  are  to  be  examined,  except  those 
who  are  specially  excepted,  are  to  withdraw  from  the 
Court,  and  not  to  return  into  Court  until  they  are  called 
for. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Balguy. 

Mr.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

May  it  please  your  Lordships. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 
We  are  assembled  in  this  place  upon  a  most  solemn* 
and  important  occasion ;  and  you  twelve  gentlemen  are 
placed  in  that  box  to  perform  one  of  the  moat  solemn  and 
sacred  functions  that  men,  in  the  state  of  society  in  which, 
thank  God,  we  live  in  this  country,  can  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  namely,  that  of  deciding,  by  your  verdict,  upon 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  one  of  your  fellow-subjects, 
charged  with  the  liighest  crime  that  in  a  state  of  society, 
against  that  state  of  society,  any  man  can  commit.     Gen- 
tlemen, there  are  other  crimes,  to  which  human  nature  at 
times  is  prone,  of  a  very  great  and  enormous  magnitude, 
but  those  crimes  striking  generally  only  at  the  safety  and 
'the  happiness   of  certain  individuals,  though  they  ar^ 
crimes  against  the  law  and  against  the  peace  of  the  king, 
who  is  the  representative  of  the  state;  yet,  in  the  class  of  / 

civil  crimes,  they  fall  far  shortof  that  crime  of  High  Treason^ 
which  is  in  fact  committed  against  all  and  each  of  the  / 

community  who  belong  to  that  state  and  society  where 
that  crime  happens  to  be  committed.  The  safety  and  the 
happiness,  and  the  comfort  of  us  all,  ia  involved  in  the 
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Bopp&st  of  tH^  goveri^memt  established  by  kkvr  ai^  ^y  the 
constitution  of  the  country  under  which  we  all  of  U9  have 
lived,  tftd  under  which,  I  hop«,  for  many  ye^x^,  and,  I 
was  going  to  say  for  ever,  as^  far  as  it  relates  %q  po9|)e«ity, 
this  country  will  coDtiniiie  to^live. 

Gentkmeo^  my  duty  upon  tbi?  occdsiQH  ceiijsisM  in 
this,— in  stating  to  you,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  I  am 
able,  the  lav^,  as  it  affects  the  particular  case  iii^  qvQstion, 
and  the  facts  by  which,  I  conceive,.  I  shall  DEMke  oBt  (he 
guilt  of  the  prisoner.  1  have  ho  other  duly  lo.  pecform 
than  that,^^R^nd  God  £orbi«d  that  I,  or  aoy  Q)a#  jstnnd^g 
in  my  situation^  should  be  oalleidl  vpooi  t^  ptrform  any 
^ther,-«[  have  no  ohject  but  that  of  presenting  to  your 
minds  and  understandings,  intelligibly  and  fairly,  the 
law  and  the  fact  upon  both  of  which  combined  you  are 
hereafter  to  found  your  veirdict.  One  great  comfort  I 
have,  Gentlemen,  in  addr^^siiig  you  b^ojoe  the  tearmed 
Judges  who  preside  upoR  tbist  ocf^asipo^.  is,  Uiat  if  unin- 
tentionally (for  unintentionally  [  ao>.  si^fQ  it  will  be)  I 
^hould  happea  to  mi^u^ke  the  Uw,  any  mistakes,  or  any 
fiai^t^l^ei^eqM  of  ,Q|i|if3^  wil}  1^  comrected  by  this  learujed 
JiidgeBi  who  afi^  presiding  ijipop,  this  beoch ;  far  recollect 
^ItvayS)  that  i%  is  not  frofjfi  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown, 
nor  i«  it  from  thie  CQUo^e)  for  the  prisoner,  that  Juries 
are  to  take  tbfe  law .;  it  is  from  tj^^l;  constitutional  tribunal, 
thie  Judges  of  the  land ;  it  is  fro^i  th.em  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive direct  iopf  m  point  of  lam^,  a^dnot  from  those  wha 
are  standing  m  the  sitiji<^ion  of  advocates, 

Qenjtl^n^Q^^  if  in  th^t  which  I  have  to  state  to  you  k 
should  happei^  that  I  am  mistaken  iq  any  o{  those  tacta 
I  shall  so  state,  I  ai^.  sure  this  mistatement  will  be  uninr 
^nlional.;  but,  tbank  Qod  !  there  I  shall  be  correclted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  sbe^H  call ;  for  yoii, 
are  to  tak.e  the  facts  aa  deposed  to  you  by  the  oaths  o^ 
witnessQs,  and  90t  (fOf^  the  stat^meujt  of  Cou^sqI.  Ge^t|^« 
men,Jn  copafnenMilg  uppQ  su^h  ffw;^  as  I  shidl  ^te,  I  s^ja^ 
vmktt  though  not  i^nny,  suich  obp^f^vaiti^p^  a^  occ^c  to. 
my  mipdi  ^^  ^^  progress  of  whi^t  I  h^e  to  ss^^  upoQ  thoi 
io/i^rence^  ^kmh  I  dr^vr  fi^^Q  le^ny  j^c^  whif^h  inay  b^: 
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positiyely  proved ;  it  will  be  for  you,  when  yQ|i  come  to 
GOQsider  the  whole  cii^^unstafloes  of  this  case^  to  exereite 
your  judgment;  and  upon  them  also  to  attend  to  any  ob« 
senratioas  upon  those  factft  which  may  come  from  the 
learned  Judges^  who  will  address  you  in  the  summing  up 
of  this  case. 

Geatlemen,  I  feel  great  comfort  in  addressing  such  a 
tribunal  as  this ;  because^  though  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  knowing  any  one  of  you^  being  a  perfect  stranger  in 
this  county,  yet,  when  I  see  twelve  Eaglisfa  freeholders 
assembled  in  the  box  of  a  court  of  justice  to  exercise  sudi 
a  fuiK:tioii  as  that  you  are  about  to  perform,  I  confess  I 
always  feel  the  most  perfect  confideoce  that  they  will 
exercise  that  function  with  integrity,  with  impartiality, 
unbiassed  and  uninfluenced  by  any  motive*  of  any  sort, 
recollecting  always-^(if  it  wete  possible  that  twelve  men, 
placed  in  your  situation  could  want  any  super-inducing 
motive,  except  the  motive  of  integrity,  to  influence  your 
ooaduct)— recollectiilg  Always,  that  you  are  acting  under 
the  sacred  And  solemn  obligatioli  of  an  oath,  by  which  yon 
have  attested  your  Maker,  that  your  verdict  shall  be  giv^ti, 
according  to  the  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  tfiat  I  should  state  t6  yo^ 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law  upon  the  subject,  which  I 
will  do  very  shortly)  as  applicable  to  this  Indictment  and 
this  Charge.«^The  Ihdictment  has,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
three  charges,  all  of  them  amounting  to  High  Treasoii, 
The  firat  charge  is,  that  the  prisoner^  together  with  other 
peraoiis,  some  of  whom  are  named  in  the  Indictment,  and 
others  stated  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  grand  jury^ 
levyed  war  against  His  Majesty ;  and,  in  that  levying  war„ 
did  ceiltain  acts  that  are  stated  upon  the  face  of  that  count 
of  the  Indictment:  arming  themselves*  and  marching 
through  the  <;ouotry  in  hostile  array,  is  there  described. 
That  count  of  the  Indictment  is  founded  upon  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Bdward  II L  which  fpr  mai^y 
years  wits  the  only  statute  upon  which  High  TreAsoti  was 
founded  in  this  country.  I  state  that  to  you  now,  because 
the  other  two  charged  are  founded  upon  a  subsequed^ 
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•Statute,  which ,  though  it  does  not,  in  my  mind,  nor  ever  has 
made  much  difference  in  the  law  of  Treason  in  the  result, 
puts  certain  acts  and  certain  conspiracies  upon  the  footing 
of  substantive  Treason,  which,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
that  last  act,  were  rather  evidences,  or  overt  acts^  of 
other  species  of  Treason. 

.,  Gentlemen,  the  first  count,  as  I  have  stated  to  you, 
charges  the  prisoner,  together  with  the  others,  with  the 
crime  of  High  Treason,  in  levying  war  against  His  Ma- 
jesty.  The  second  count,  which  is  founded  upon  a  statute 
vhich  was  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  present 
King,  charges  the  prisoner  with  comp^issing  and  imagining 
to  depose  the  King*     Now  I  will  explain  to  you,  in  a 
jnoment,  the  meaning  of  the  word  compass  in  the  eye  of 
the  law ;  and,  when  it  makes  that  charge  of  compassing, 
and  imagining  to  depose,  the  king,  it  also  does  that  which 
it  is  necessary  in  the  law  of  Treason  to  do«^it  states  the 
overt,  or  open  acts,  which  were  done  by  the  prisoner,  as 
evidencing  that  intention  which  he  had  in  his  mind ;  and, 
as  the  means  to  effect  his  compassing  and  imagination, 
it  charges  him  with  consulting  to  devise  plans  and  means; 
thai  is,  consulting  with  others  to  devise  plans  and  means 
to  effect  bis  purpose  ;  with  assembling,  meeting,  conspir- 
ing, consulting  and  agreeing  among  themselves,  to  stir  up^ 
raise,  make,  and  levy  insurrection,  rebellion  and  war^ 
.  against  the  King,  and  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion and  government ;  with  providing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion,  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose;   with  parading 
through  villages:   that  is,  passing  with  others  through 
villages,  and  seising  arms,  in  order  to  effect  that  purpose ; 
and  then  it  charges,  as  the  last  open  act,  the   act  of 
levying  war,  in  order  to  effect  the  compassin'g  and  imagi- 
nation he  had  of  deposing  the  King, 

The  third  charge  upon  the  face  of  this  Indictment  im- 
putes to  him  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures ; 
and  then  it  states  certain  open  acts,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  law  are  called  overt  acts,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  stated  in  the  second  count  of  the  Indictment. 
NoW|  Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  first  count  of  this 
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indictmenty  I  have  told  you  it  is  founded  upon  a  statute 
of  tlie  25  Edward  III.  which  statute  describes  several  spe* 
exits  of  Treason  ;  with  respect  to  the  others,  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  levying  war^  I  sliall  not  make  any  observation 
at  all  upon  them  save  one,  which  is  upon  the  first  branch 
of  that  statute,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  compassing,  as  introduce  and  appli* 
cable  to  the  second  count.    The  statute  of  King  Edward 
III.  is  this  :-^"  When  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  our  Lady  the  Queen/' 
then  going  on  to  other  Treasons,  ''or  if  a  man  do  levy 
-war  against  oar  Lord,"  meaning  the  King,  ^^  in  his  realm, 
then  he  shall  be  guilty  of  High  Treason/'    Now>  QentleT 
men,  the  term  compass  as  used  there,  as  well  as  the  term 
(compass  as  used  in  the  other  statutes,  has.  not  that  meaning 
which  in  conunon  and  ordinary  language  is  applied  to  the 
word  compass,  which,  generally  speaking*  means  to  effect^ 
if  a  man  says,  I  have  compasised  my  purpose ;  he  me9.nS)  I 
have  done  that  which  I  intended :  but  the  wprd  pompassr 
ing  is  merely  another  word  in  the  language  of  the  law  fo^ 
imagining,  that  is  intending  to  do  so  and  so.    To  compass 
'the  death  of  the  King,  when  the  term  is  used  in  any  count 
founded  upon  that  statute,  is  not  to  effect  the  purpose  of  putt 
tingtbe  King  to  death,but  to  intend  to  do  it  by  certain  means, 
some  of  which  are  afterwards  manifested  by  overt,  acts. 
-Gentlemen,  the  first  count  however  of  the  Indictment  is 
.not  charged  upon  that  branch  of  the  statute,  but  it  is  upon 
that  of  levying  war  against  the  I^iog. 

Gentlemen,  one  question,  if  that  can  be  any  question  at 
all,  or  rather  which  I  ought  not  to  state  to  you  as  a  question, 
bnt  as  the  rule  of  law  upon  the  subject,  one  question  will  be. 
What  is  levying  war  against  the  King? — Levying  war 
against  tlie  King  is  in  any  number  of  persons  combining 
themselves  together  by  hostile  open  force,  and  in  hostile 
^array,  with  arms  or  without  arms, (though  I  need  not  state 
that  in  this  case)  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  general 
object  of  overturning  or  destroying  the  government  or 
conatijtution  of  the  country.  That  I  have  no  hesitation  ^n 
:^tatiag  to^.be  an  .act  of  levying  war :  but  alsp  the  law  goqs 
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much  further  Aan  that^  because  though  meti  may  not  hav^ 
the  absolate  and  determined  object,  wbioh  I  undeftakie  to 
make  out  in  this  individaal  case  they  had ;  though  men 
may  sot  have  the  actual  and  dctenniaed  object  of  destroy* 
ing  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  oountiy,  yet 
if  they  assemble  tfaepnselves  together,  and  endea^Foujr  and 
intend  by  force  and  arQis  to  effect  a  general  purpose,  and 
not  some  particular  object,  in  which  they  are  particulaily 
and  specifically  and  specially  themsdvea  concernAd,  that 
is,  and  always  has  been,  holden  to  be  a  kvying  of  war 
within  the  statute.    Gentlemen,  I  will  odly  trouble  jxHik 
with  a  very  short  passage  in  one  of  the  most  boriMd  wri** 
ters  upon  this  subject*    A  learned  Judge  of  thia  eountiy, 
mkb  had  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  writiogs  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  but  the  benefit  of  his  own  great 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  the  law,  I  mean  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  who  was  a  man  as  friendly  to  the  liberties 
of  his  ootintry,  as  friendly  to  all  the  legal  and  legifeioiate 
rights  of  his  fellow  subjects  as  any  man  with  whose  life  or 
preseilce  this  country  or  the  bench  ever  was  honoured. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Poster  states  this,  that  iaaurreCf- 
tidns  fur  general  purposes ;  even  insurrections  by  force 
of  arms  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  .insurrectioiia  by 
•force  of  arms  to  open  all  prisons,  and  all  risings  io  order 
to  effect  those  innovations  of  a  public  and  general  concern 
by  an  armed  force,  are  in  construction  of  law  High  Trea- 
soQ,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;   for,  says  he, 
*'  Though  they  may  not  be  levelled  at  the  persoh  of  the 
King,  they  are  against  His  Royal  Majesty,  and  they  have 
•a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  to 
destroy  the  property  and  goVemjnetit  too,  by  numbers 
and  ansurmed  force/'  ^^  Insurrection  likewise  for  redressing 
national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  fordgners  in 
general,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or  imaginary  evils 
of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  insurgcsnts  had  no 
special  interest,  risings  to  effect  these  ends  by  force  mod 
tiumbers,  are  by  construction  of  law  within  the  law  of 
levying  .war ;  for  they  are  against  the  King's  crown,  and 
rpyal  dignity."  Gentkmeiij  1  Will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
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1»»  anaQ  vAk6  baa  not  wisb^  lo  enoottrage  febeffiM  ill  My 
atate  who  has  not  ooncunvd  m  opiBidu  wiih  Mr.  Jastiee 
Foster — that  iBsarrectioiUj  under  anch  eiFcaaitUiiide^  ara 
l^^jing  war  agaipst  the  King  in  his  realm«  Gentle«i€o» 
persons  are  gometunes  coiilbunded  on  the  term  hrjin^ 
war,  by  supposing  it  must  be  carried  on  by  foreigb  force. 
In  one  sense  it  means  by  foreign  force;  but  the  daly  War 
f  subject  can  carry  on  against  his  owngovemmeiitii  in  troth 
insurrectien  and  rebelKoB,  for  that  in  the  subjects  of  a 
state  is  war>  ai9  much  as  hostile  invasios  by  a  finreigii 
•rate  is  war* 

,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitot*  a 
levying  war,  that  the  parties  who  have  begun  to  do  so 
should  arrive  at  that  degree  of  success  to  put  the  whob 
kingdom  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  actual  flagrant  war  and 
congest,  such  as  this  c6tintry  has  in  former  unhappy 
times  been  subject  to ;  if  they  assemble  themselves  toge* 
ther  with  the  treasonable  purpose  of  overturning  the  go* 
vernment,  with  the  treasonable  purpose  even  of  overawing 
the  parliament,  with  the  treasonable  purpose  of  makings 
by  lirmed  force,  the  King  change  his  measures,  that  is  as 
mudi  a  levying  war  as  if  they  had  a  hundred  thcMisand 
men  in  battle  in  the  fidd  ;  though  in  oiie  case  they  might 
have  more  chance  of  success^  and  in  the  other  there  would 
be  tb6  greatest  probability  that,  in  th^  end,  their  sohemes 
would  be  frustrated  tad  defeated ;  you  will  therefore  k>ok 
aft  this^«-What  was  the  object  that  this  prisoner  and  those 
conoemed  with  him  ha4,  when  they  were  guilty  of  those 
acts  which  I  am  about  to  detail  to  you  ?  How  are  yoa  to 
£nd  what  are  the  objects  of  men^  unless  indeed  you  are  in 
the  very  interior  of  their  consultations,  and  can  read  their 
inmost  thoughts  i  How  are  you  to  find  out  what  are  the 
olgects  df  men  when  they  are  guilty  of  certain  acts  but  by 
considering  the  declarations  tbey^  themselves  make  pre*- 
vious  1jO,itfMl  aocompanying  those  acts,  and  the  nature  of 
the  aets  themselves,  and  the  objects  t/hat  they  must  neoes» 
larily  have  in  view  when  they  are  guilty  of  the  oondiict 
which  is  imputed  to  them?  Gentlemen,  when  I  make 
that  observation^  I  do  not  measi  to  say  that  tbartiforii  If  I 
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ilwald  pirove  men  did  certain  SlcU,  I  am  entitled  to  saj  to 
yon,  now  tell  me  what  it  was  they  intended  ?  That  is  not 
enoogh^I  agree;  but  what  was  their  intention  must  bea  fair 
inferenre  from  the  acts  themselves^  as  well  as  made  out 
by  the  declarations  that  accompanied  the  acts^  at  the  time 
tbeir  schemes  were  going  on. 

Gentlemeiiy  in  the  present  case  *the  persons  who  have 
been  guilty  of  this  offence^  had  laid,  as  will  be  manifested 
beyond  aO  doubt^  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  or 
endeavouring  to  overturn  the  government  and  constitution 
of  the  country  •  What  these  wild  men,  for  so  I  cannot  help 
calling  diem^^  What  these  men  intended  to  establish  in  lieu 
<a£  that  which  they  were  about  to  destroy,  it  is  impossible 
for  yon  <Mr  me  to  conceive;  no  matter  what  they  intended 
to  establish,  no  matter  whether  they  had  any  definite  ob- 
ject which  they  intended  to  establish,  the  question  is  this, 
did  they  mean  to  endeavour  to  pull  down  and  to  subvert 
that  which  exists,  and  whether  they  intended  that  the  con-> 
sequence  of  that  should  be,  that  which  necessarily  must 
be  the  consequence,  anarchy,  confusion,  and  misery,  to 
the  oommonity;  or  whether  they  had  some  defined  or 
immediate  project  and  scheme  of  government  of  their 
own  either  by  national  convention  or  otherwise,  no  mat^ 
ter,  the  qaestion  is  did  they  intend  by  insurrection  and 
force  to  subvert  and  to  overturn  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  country ;  because  if  they  did  no  man  alive 
can  deny,  whilst  the  law  Qf  England  remains  such  as  it 
has  been  for  years  and  such  as  I  hope  it  always  will  re- 
main, that  if  that  was  their  object  they  were  guilty  of 
palpable  Treason  against  the  clause  of  the  statute  in  levy| 
ing  war  against  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  the  other  two  counts  which  are  charged  in 
the  Indictment  in  fact  in  this  case,  resolve  themselves  into 
the  same  thing ;  the  (fther  counts  in  the  Indictment  only 
go  upon  this,  that  imagining  and  intending  to  do  that  or 
conspiring  together  to  do  that  which  these  men  ultimately 
did,  namely,  levying  war  would  be  a  Treason,  even  if  war 
bad  not  been  levied  by  them. 
.   Gentlemen^  having  stated  this    to  yon,  I  will  detail 
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to  you  as  shortly  as  I  can  the  nature  of  the  proceedmgs,  par« 
ticularly  asthey  effect  the  present  prisoner  Brandreth.  Gear 
tlemen,  let  me  make  one  observation  to  you  here,  which  is 
this^  that  he  is  the  only  person  at  present  upon  trial ;  but  it 
VfiH  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  detailing  the  evidence,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  course  of  proofs  to  prove  that  which 
many  other  persons  did^  many  of  whom  are  named  in  this 
Indictment,  and  that  which  many  other  persons  did  as 
(PQncerned  and  combining  with  the  prisoner  who  are  not 
named  in  the  Indictment,  because  those  acts  done  by  the 
prisoner  all  consist  in  conspiring  in  acting  iu  concert, 
that  is  to  say,  with  other  persons,  for  it  would  be  impos-> 
^ible  almost,  nay  quite  impossible,  for  any  one  man  to 
levy  war  by  himself. 

Gentlemen,  a  number  of  persons  in  this  county,  and  in 
other  parts  as  I  think,  will  be  shewn  to  you  by  the  evidence^ 
^nd  by  the  evidence  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the 
present  prisoner  himself  and  others  in  his  company,  had 
conceived  a  scheme  of   endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
government  of  the  country,  of  resorting  to  hostile  armed 
force  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  some  thing  to  be 
done  which  they  thought  it  was  an  object  to  attain  ;  many 
meetings  had  been  holden  amongst  different  persons,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  certainly  not  an  attendant  at  many 
of  those  meetings.     I  shall  introduce  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  to  you  in  that  part  of  the  transaction  which  at  pre^ 
sent  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  prdp:iinent  as  against 
him,  but  from  that  which  will  be  proved  as  against  him  i^ 
that  part  of  the  transaction  where  I  ^particularly  begin  to 
affect  him,  it  will  be  moat  palpable  aod  most  obvious  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  and  a  party  to  the  previous  proceed- 
ings of  those  with  whom  he  ultimately  acfed  and  others; 
and  that  his  conduct  in  that  which  he  pursued  in  the 
course  of  this  transaction,  was  for  the  purpose  of  effectuat- 
ing the  object  by  force  of  arms  which  had  been  consulted 
upon  previously,  whether  together  with  him  or  not  I  know 
not,  but  which  had  been  consulted  upon,  and  advised  and 
determined  upon  previous  to  the  time  when  I  begin  to 
affect  the  prisoner  immediately  and  personally. 
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&iftitl^m^ii^  70U  obs^fte  ttpOft  the  f^c^afthislndi^- 
mttit  ihAt  the  Prisoned  is  called  the  Nottiiigfaafn  C^t^tt, 
thkt  h  a  d^lgtiatioh  which  either  he  gave  to  hilnself,  or 
ivfaich  ibdse  who  were  cohcerrted  With  him  gave  hioi  at 
th^  time  of  the  transaction.  A  conBpiracy  had  h^eti 
tbttt^td  to  make  a  rising  in  this  cottnty^  and  not  only  to 
hav6  a  thing  and  insutfebtion  here,  hut  it  was  stated  by 
th^e  parties  themselves  that  it  was  td  be  in  concert  With  * 
ceftain  other  parts  and  places  in  this  kingdom ;  in  shott^ 
to  b^  a  general  insurrection  a^  fat  as  they  intended^  and  a^ 
^ar  as  ttiey  could  effectuate  it  thtoughaut  the  kingdom  td 
concentrate  their  forded  at  some  patticulat  and  gireti 
piace,m  order  theh  to  march  on  for  tiie  purpose  of  having 
a  general  and  open  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

Gendemeii^part  of  this  hostile  force^  for  so  I  call  it^  4ira8 
to  be  assembled  in  yodr  county,  other  parts  Were  to  b^ 
assembled  in  other  plades,  atid  particularly  at  the  town  of 
l^ottiiigham,  whibh  is  at  do  great  distance  from  the  pait 
of  your  county  where  these  transactions  partlcnlafly  torok 
place,  and  With  respect  to  (hose  persons  who  were  t(y  ac% 
in  this  county  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  Notiitigliam  or 
Notiinfgham  Forest,  I  think  it  is  called,  and  town  of  Not- 
tingiiam,  was  the  place  to  which  the  Dertyshife  coiispJ- 
irators  were  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junctioii 
in  Nottingham  Forest,  and  of  taking  the  towh  of  Not- 
fingham. 

Gentlemen,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  declarations  of 
these  persons  themselves,  meetitigs  bad  taken  place  be- 
tween thos^  who  were  die  conspirators  in  Nottittgbaiti  and 
those  who  were  the  conspirators  in  iXeAyi^hire,  the  platl 
liad  been  settled,  that  at  two  or  thre^  different  Villages  or 
towns  in  Derbyshire,  which  I  will  mention  to  yori  pre- 
sently, those  .  Derbyshire  men  Urete  to  assemble  them- 
selves together  on  one  particular  night,,  namely,  the  ilight 
of  the  $th  of  June ;  atid,  when  they  had  assembled  them*- 
selves  from  the  different  villages,  they  were  to  m^ch 
from  the  ultimate  spot  where  all  the  Derbyshire  men  Were 
to  cdlect  themselves  together  in  otder  to  proceed  to  Not- 
tingham^ there  tojoih  those  whom  they  stated  or.  thought 
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lo>e  rea^y  aft  No^ing^aqa  ior  4i^  purposf  of  #CQB|ni<ii^ 
tl^r  tra^oii^bk  piM-ppse*  TM  nigf^t,  wbatevsr  pigbk 
h^ive  been  tt^ft  previous  cpiisjukati^s  ipp»a  the  tpbiecl* 
Tde.  Bigkt  fixed  upon  fo|f  ^bu  purpe^e  vm  MoPldpf,  tb^ 
9X^  of  JoDi9 1  dujiog  the  coiirse  of  A«t  nigjbt  ibey  vfve 
to  ^sifeml^le  from  thf  iir  dilTereat  j^aoes  of  babitiUOB,  m 
4s  to  reacU  Npttiagham  by  the  Tfieidajr  raorauig. 

Geatieuiep,  tt|e  {Htism^  at  Ibe  bar,  Braiidf«tb»  waa  ta 
b^,  aad  «)r^»  thie  leader,  ai^d  thq  caaduc^r,  and  the  cqw^ 
jaaader  of  thie  DarbyibiTe  tosurgentB,  for  the  pyp>ofe  of 
cpfiduGtiag  thenfi  tp  Kottiagbi^iB.  At  wb|it  tfPTfMififa 
period  b^  c^fae  over  frpni  Nottioghcua  for  iImp  yinpo#e> 
I  40  iiQt  know  tb^  I  G^r  aacwrately  aj^tf  t^  joa ;  bM 
here  he  was  ia  Derbyshire  meal  eertaiidy  on  Saodajr  tbt) 
9^  of  June.  I  believQ  be  bad  biee^  at  a  pvevioaa  eie^tiag 
a  day  or  two  before,  a^d  ba4  heem  at  ooe  anoftiaig  of  tb# 
cpospiratois^  and  anoliher  reiM»Nl  of  the  con^piratppa  a  i^f 
or  twp  before ;  but  on  Saoday  the  8th  <^  Juae  hia  wm, 
OYQr  at*  Pc^tridgiBy  wbMlb  ia  a  village  or  tpara  11^  yoiir. 
qoUEBky ;  vrb^b  ^m^  pf  you  a&ay  probal^y  kpie^ir  whece^ 
be  ^aaie  fpr  ik^  ^;qfm9»  pa»ppfie  not  only  of  fai^ipg  tbi^ 
lead^  of  the  ipsavg^^iits  wbe»  tliey  tfaoald  fctjaaUjr  ma,  Im^ 
for  the  e^ij^ess  purpose  p^  ire/e^irviag  the  infty^geolt  ia  tb^ 
Goarep  of  ih^  day^i  and  stating  Mid  en^la^ng  ibe  plao  iff> 
QperapoQ#  whi«h  wa^  tp^  take  plaee,  and  pptalkig  out  I0 
then^  the  GeMi>se  they  were  to  pui^aaa^  aad  of  d^igaarifig 
to  tbefn  the  ob^efft  they  had  >a  viemf^  namdy^  cbaa  #f  m 
J^vobitio^  9fki  sttbvertJA^  tba  GoY/eroraan^j  ^^d  vij^uig: 
aU  oS^  every  thjiig  off,  e«  every  thiug  eleao,  to  asa  ow  af 
tbpir  own  pbfta^i^f  m  f^ftti  of  3abvef dpg  the  G^i^wmm^ 
aad  CoQfitkatiio^  of  ^be  opiio^By  tJirougb  the  aMlUm  a£ 
hostile  fprcf  a^d  op^Qt  BdMUoq. 

Gep,t]eaaeB,  there  i^  at  Pentridge  a  poUie  howe^  called 
tba  Whili^  Horse,  kept  by  a  peKson  of  the  naoM  afi 
Wa^ghg9^9ii  a  widow  I  beliere^  who  waa  theoMihas  ofi 
one  of  th^r  pirspaa  epQ«:era«d  ia  the  conftpifacy  witk 
Bii4nd^t^,.^n(i  Qn$  pf  tbe  pergom.  extrenaly  aetive  aa  ai 
Iffider  pf  ihe jpsMrgeetla  in  the  tmofiMtiQa  I  aBLaboattoi 
^m^rrHo  th^  Wbita  Upaaf^.aatbaatb  of  humr  Bmnr 
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dreth  i^e8oned>  and  there  he  was  :  he  sat,  as  I  will  prove 
io  yoti  beyond  all  doubt,  to  receive  the  conspirators  and 
imurgents  with  his  maps  and  his  plans  before  him;  be 
detailed  to  them  the  course  and  plan  of  operations,  he 
pointed  out  to  them,  not  in  one  moment^  but  from  time 
to  time  as  they  had  access  to  him,  and  came  into  the  room 
where  he  sat ;  not  merely  the  course  of  their  proceedings 
from  Pcntridge  to  their  rendezvous  to  get  to  Nottingham 
with  his  hostile  force,  but  he  was  pointing  out  to  them,  by 
a  map  and  plan  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  the  different 
fowns  and  places  al  which  he  expected  there  would  be 
simultaneous  risings,  risings  at  the  same  time,  on  that 
Monday  night,  and  from  which  other  conspirators  and 
rebels  were  to  come  for  the  purpose  of  joining  them, 
when  they  should  reach  Nottingham  to  make  their  grand 
army,  which  was  to  be  formed.  Now,  Gentlemen,  whether 
this  man  and  his  coconspirators  had  conceived  that  they 
should  have  assistance  and  force  beyond  that  on  which 
they. or  any  mischievous  men  could  calculate,  which  I' 
most  conscientiously  believe  they  had  misconceived*  I* 
care  not,  I  care  not  whether  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in 
that  stated  by  Brandreth,  that  the  people  of  Sheffield 
would  rise  and  come  southward  to  Nottingham  to  join 
them:  I  care  not  whether  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in 
that — he  stated  that  the  people  of  Wakefield  and  Leeds 
were  to  come  southward  to  join  them  in  Nottingham  ;  it 
matters  not  to  you  or  to  me,  when,  a  man  is  conjuring  up 
his  fellow-citizens  to  war,  whether  he  tells  them  truth  if 
he  states  certain  matters  as  facts  to  them,  and  states  to 
them  that  which  is  the  object,  and  thereby  induces  them 
to  join  him  in  his  nefarious  purposes ;  his  guilt  is  as  great, 
I  was  almost  going  to  say  greater,  than  if  there  were 
truth  in  the  statement :  for,  he  is  stirring  up  evil  spirits 
ta  acts  of  rebellion^  and  his  guilt  is  as  great  whetlier  the 
ineans  he  states  he  has  are  true,  or  whether  the  statement 
of  such  means  be  false-^what  matters  it  if  a  man  gets  an 
army  of  rebels  in  the  field ;  what  matters  it,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  his  guilt,  whetlver  he. has  another  army  to  join 
him  ftom  the  east,  from,  the  west,  firom  the  ncMrth,  or  fromr 
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%\\e  souths  his  guilt  is  precisely  the  same  if  he  has  hiokeii 
put  intoopea  acts  of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  in* 
cluced  others^  by  his  false  represeatatioas,  to  join  him  in 
$ucb  nefarious  purpose. 

.  Gentlemeuy  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  this  man,  pre* 
siding  and  stating  to  person  after  person  coming  into  that 
public  house ;  for,  though  this  had  been  pxevioasly  to 
bursting  out  into  riot,  had  been  before  the  explosion 
planniog  and  smothering  in  the  dark ;  yet,  whei^once  it 
has  been  resolved  upon  that  the  explosion  shall  take  plaee 
when  men  approach  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  gefc* 
ting  proselytes,  they  talk  more  publicly  when  they  diinlB 
that  they  are  ripe  for  the  explosion.  On  Sunday  the  8kh 
of  Jane  this. man,  who  had  come  over  from  Nottingbam 
to  Derby  to  lead  the  Derby  men;  who  did  lead  them^  not 
to  Nottingham,  for  they  were  dispersed  before  they  ar* 
rived  there,  but  towards  it :  this  man  sat  as  the  leader 
and  director,  as  the  generalissimo  of  this  hostile  foroe^ 
pointing  out  with  his  maps  and  his  plans  as  though  be 
were  the  regular  general  of  an  army,  who  was  prcjectini; 
an  hostile  invasion  of  a  kingdom  .with  which  be  was  at 
war.  There  he  sat,  explaining  to  them  what  was  the 
plan,  and  was  the  object  of  tiie  plan  ;  and  on  the  next 
flight,  on  the  9th,  he  performed  it  exactly  as  he  had 
$t9ted  it  on  the  8th«  The  plan  was  this,  there  were 
several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pentridge,  South'* 
wingfield^  a  village  of  the  name  of  Alfreton,  Swanwick, 
Crich,  and  Heanor  ;  these  are  all  villages  each  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  other,  and  the  plan  was  that  at  a 
certain  hour  on  the  Monday  night  the  diiTerent  persons 
who  wefre  joining  in  this  conspiracy  from  these  places 
were  to  rendezvous  together  at  a  certain  place*  Bran- 
dreth  the  present  prisoner,  and  another  man  of  the  name 
of  George  Weightman,  were  both  at  Pentridge:  froni 
what  country  Brandreth  came  I  know  not,  hut^  having 
come  to  Pentridge,  he  staid  at  the  White  Horse.  Bran^ 
dreth  and  Weightman  were  to  go  from  Pentridge  over  to 
Southwingfield, .  and  they  were  to  be  at  a  place  called 
Hunts  Barn*    At  Hwta  Barn  they  expected  to  find  some 
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•f  Ibe  WingfleM  consfMrators  fekdj  for  the  purpose  of 
joioing  then.  To  Hunts  Bam  George  Weigbtmaai,  and 
Brandretfay  tmd  ano^r  man  went,  and  at  Huata  Bartf 
they  found  the  Wingfield  men ;  tbey  found  them  with 
afWy  with  pikes,  with  balkts,  with  those  sort  of  weapons 
which  meUf  engaged  v^  these  nrfariotts  purposes,  coUeef 
together ;  and,  a»  I  believe  it  wiit  appear  to  you  with 
some  cf  those  pikes  prepared  by  some  of  the  persons 
aceused,  for  the  express  paj^se.  At  Hunts  Barn  tberc^ 
were  mot  emly  the  persons  there  who  were  armed  with 
diese  tfaii^j  hail  there  was  a  supply  of  pikes  in  order  that, 
aa  they  wore  joiaed  by  p^sons  who  were  in  their  conspi-^ 
ntgy  and  peit  of  their  forces,  they  might  there  be  fur^ 
Mshied  with  airms  when  they  got  to  this  plaee. 

Geiitiemen,  from  Hunt$  Barn  it  was  intended  that  when 
they  had  got  the  Southwingfireid  people  together  they 
were  to  proeced  from  Southwkigfield  towards  »  place 
called  Topham's  Close ;  and  they  expected  that  somci 
of  the  Pentridge  people  would  come  over  and  join 
them,  eiliier  at-  Hunts  Barn,  or  in  their  progress  lo- 
waids  Topham's  Close.  They  proceeded^  with  Brandreth 
at  theiF  head,  towards  Topham's  Close,  but  in  making  that 
{MTOgresB  they  effected  that  which>  was  another  object  they 
had  m  view ;  their  object  was,  of  couriie,  to  collect  as 
many  pcvsoos  together  as  they  could  as  part  of  their 
itwees,  their  otsject  was,  of  course,  to  get  as  great  asup^ 
ply  of  affmsi  as  they  couM:,  for  t^e  purpose  of  arming  aH 
who  should  act  with  them,,  and  they  proceeded'  iu^  theilr 
progress  hom  house  to  house  wherever  tbey  knew  there 
wair  a  gun  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of 
that  house ;  there  did  tbey  make  what  I  will  call  their 
attttok,  for  the  purpose  of  compeUiag  the  owner  of  that 
gun,  wjalo  had  k  for  bis  own  defence;  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  it  against  the  Government  of  the  countryv 
to  diedi«rer  it.  One  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  settlbd 
hipl^  glorious  constitution  a»  established  in  1668,^  and 
ndiich^  1  hopie  these  Hie^  will  never  bceak  down,  wds 
Aat  an^  £c|glisman^  might  h»ve  arms,  for  his  defence^* 
litiAe  ^< those  who  escabfohsd' that  rigbe  as  against  aihi^ 
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trary  powe?,  imagine  that  they  were  putting  into  the  hands, 
of  such  men  as  Brandreth  and  iiis  conspirators  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  from  the  honest  English  farmer  the  gun 
he  hadfor  hid  defence^  and  converting  it  into  an  instrument 
for  the  destruction  of  hi3  fellow  subjects^  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country. 
Gentleosen,  they  took  the  arms,  but  that  was  not  enough ;. 
you  and  every  man  knows  what  additional  terror  arises 
from  multitude  and  numbers,  and  that  those  who  meet 
large  numbers  together  in  hostile  force  have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  willing  and  the  unwilling  when 
iJiey  see  them^  and  therefore  the  object  of  this  man  and' 
his  coospirators  was  not  only  to  take  the  arms  from  those 
who  would  have  scorned  to  use  them,  many  of  them  at 
least,  for  such  purposes,  but  to  press  them  into  the  service, 
and  to  compel  them  to  join ;  if  a  man  did  not  choose  tcr 
go  himself,  if  he  had  a  son,  tne  son  was  to  be  pressed  into 
the. service;  if  he  had  no  son,  but  a  servant,  this  servant 
was  to  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  the  object  was  a  man 
and  a  gun  from  every  house  into  which  we  gp,  the  man 
not  to  be  left  in  possession  of  his  own  gun,  but  a  gun  for 
some  one  who  was  perfectly  a  willing  attendant,,  and  a 
pike  to  be  put  into  the  h^nds  of  an  impressed  man,  if  un** 
willing  to  join.  In  the  way  to  Topham's  Close,  they  called 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hardwiok.  1  will  not  take  up  your 
time  and  bis  Lordship^s  time  in  detailing  the  transactions 
which  took  plaoe  at  every  house,  for  you  must  hear  them 
from  the  witnesses,  but  when  they  arrived  at  Topham's 
Close,  they  found  themselves  not  joined  as  they  expected 
by  some  of  thelnen  who  were  to  come  from  Pentridge ;  thq 
persons  at  this  place  were  commanded  and  headed  particur 
Isrly  by  Brandreth  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  George 
Weigbtman ;  they  halted  at  Topham's  Clo^e  \  having  been  at 
Mr.  Hardwick's,  and  not  being  Joined  by  the  Pentridge 
men,  they  tboi;ight  it  right  to  dispatch  some  part  of  their 
party  for  the  purpose  of  going  towards  Pentridge  to.  se^ 
whether  the  jPentridgemen  were  any  pf  vhem  coming  that 
way,  and  to  meet  them.  Geprge  Weigbtman,  therefore, 
and  £^  certain  number  of  these  persons  proceeded  by  a  pUof 
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Called  CobUrn  Qiiarry^  and  so  by  the  Wire-mill,  bringitig 
ttiem  to  a  place  between  Topham's  Close  and  the  town  of 
Pentridge ,  Brandk*eth  and  a  great  party  remained  there  for 
some  time  afterwards,  and  marched  on  till  they  came  to 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Elijah  Hall,  who  is  a  farmer  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  at  his  house  they  made  the  same  sort  of 
attack  that  they  had  made  at  Mr.  Hardwick's ;  they  de- 
Aitoded  his  gun;  they  insisted  upon  having  it;  they  took 
it  in  fact  by  force ;  and  having  done  th^t,  they  then  in 
sisted  upoa  having  one  of  his  sons ;  the  son  of  Mr;  Hall, 
young  Mr.  Elijah  Hall,  was  extremely  reluctant  to  accom- 
pany them ;  he  refused,  in  fact,  but  he  was  obliged,  and  t 
do  not  wonder  that  he  accompanied  them  so  far  as  he  did ; 
he  left  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  returned  to  his  own 
home.  I  am  glad,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  that 
Mr.  Elijah  Hall  had  not  the  means  of  escaping  sooner 
than  he  had,  for  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  them  a 
tonsidferable  way,  and  I  have,  through  his  means,  the 
testimony  of  part  of  their  proceedings  from  as  honest  and 
as  unquestionable  evidence  as  can  be  presented  in  a  Court 
of  Justice. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Elijah  Hall  was  forced  to  accompany 
them ;  be  did  accompany  them,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
progress  which  Was  made  by  Brandreth  and  his  company, 
ithey  went,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  join  them,  next  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Walker.  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  attend  a  little  to  that  which  passed  at  Mr.  Walker's  for 
the  purpose  of  particularly  marking  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
they  demanded  Mr.  Walker's  gun;  Mr.  Walker  was 
equally  reluctant  to  give  them  his  gun,  as  Mr.  Elijah  Hall 
and  Mr.  Hardwick  had  been,  but  the  gun  was  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit ;  some  of  the  party  knew 
that  Mr.  Walker  was  ateo  in  possession  of  a  pistol,  and 
as  they  were  going  away  they  returned  and  demanded 
his  pistol,  he  denied  that  he  had  a  pistol,  but  the  Notting- 
ham Captain  and  the  leader  insisted  upon  havingthis  pistol; 
Mr.  Walter,  who  set  some  store  by  it,  remonstrated,  and 
said  you  have  my  gun  but  his  pistol  they  would  have;  and 
it  was  taken  by  the  Nottingham  Captain^  and  stuck  in  his 
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bett ;  he  had  a  whke  apron  twisted  roQDd  and  tied  round 
bis  body^  which  operated  in  the  same  way  as  a  leathern 
belt  would  have  done^  and  this  he  stuck  in  his  belt.  From 
•Mr.  Walker's,  Gentlemen,  they  marched  on,  and  they 
came  next,  I  think,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bestwick ; 
what  passed  there  I  will  not  immediately  detail ;  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  who  is  not  on  his  trial  now, 
but  is  one  of  the  persons  charged  in  conspiracy  with  them. 
At  Mr.  Hunt's  house,  it  will  not  be  material  in  the  course 
of  the  present  trial,  though  it  may  become  material  here- 
after,  to  detail  what  passed ;  because,  whenever  he  shall 
be  upon  his  trial,  it  will  be  very  important  as  far  as  relates 
to  him ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  the  present  prisoner,  it  is 
important  only  as  shewing  that  they  were  going  on  on  tt)e 
plan  of  collecting  men  and  arms,  either  by  force,  or  by  re- 
ceiving them  if  voluntarily  given. 

Gentlemen,  from  Mr.  Hunts  they  came  to  the  hotise  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hep  worth,  at  that  house  a  most 
unfortunate  event  certainly  took  place,  took  place  from 
the  band  of  the  present  defendant  who  stands  at  the  bar ; 
but  when  I  make  that  observation,  I  desire  on  the  other 
hand,  to  put  you  in  this  trial  upon  your  guard  against  any 
prejudice  arising  from  that  circumstance  as  making  out  a 
case  of  Treason.  Now  I  think  I  am  stating  this  case  as 
fairly  as  I  can,  when  I  desire  you  not  to'  find  this  man 
guilty  of  High  Treason  merely  because  in  the  progress 
of  the  transaction  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  shewing  you  that  he  was  guilty  of  murder. .  Gentle- 
men, I  am  one  of  those,  arid  1  solemnly  protest  it,  who 
have  that  regard  for  the  law  and  for  the  distinctions  c^  law 
in  this  country,  that  1  am  particularly  anxious  that  you 
should  try  this  man  for  Treason,  in  the  same  unbiassed 
way  as  if  it  did  not  appear  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  murder;  except  thus  far,  that  if  he 
Was  guilty  of  Treason  it  shews  to  what  dreadful  ex- 
tremes that  crime  or  the  attempt  to  commit  it  will  bring 
men,  who  in  order  to  perpetraie  one  crime  frequently  fall, 
as  this  man  did,  intd  the  commission  of  others,  in  point 
of  moral  guilt  equally  atrocious  ;;  though  in  civil  guilt  a 
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di^tkicti4Hi  i£i  mj^M  ui  c^u^t^i^^af  Tre^uion  as  gre^^r  thati 
mvirfler. 

Qendemeti^  upon  tbeir  deiip^dixi^  eotraiice  aoid  de- 
iqan^iBg  arms^  tfaey  w^ie  refused  admittance.  Mi9* 
Hepworth^  Mrith  Aot  degree  pf  coiuBge  not  o^li^iays  be* 
lopgmg  to  females^  refused  th^m  admittance ;  wb^n  th^y 
found  they  C4)^Id  not  gain  admittwce^  Brandreth  pro- 
posed goipg  rowid  to  the  kitchen-window^  the  entra^oe . 
w,as  stiU  refused ;  at  last  the  servai^ts  w«re  called^  a  s^vfint 
of  Mrs.  Hepworth  was  sitting  down  drawing  oil  hif  half- 
hoots,  Brandreth  br<*e  the  \rindo.w,  the  most  ferocious 
oaths  accompanying  whi^t  piassedj  \ie  fired  into  the  l^itchep 
where  this  man  was  and  shot  hii^  in  the  shoulder^  and  tbje 
man  unfortunately  iinai,edifite^y  died :  th^y  got  bom  Mrs. 
Hepworth  these  guns  and  tHese  arms.  Npw,  Gentlejpei?, 
that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ^flM«iatiag  tjbe  9^ct 
that  they  had  in  view  of  collecting  me«  i^id  arms  will  be 
a»Ofit  palpaMy  wdi  obviously  proved  l^ep^s^  this  map 
aftea-  he  bad  committed  this  a,ct  whM^  was  an  lu;:^  of  de- 
sign aad  of  inteotioaf  when  he  foun4  other  persons  to 
whose  houses  they  came  thai;  were  unwi^Jiog  to  j<^  with 
him^  that  remonslratecb  ^%  ref«s^d>  that  resisted,  and 
ina»f»Uy  too,  overpowered  as  they  were  by  numbers,  held 
up  iJie  act,  the  ferocious  ect,  th^t  he  ha4  committed  aJt 
Mrs.  HcpwortKs,iiailierroBem  to  the  pthers— "  I  hav^  shot 
one  ma^  already,  and  I  will  shoot  you  if  you  will  not  join 
us.''  Gentlemen,  tUs  therefore  was.  no  act  of  aiiujdea 
ebulGtion  of  passion  provoke  by  quairel,  for  after  he  had 
committed  the  act  he  gloried  in  it,  usiipg  it  99  09^  o^  the 
aigumenu  to  compel  parsons  (o  join  ^m  at  subpecpiemr 

times. 

Gentlemen,  having  done  this  at  Mrs.  Hepwprth'a^  Hmj 
marched  on  and  came  next  to  the  homae  of  a  M«» 
Fletcher,  where  pretty  much  the  same  sce^e  passed  ^  1^ 
Mrs.  Hepworths<I  mean  short  of  death) ;  from  tl^at  tb^ 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr#  Storer,  Ae©  tb^y  were  joinflrt 
by  ^YeiglMP^wi's  party  who  had  gone  to  the  Wire-miM  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  upthePeotridge  men ;  tji^y  thenpn^ 
«eede4  ta  the  village  of  Fentridge  whese  tb^y  j^ta^^ke^ 
\ 
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them  went  one  way  out  of  Pentridge  towai^dd  the  Bot** 
terley  Iroil-work&,  and  the  other  the  other  way.    Getitle<» 
men,  it  was  a  grand  object^  if  they  coutd  have  effected 
it^  to  have  got  the  men  of  the  Butter  ley  Iron^worki  to 
Join  fhenij  fbr  if  they  could  hare  suceeeded  in  the  pTati 
of  taking  Nottingham^  as  they  called  itj  of  establishing 
thenlselveft  in  hostile  force,  the  possession  of  such  workd 
^  the  Butterley  Iron- works  belonging  to  Messrs.  Jessop 
was  considerable,  as  it  would  have  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  niaking  arms,  pikes,  and  other  weapons  at 
thdse  works ;  they  weiit  to  the  gates  of  the  Iron^works; 
there  they  fbund  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Goodwin, 
who  had,  I  believe,  his  people  very  faithful  and  steady  to 
him*— he  remonstrated  with* them,  be  talked  to  them  on 
ihe  impropriety  of  their  measures,  they  did  not  think  fit! 
to  make  any  attack  on  the  Butterley  Iron-works,  but 
ftway  they  marched  en  ;  when  they  quitted  the  Butterley 
Iron-works,  the  one  party  having  gone  round  the  one 
Way  and  the  other  another,  they  came  to  a  place  calledr 
Greenwieh,  which  was  stiU  in  the  progress  towards  Not- 
tingham, and  there  the  two  parties  formed  one  again; 
before  they  went  to  the  Butterley  Iron-works,  some  of 
ihem  not  finding  themselves  met  by  so  many  persons  as 
they  expected,  for  they  expected  to  have  received  com<« 
inunicatiotts  firom  Nottingham  and  other  places,  began  to 
doubt  whether  every  thing  was  so  ripe  for  tiie  eflFectualingf 
their  project  as  Brandreth  and  others  of  their  advisers 
had  told  them  ;  upon  which  they  said  it  would  be  better 
to  send  George  Weightman  towards  Nottingham  for  rise 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  Nottingham  people  wcrel 
coming  towards    Pentridge,  or  whether   they  were  in 
Nottingham  forest,  or,  in  fact,  how  things  were  going  on 
In  Nottingham.    Georg^  Weightman  and  another  persod 
took  a  horse  out  of  the  stable  of  a  Mr*  William  Booth 
Who  lives  there,  and  George  Weightman  set  off  on  this 
horse  for  Nottingham.    Gentlemen,  they  proceeded,  with 
Bratidreth   at  their  head,  from   Ch-eenwich  to  Codnor, 
before  they  got  to  €odnor  they  were  m^et  by  other  person^ 
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some  of  them  from;  Swaawick,  they  came  then  to  Riplejr> 
and  theqce  to  Codnor;  having  collected  the  persons 
from  Pentridge,  from  Wingfield,  from  Codnor,  from 
Swanwick,  and  from  Ripley,  Brandreth  formed  them,  he 
had  formed  them  hefore,  bat  it  was  necessary  to  form 
them  again  as  others  came  in ;  Brandreth  assuming  to 
be  the  leader,  and  some  other  persons,  not  now  on  their 
trials,  acting  as  inferior  officers  by  keeping  up  the 
stragglers, by  being  in  the  rear  to  prevent  people  escaping, 
and  so  on ;  for  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
forced  to  join  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to  have 
gone  home,  and  you  will  find  that  when  one  or  two  men 
were  endeavouring  to  get  away,  Brandreth,  as  well  as 
others,  immediately  addressed  themselves  to  them,  pushed 
them  back  into  the  ranks,  and  told  them  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  escape  they  would  certainly  shoot  them.  They 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Raynor,  at  Langley  Mill.  I 
should  state  to  you,  by  the  way,  that  when  they  were  at 
Codnor,  where  there  are  three  public-houses,  they  went 
in  different  parties  to  those  public-houses,  the  Glass-house 
Inn,  the  New  Inn,  and  the  French  Horn  ;  at  one  of  these 
houses  they  had  considerable  refreshment,  and  Brandreth 
called  for  the  bill.  The  landlord  brought  him  the  bill, 
(no  matter  the  amount — one  pound,  and  something  more) 
and  expected  to  be  paid.  Brandreth  said—"  You  will 
not  be  paid  now— you  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  we  have 
effected  our  purpose  :  we  are  going  on  for  the  purpose  of 
Revolution."  I  merely  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing that  his  declaration  was — *'  Here  we  are,  assembling 
from  place  to  place— >and  here  we  are  armed,  and  march- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  producing  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion/' 

Gentlemen,  they  then  proceeded  to  Langley  Mill.  At 
Langley  Mill,  George"  Wcightman,  who  had  proposed  to  go 
on  Mr.  William  Booth's  horse,  to  see  how  they  were  going 
on  there,  returned  on  this  horse,  when  George  Weight- 
man  .advanced  Brandreth  and  he  had  a  private  conver- 
sation ;  what  passed,  of  course,  between  those  two  I  can- 
not t^ll  you.    Whether  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
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George  Weightman  should  make  the  representation  which 
he  did  make  I  caqnot  tell,  which  induced  them  to  march 
OQ ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  a  true  representation. 
Weightman  rode  up  tp  the  party,  said  all  w^s  going  oi^ 
well  at  Nottingham?-that  the  soldiers  wpuld  not  stir  from 
their  barracks  to  act  against  tbem"T*-th^t  Nottingham,  ii^ 
fact,  was  taken-rr-and  that  they  must  make  (laste  to  Not- 
tingham.   Gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  thiai,  the  party, 
clid  march  on ;  but  there  were  many  of  them  v^ho  began 
to  suspect,  by  not  seeing  so  many  join  them  as  they  ex- 
pected>  that  the  time  was  not  come,  if  ever  it  should 
come,  to  giv0  success  to  such  a  sch^e  as  this^  and  they, 
began  to  f^ll  off.      A  great  many  exertions  were  made  to 
keep  th^in  together,,  but  stiU  their  numbers  b^gan  to 
dwindle.    They  proceeded,  however,  many  of  them  to- 
wards Eastwood,  which  is  all  in  the  road  to  Nottingham. 
When  they  got  to  £$istwoo(^  a  report  was  made  that  the 
niilitary  or  the  y jpomanry  were  coming,  and  then  they 
began,  the  whole  body  of  them,  to  disperse. 

G^ndenien,  whilst  tfaes^  proceedings  were  going  oi\; 
for,  as  you  may  suppps^,  this  line  of  march  .must  have 
taken  a  considerable  tipie,  which  it  did—- till  the  Tuesday 
morning,  l^et^een  9  and  10  o'clock,  allowing  for  the  time . 
they  stopped  to  take  their  refreshment— -whilst  these  pro- , 
codings  were  going  on,  notice  had  been  given  by  some  per-? , 
sons  to  the  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham, and  between  Pentridge  and  Nottingham,  that  this 
party  was  advancing.    At  Nottingham  ^Iso  (for  I  shfvll 
prove  that  circumstance)  considerable  emotion  had  been 
observed  to  be  taking  pli^ce,  Th^^e  v^re  in  Nottingham 
Forest  parties  of  men  assembling  together  in  a  way  which 
gave  great  cause  for  suspicion ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  were 
assembled  for  the -purpose  of  being  jpiaec[  by  these  per-^ 
sons  from  Pentridge  and  Perby.     The  n^ agist^ates  took  . 
the  alarm,  and  went  out.    News  was  brought  to  these  in- 
surgents :  they  found  that  in  all  probability  they  should 
be  taken  in  Uie  very  act  of  marching  towards  Nottinghan^ 
and  they  began  to  disperse ;  but  it  was  late  before  that  de- 
tfxmination  to  disperse  was  taken  by  all  of  theni ;  for  s^ : 
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gentlemsm,  of  the  namcof  Rolleston,  rode  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  he  saw  upon  the  road  a  nrtmber  of  persons  to- 
gether, with  a  man  attempting  to  form  them ;  but,  upon 
the  yeomanry  and  the  magistrates  comiDg  up,  they  dis- 
persed on  all  sides.  Gentlemen,  when  the  magistrates 
and  soldiers  came  up  to  this  place,  they  found  the  ground 
covered  with  guns  and  pikes,  and  the  various  arms,  obri- 
ously  leaving  the  marks  of  a  dispersed  armj%  in  conse- 
queuce  of  their  not  meeting  with  the  numbers  they  had 
been  taught  by  Brandreth,  and  Weightman,  and  others  to 
expect.  Gentlemen,  what  became  of  Brandreth  at  that 
time  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  taken 
lip ;  but  of  his  identity-«-of  his  being  the  Nottinghmn 
Captain — of  his  being  the  man  who  led  them  the  whole 
line  of  march-^-of  his  being  the  person  who  presided  on 
the  8th  of  June,  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge,  when  the 
plan  was  laid  down,  and  detailed  to  all  those  who  came 
there;  and  the  object  of  that  plan  was  so  detailed)  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt.  Gentlemen, 
Lsay  diere  will  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt,  for 
many  of  the  witnesses  have  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
his  person.  When  I  say  that,  do  not  expect  that  the 
witnesses  will  state  that  he  was  exactly  in  the  same  situa* 
tion  and  appearance  that  he  is  now ;  certainly  not,  be- 
cause at  that  time  he  had  not  that  length  of  beard  which 
he  has  preserved  dc^wn  to  the  present  moment,  obstinately 
refusing,  I  believe,  lo  suffer  himself  to  be  shaved.  If  he 
supposes  that  the  change  of  his  appearance  will  prevent 
those  persons  from  knowing  him  who  had  this  oppoitu- 
nity  of  seeing  him,  I  can  tell  him,  that  I  believe  lie  is  ex- 
tremely mistaken  :  his  appearance  then  will  be  described 
to  you,  and  his  features  are  such  that  the  witnesses  will 
have  no  doubt  about  it :  they  wiH  state  his  being  a  high 
^nd  swarthy  man,  with  very  black  whiskers;  but  not  with 
that  length  of  beard.  He  was  also  dressed  dififerently ;  for 
he  had  a  dark  top  coat— meaning  a  great-coai,  with  pan- 
taloons, and  the  white  apron,  by  way  of  belt,  tied  round 
him  ;  and  I  believe  all  the  witnesses  who  had  any  conver- 
siHiott  with  him,  have  no  more  doubt  of  hts  being  thQ 
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nian^  than  I  fawve  of  Mj  teamed'  Metii  mint  tbe  IftMe 
being  the  penoa  I  have  always  known  and  taken  him  for ; 
tlierefore,  whatever  may  be  bis  object  in  ba^ug  bit  ap- 
pearance altered  by  difflerenoe  of  drdsftj  imd  length  oF 
beard^  that  will  not  prevail  tbe  witoesdeii  «peaftiog  to  bis 
identity. 

Gentlemeni  I  fear  I  have  detained  yoa  loo  long  io  de- 
tailing these  circumstances ;  bot  if  I  prove  the  facts  of 
bis  thus  presiding,  of  his  thus  declaring  the  Obfecte>  <^ 
bis  thus  acting  as  the  leader  of  a  banditti^  fi>r  I  tmn  oaB 
them  by  no  other  name^  considering  their  advance  and 
their  acts  from  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June^  to  tbe  Tuos^ 
day  morningy  what  is  that  but  levying  war  against  the 
State  and  the  Government^  and,  therefore,  against  the 
King?  The  purpose  was  to  subvert  the  State  and  the 
Constitjution ;  the  means  was  armed  hostile  force,  those 
arms  obtained  in  the  way  I  have  stated  to  you  :  if  there 
be  any  thing  else  which  can  constitute  levying  war  by  a 
subject  against  his  Sovereign,  but  that,  I  should  like  to 
hear  it  stated  in  a  Court  of  Justice ;  for  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  in  order  to  constitute  the  levying  war  that  battles 
should  be  waged,  the  distinction  between  the  helium  le- 
vatum  and  helium  percussum  is  this;  bellum  levatum,  or 
levying  war,  is,  though  battle  may  not  have  been  waged ; 
when  conflict  has  actually  taken  place,  it  is  then  helium 
percussum.  It  is  the  assembling  with  a  hostile  force  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  or  of  effecting,  by  hostile  force,  any  purposes 
of  a  general  nature,  and  not  merely  directed  against  the 
property  of  any  private  individuals. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  the  task 
which  has  devolved  upon  me  as  fairly  as  1  can.  I  have 
stated  the  law  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  have  stated  the 
facts,  as  I  believe  they  will  be  proved  by  the  witnesses : 
what  answer  is  to  be  given  by  my  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but,  unless  they  can 
alter  the  facts,  and  prove  to  you  that  the  man  at  the  bar 
is  not  the  man  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  it  appears 
to  me  actually  impossible  you  can  give  any  other  verdict^ 
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accoriiing  to  Ae  law  tmcl  the  eyidence,  tbaii  the  yerdict 
ofgniliy. 

I  have  but  one  wofd  more  to  $oy9  which  is  this,  I  am 
always  rgoiced  when  any  man,  who  stands  to  answer  for 
his  life  at  the  bar  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  has  all  the  means 
which  the  law  can  afford  him  of  making  his  defence* 
Pursuant  to  the  roles  of  law,  X  am  sure  he  has  all  the 
means  before  the  tribunal  who  preside ;  I  am  sure  he  has 
all  the  means  before  the  Jury,  who  are  sitting  to  try  him ; 
and  I  aok  sure,  as  £»  as  learning  and  ingenuity  can  assist 
him  in  the  person  of  his  Counsel,  he  has  All  the  means  an 
Englishman  can  have  for  his  defence  by  means  of  those 
who  are  an  honor  to  the  bar  at  which  they  practise. 
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Evidence  for  the  Caowit. 

Anthomf  Martin  swartu 
Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

a  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mcssn.  Oatnnip 
Jesflop  &  Co.  at  Butterley  1 

A,  Yes. 

Q,  They  are  iron  founders  t  .  . 

J.  They  are, 

Q.  How  far  is  Butterley  from  Pentridge? 

A.  About  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  Jane  haK 
going  to  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes.  ) 

Qi  Did  you  go  with  any  one  ?  . 

A,  Yes,  with  John  Cope. 

Q.  Is  he  also  in  the  service  of  Out^am,  Jessop  &  Com- 
pany ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  yon  went  i 

A,  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to  Pentridge? 

A'  He  asked  me  to  go  and  look  at  his  potatoes ;  thea 
he  said  he  had  a  little  business  at  Pentridge,  and  aski^ 
me  to  take  a  walk  with  him* 

Q.  Wherq  did  you  go  to  at  Pentridge  1 

A.  We  went  into  Wei^tmans  croft* 

Q.  What  Weightman  is  that  ? 

A.  At  tlie  public  house,  just  below  the  public  house«. 

Q.  You  staid  there  a  little  time  i 

A.  Yes.  .  .  ^ 

Q.  What  public  house  are  you  speaking  of?  -  ..  * 

^.  The  White  Horse.  :    .v     ... 

0.  Is  that  kept  by  Mrs.  Weightman  ?  \  \ 

A  Yes.  ^.    .   .. 
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Q.  Haying  § taid  in  this  croft  a  little  time,  where  did  you 
go  then  i 

A.  A  littk  ^  eiilDe  cot  of  Ihe  pvblte  hoale  and  asked 
118  to  go  into  the  public  house. 

Q.  Yon  and  Cope? 

A*  She  aiked  Cope,  not  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  iben  go  into  the  house? 

-A  Yes- 
.    Q.  Whatmmn  of  the  faovse  ? 

A'  We  went  into  the  house  part  fiist^  and  they  asked  in 
to  walk  into  the  parlour. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  into  the  parlcte  i 

A.  Yes. 

<2.  Did  yoa  fiad  any  pcfstes  th^^f 

^.  Yes. 
•    O.H6wmaii7? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  many  Ibeare  were  then. 

QL  Were  there  many? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  a  good  arany  at&rst>  aad  more  came 
afterwards. 

Q.  What  w^lre  ibey  about  when  you  went  kilo  the  room  t 

A.  Talking  about  this  revolutiom 

Q-  You  say  there  were  many  persons  in  the  room  when 
you  welit  in,  who  ^eat  those  petsoMs,  or  any  of  them  I 

A.  Them  was  «ne  they  calM  the  captaJA)  I  did  not 
kuMf  what  his  Baooie  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  hid  teKe? 

jtf.  They  called  bifti  Brairiiwth. 

Q.  Is  that  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  f 
.   A*  Yes,  that  is  the  prisoner,  I  am  surd. 

Q.  Were  his  dressand  appearance  then  thesame  As  Uiey 
arenowt 

Q.  In  what  respect  \9et^  they  different? 
A.  He  had  got  a  pair  of  grey  trowsers  on,  and  a  brown* 
ish  coat. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  coat? 

A.  A  great  coat« 

Q*  How  was  his  person  ?  t 


^.  He  was  sbftY^d  w4  (i««ml^  tjbc#- 
Q.  Do  you  remernW  tt^  mmmoi  tmfof  Aft  ^er 
penonf  wb>  w^c  t^we  wb^  jr^M  Hot. i«cM in* 

Q.  Mention  some  of  them  i 

J.  George  Weig^tiMiD^  Q«Mmi  Vf»¥k. 

a  WModKsraf 

^.  Joiepk    WeightiMm;   tjliee^  iw   «M»4m  loiqpli 

Weightman. 

CL  Two  Joseph  We^giAiwiPif 

^.Yes. 

Qh  Aqj  ofehevft  1$ 

A.  Thomas  Weightman. 

Q.  Any  odteis  that  you  leooQeci  ? 

^.  Those  wece*  ia  whan  w«  ^n^  wm%.  hki  at  ^ipntity 

more  came  in. 

Q«  Do  yoii  io^ow  A  penm  ^  Ihsr  amt  ^  WjUiam 
Tomer  } 
A*  Yes*  ^ 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 
<«•  Yes* 

^.  Hie  ca»m  in  eftief  w^4^ 
Q.  How  long  after  you  first  went  in  ? 
A*  I  c«Eino(.  tfi^e  uj^m  ff>ys^  I9  sffjrfioiprlws- 
a  When  you  first  went  in,  yow  9§ff,  Hm  Wimniatf on 
was  about  the  revoMpn;  4q  fmim^otkn^  ^lA^^Vfilte  I 
A.  That  gQ|»t]i»^fi|i^ 
Q.  Birandrj^^  f 
-4.  Ves. 

a-Whi^MRhje>sfiy? 

4^  He  h^  ^ot  #.  9iap  in  hii  hwii,  |K>h|||^f||^oitt  pc^ts 
where  they  were  to  assemble  to,  I  suppose. 

4'  He  M  wt  ^y  mf  thfog  ii  i^ieiilM^  h^m^ 
there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done  except  a  complet§:Qi^er- 
throw  of  the  Government, 

Q.  You  say  he  had  9^.m9  W  W  haiad  pQllltiiig  oat 
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A,  Yes ;  theK' was  canvas  at  the  baok  of  it,  and  crosses 
itjx>ii  it,  8D  as  to  find  oat  places. 

CL  fie  said  no  good  Was  to  be  done>  except  bj  the 
oveitnniing  of  the  Government  1 

J.  Yes. 

CL  Recollect  what  more  he  said  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say  any  more ;  bat  the  people  came  in^ 
and  they  kept^asking  questi<ms  as  they  came  in :  some 
knew  him,  and  some  did  not. 

Q.  What  questions  did  they  ask  him  i 

A,  About  the  Revolution. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Shirley  Asbury  t 

-rf.  Yes. 

QL.  Was  he  one  of  those  persons  who  came  in  \ 

A.  Yes ;  he  cam^  in  a  little  time  after  me. 

QL  Where  was  Brandreth  in  the  rooml 

A*  He  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  near  a  table. 

Q.  You  say,  as  persons  came  in^  questions  were  asked 
of  him  ? 

^«  jCes. 

(2.  What  sort  of  questions  ? 

A*  Talking  about  the  present  overtam,  and  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  what  proeeec^ings  they  must  go  about  i^ 
this  business. 

Q.  Whom  were  those  questions  principally  addressed 
to,  and  what  person  ? 

A.  There^  was  Ludlam  and  others. 

QU  Who  answered  the  questions  generally  ? 

A.  They  were  all  answered  by  them  one  amongst  the 
Other. 

QL  You  say  they  were  talking  of  what  proceedings  were 
to  be'tlJcen  iti  the  business — ^what  proceedings  were 
stated  ?  •      " 

A.  They  stated  that  there  must  be  an  overturn  of  the 
Government,  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless  that  waa 
done. 

Ci.  What  was  stated  .^  - 

A*  That  Was  stated^  1  suppose.  = 

Q.  Do  not  state  what  you  suppose^  but  what  wa:s-stated  ? 
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A.  It  was  tetded  tbat  tbey  should  ittead  on  Mondsf 
nighty  OS  soon  as  it  was  dusk. 

Q.  Where  were  they  to  assemble? 

J.  The  Pentridge  people  were  to  iMet  at  Pentridg^ 
H&d  the  Wingfield  people  near  to  a  simie  qnany. 

Q.  How  far  is  Wingfield  from  Pentn^ge  2 

A.  1  should  think  ahout  two  miles. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  what  way  thqr  weie  to  go  f 

J.  Yes ;  they  were  to  go  to  Nottingham^  to  Notting- 
ham Forest. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  at  the  Forest  I 

^A*  They  were  all  to  assemble  together  there,  to  meet  a 
large  party  there,  and  then  to  take  the  town* 

Q.  Was  any  time  mentioned  at  which  they  were  to 
meet  at  the  Forest  ? 

A,  They  were  to  be  there  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  Tuesday  moniiBg  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  where  those  peopk  were  to  come 
from  who  were  to  meet  at  Nottingham  Forest? 

A*  Yes ;  all  the  country  was  to  rise  all  at  one  time;  ten 
o'clock  at  night  was  the  general  tim^  hot  Pentridge  and 
Wingfield  were  to  rise  as  soon  as  it  was  dosk* 

Q.  You  say  all  the  country  were  to  rise;  were  any 
places  mentioned  ? 

A*  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  a  good  many  placea 
that  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Who  mentioned  Sheffield  and  Manchester? 

A.  Brandreth  mentioned  all  the  places. 

Q.  You  say  William  Turner  came  in  soon,  after  you 
were  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  this  I 

A.  Yes ;  he  began  asking  about  their  gnns  and  pikes^ 
and  where  they  were. 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  him  ? 

A.  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  estimate  was;  they 
said  they  had  got  none. 

Q.  What  estimate  I 
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\   A.  ThgtcntiiaiM  «f  the  gwis  and  the  pik^s. 

Q.  Was  it  William  Turner  who  adced  that  ? 

A.  Yesy  it  was. 

(L  What  did  he  saj  wfaea  he  ashed  the  queition? 

A.  Tbqj  aiuwered  there  was  none^  then  he  said 
parish  was  forwarder  in  the  business  than  any  other- 

Q.  What  parish  was  his? 

vi^Wiagfield. 

Q»  Bid  he  saj  how  they  wece  forwarder  i 

A.  Yes ;  he  said  they  had  got  an  estimate  of  every  g«iy, 
and  every  pisto^  and  every  sword  that  the  parish  bad :  he 
aaid  faa  wanted  to  know  the  reason  thai  the  others  had 
not  made  out  a»  ^timate  as  well  as  btm;  he  seemed  to 
Aiak  that  they  ougiit^  and  be  wished  to  know  where  the 
guns  and  pistols  were.  They  said  they  had  none- .  He 
^rantBd  to  know  where  the  gmswete  at  ButterIey-*«-that 
they  had  forty  pikes  of  dtetr  owa  Xo  spinret  amd  that  Ibey 
lay  in  a  stone  qiiarry*  ^ 

Q.Wbo'Saidtbatl 

A*  Turner* 

Qu  What  mone  was.  said  about  arms  \ 

Ap  Tfaojr  waoa  talkmg  about  plans  of  fetching'  them, 
and  how  they  must  fetch  them* 

Qi  Hdw  were  they  ta  get  them  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  and  demand  them#  and  if  thry 
ipeu|dnot  dniiver  them  they  must  take  them* 

Q.  Who  stated  that  ? 

A.  Ludlamt  aadl  Turner,  and  Barker,  they   were  alt 
talking. 
<    .aWhiohTamer; 

A.  The  short  one. 

Q.  You  said  William  Turner  ? 

^*  Yes. 

Op  Tiiatiiai^the.  Wingfidd  man? 

Jm.»  X  es« 

Q.  How  long  were  theae>  conversations  and  delibera* 
tmnscgpingrQniT^ow  long* were  you  there? 

A.  I  was  there  from  ten  o'clock  till  between  three  and 
%    four  in  the  afternooa.«-*I  left  them  there^ 
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Q.  During  that  time  did  many  persons  come  ini  -    - 

A.  Yes,  many  that  I  did  not  know. 
Q,  Was  this .  the  subject  of  conversation  during  the 
whole  time  you  were  there  i 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  known  Brandreth  before  i 

A.  No  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  he  state  or  was  it  stated  in  his  presence  from 
whence  he  came. 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  they  caU  him  1 

A.  They  call^  him  Captain,  that  was  all. 

Q.  Was  he  the  person  principally  applied  to  by  the 
questions,  which  were  asked  I 

A*  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  You  said  George  Weightman  was  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  P 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  that  day. 

Q.  How  many  persons  present  were  there  in  >tbe  course 
of  that  morning  f 

A.  I  should  think  there  were  as  many  as  forty  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

CL  Do  you  know  persons  of  the  name  of  Moore  i 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  person  of  that  name  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  name,  and  where  does  he  live  \ 

A.  Robert  Moore,  he  lives  at  Ripley* 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mac  Kesswick  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  came  in,  I  did  not  know  him  before  he 
came  in  there ;  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Mac  Kess- 
wick. 

Q.  How  far  is  Ripley  from  Pentridge  ? 

A,  About  a  mile  and  a  half* 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Bacon  ? 

A.  Yes.'  ^ 
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J,  No,  I  did  not  see  hliii.-^Yfe!»,  ^Heffe  tra§  Jobti  Babort 
diei-e^lt'wBs  Thoihas  I  did  not  *^e  thetc. 

Q.  Is  John  Bacon  a  Pentrid^e  man  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remeittber  ih  the  eoHf^  rif  ttee  Memitig 
Brandreth  saying  any  thing  more  than  yoailaite  tbld  us, 
as  to  what  'vcia^  going  on  ? 

A'  I  do  not  remember  all  that  he  said. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  persons  reciting  any*vers6st 

A.  Yes,  Brandreth  did. 

Q.  Do  you  tee6lk?ct  whit  the  pnrp6tt'6f  thdm  was  ? 

i/.  Yes,-i— "  Ev^ry  person  his  sifciH  must  try /^ — ;-**• 

Mr.  Cross*  We  are  not  to'feam  the  purpt^rt  of  tivir 
verses. 

Mr.  Solicitdr  General    Me  i§  gitirg-tte^the  Wttrdft. 

A>  "  Every  person  his  skill  must  try 
*   He  must  turh  out  and  not  deny/* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anymore  1 

Jd.  Yes, — '*  No  blOfody  soldiers/*— i—*I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  next* 

Q.  Do  you  rettiember  aby  other  line  ? 

A.  Not  just  now. 

Q.  Begiti  tigai'n,  ihd  ih«n  pferhaps  y(Mi  will  be  dible  -to 
repeat 

A.  "  Every  one  his  skill  must'  tty 
"  He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny. 
"  No  Moody  sddiers.*' 

I  cannot  recollect  aiiy  toore  j'Uifet  nolr. 

Q.  You  say  two  Joseph  Weightmans  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  Did  they  remain  there  the  whole  of  the  time  ? 

A,  Jfo,  one  of  the  Weightmans  went  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  How  C8^me  he  to  go  to  Nottingham  ? 

A.  He  was  to  go  to  Nottingham  to  see  how  the  Not- 
tingham people  went  on  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  that  said  i 

A.  Yesy  it  was  said,  and  he  set  ofT— money  vraa 
gathered  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  FrcNn  whom  wm  the  money  coHected  t 

jt.  1 4»iMMrt  :sajr  partieui^rly. 

Q.  The  persons  collected  in  the  room  i 

A*  Yes* 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that  ? 

A*  It  wBS'befoiejdiimer,  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Which  of  the  WeighUnans  was  it  I 

A.  Joieph. 

Q.  Which  of  the  Josephs  ? 

A.  Joseph  at  the  bottom  of  the  town ;  the  elderly 
maa. 

Q«  Sof  wJMit  ipuppoie  mis  Jie  sent  to  Nottingham  ? 

A.  To  see  whether  the  people  there  would  he  ready  to 
ta&A  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  he  was  to  return 
and  let  them  know. 

Q.  How  far  is  Nottingham  from  Pentridge  ? 

A-  Foavleen  miles. 

^.  Did  he  tdke  any  letter? 

A*  Yes. 

42L  Biomwthorat 

A*  Brandreth  wrote  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mac  Kesswick  saying  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes, 

a  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  On  going  into  the  room^  he  looked  round  the  room« 
and  said  he  tlxought  there  were  too  many  there  for  that 
business. 

Q.  What  answer  waa  given  \ 

A.  He  asked  (Brandreth  how  he  did,  and  Brandreth  did 
not  iknow  him  ;  so  'he  told  Mm  he  came  with  him  a  little 
along  the  road  :  Jthere  was  no  more  said^  but  he  went  out 
after  that, 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  recollect  him  .when  he  said  he  had 
come  with  him  along  the  road^ 

A,  Yes. 

:Q.  You  say  Mac  Kesswick  remarked,  there  were  too 
many  in  the  room  *for  that  business ;  was  anything  said 
upon  that  1 

A.  No,  nothing. 

e2 
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Q.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  do  you  remember 
William  Turner  sajMng  anything  more  than  you  have  told 
us  ? 
.  J.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? 

A*  They  were  talking  about  drawing  the  badgen 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  drawing  the  badger  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  about  laying  some  straw  io  the 
yard,  and  setting  fire  to  it. 

Q.  What  yard  f 

A,  I  did  not  hear ;  I  was  out  of  the  room  sometime. 

Q.  Was  anything  explained  about  what  they  meant  by 
drawing  the  badger  i 

A.  Yes,  they  said  that  he  would  run  out,  and  then 
they  would  shoot  him. 

Q.  When  was  that  to  be  done  ? 

A»  In  their  own  parish,  Wingfield,  on  the  next  night; 
they  said  they  had  got  some  little  vermin  to  kill  in  their 
own  parish,  and  they  must  kill  it  before  they  left  it. 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  in  the  room  all  the  while  you  were 
there  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  he  hear  all  that  pajssed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  most  of  the  persons  who  came  in  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  called  him  the  Captain  ? 

A,  George  Weightman,  and  some  others. 

Q.  To  carry  you  back  to  the  expression  you  just  used, 
was  it  stated  who  the  badger  was  ?  or  what  the  badger 
was? 

A,  Not  while  1  was  in  the  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  therefrom  ten  in  the  morning  i<> 

two  or  three  iii  the  afternoon.  ♦      • 

A*  Yes. 
Q,  What  were  you  doing  there  all  the  time  ?  ... 
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A.  i  was  getting  a  pint  or  two  of  ale,  and  hearing  the 
discourse. 

Q.  They  made  no  secret  of  this  discourse  to  you? 

A.  No,  they  spoke  it  openly ;  ihey  set  the  people  at 
defiance  :  they  said  they  did  not  mind  who  heard  them. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  that  company  for  four  or  five  hours 
not  partaking  at  all  of  the  conversation  of  these  parties  i 
—a  perfect  stranger  to  their  designs  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  know  of  their  meeting,  or  anything 
at  all  about  it  when  I  went ;  I  was  asked  to  go  by  a 
person  who  did  know. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  what  they  were 
about  ? 

A.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  to  tell  them  to  mind 
that  there  were  constables  in  the  room,  myself  and  Shir- 
ley Asbury,  and  they  threatened  to  put  us  up  the  chim* 
ney. 

Q.  You  told  them  to  mind,  there  were  constables  in  th« 
room,  and  they  threatened  to  put  you  up  the  chimney.* 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  those  constables  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Having  heard  all  this,  and  talking  to  them  in  this 
way,  did  it  remind  you  that  you  were  a  constable  I 

A.  They  knew  that  I  was  a  constable- 

Q.  Nobody  called  you  a  spy,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
.  A.  No. 

Q.  They  made  no  objection  to  your  being  in  their  com- 
pany ? 

'  A>  No;  they  were  in  the  house  before  they  called  me 
in. 

Q.  They  called  in  the  constable  ? 

A*  Yes ;  whether  the  woman  knew  I  was  a  constable  or 
BOt,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  they  called  in  the  constable  to  hear  their  de- 
bates and  deliberations,  did  they  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  exercise  your  authority i 

A.  I  told  them  to  mind  what  they  said. 
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Q.  And  to  i!o>  wliat  they  pleased  i 

A.  They  did  what  they  pleased,  and  said  what  they 
pleased. 

Qv  You  axlmottished  thedi  to  tahe  oar€  wfait  they  siid  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Was  that  before  you  bad  beard  miH^  of  wbat  you 
hare  related  to-day? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  in  aboot  a  quatter  or  balf  an  bouf  after 
I  went  in  that  I  told  them  that. 

Q.  When  yoH  bad  been  there  about  half  ati  botir,  yon^ 
thought  it  was  time  to  let  them  khow  you  were  a  o^nstable  \ 

A*  Yes, 

Q;  There  were  two  of  you,  two  constables  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  wefi«  not  always  as  ttiany  a»  forty  people  iq 
tberoom? 

A*  No ;  they  kept  coming  in  and  going  out, 

6.  Sometimes  not  above  half  a  dozen  7 

A,  Yes^ 

Q.  Sometimes  more? 

A,  Yes* 

Q.  Sometimes  less  ? 

A.  There  were  not  less  than  half  a-dosen. 

Q.  Can  you,  con^dering  how  much  fixictuation  took 
place  in  the  company  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours, 
take  upon  yourself  to  say  who  was  present  when  each  par* 
ticular  expression  was  used  ? 

A.  Each  particular  expression  ? 

Q.  About  going  to  Nottingham ;  can  you  say  who  were 
present  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  Wnightman  to  Not- 
tingham ? 

A.  There  were  me  and  Shirley  Aabury,  and  Geoige  * 
Weightman,  and  the  Gaptaiu  and  others. 

Q.  That  you  remember  perfectly  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  ware  more  tfaerci 

Q,  It  was  the  prisoner  who  repeated  the  yeraes  wiiioh 
you  have  tried  to  repeat  without  success  ? 

A,  Yes ;  and  it  was  he  who  delivered  out  the  papers ;  h^ 
wrote  them  himself. 


Q.  Hive  yon  got  yosu^fhficri 
A.  I  got'  a  paper  that  wtts  wrote  tfaeie. 
Q.  Have  you  brought  it  hefe  ? 

A.  I  have  not  got  one ;  Shirley  Asbiuj  bad  on^  ucl 
John  Cope  had  one. 

Q,\  What  were  thay  saying  when  you  were  so  good  as 
to  caution  (bena  of  your  character  of  a  constable  \ 

A.  They  were.talkiag  of  the  present  revolution,  and  th^ 
like  of  that. 

Q.  Who  replied  to  you  when  yoi\  gave  them  that  caution?; 
A.  Weightuaan. 
Q,  What  did  he  s^y  ? 

A*  He  said  they  wonild  soon  cram  sucH  feUows  n^  tbpi<e 
nf)  the  chimney. 

Q.  Which  Weigbtman  was  ti^tP 
A.  George. 

Q.  They  actually  suffered  you  to  remain  \s^  thftir.  com^ 
paay,  and  to  h^r  their  delib^i^f^tion^  for  thjpee  oi:  i^uc 
hours  afterwards  ? 
u^.Yes, 

Q.  Did  it  i)ot  occur  to  you  it  would  hay^  bie^ia^  4  vi^ry 
good  thing  to  have  set  off  to  a  magistrate  immedialfQly  an 
their  saying  that  ^ 

A*  Yes  it  would ;  bat  they,  threatened  UASuvery  bard,  I 
durst  not. 

hard  Chief  Baron  Rickurdi.    Which  of  thmn  did? 
-4.  All  of  them;  they  were  talking  of   shooting  any 
person  that  should  oppose  tltem  ;  they  talked  about  sfaoo^ 
ing  every  one  that  aa\d  c^ny  thing  about  tbam ;  that  they 
would  either  make  tluem  go,  jot  shoot  lliem. 

Mr.  Cross.    Are  we  to  understand  yo,u  w«»e  afraid  to 
quit  theic  cCMupany  I 

A.  1  was  not  afraid  just  at  the  present  time,  for  the  meo, 
J  went  with  had  something  to  do  with  them,  ai^  I  stepped 
With  him  and  had  a  pint  or  two  of  ale^ 
Q.  Were  you  sober  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  went  away  quite  sober. 
Q.  You  were  not  alarmed  at  all  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  was  alarmed. 
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Q.  How  soon  after  had  you  the  courage  to  go  to  a  ma- 
gistrate to  make  this  cominunication  ? 

A,  I  did  not  go  to  a  magistrate. 

Q.  Never  at  all  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  they  find  you  out  to  make  a  witness  of  you  ? 

A.  Because  they  knew  I  was  there  that  Sunday. 

Q.  Who  knew  ? 

A.  Our  master ;  the  man  I  was  with  told  him  I  was 
there. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  to  inform  a  magistrate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  care  informing  every  body  else  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  but  I  m;ght  suffer  by  informing  a 
magistrate  or  any  body  else,  I  thought  I  might  risk  my 
own  life  ;  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do  ? 

A.  Not  exactly— I  heard  them  talk  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

Q.  You  thought  this  was  all  foolish  talk,  did  not  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

QL.  Had  the  men  heen  a  good  deal  out  of  employment 
hefore  that  time  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  any  who  worked  round  us 
were  out  of  employment. 

Q.  I  do  not  talk  of  the  Iron-works  but  the  stocking 
makers  \ 

^.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was,   I  really  cannot  tell 
that  any  of  them  were  out  of  employment. 

Q.  How  that  was  you  do  not  knowf 

A,  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  drunk  do  you  think  at 
this  time? 

A^  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  was  drunk. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  had  been 
drinking  there  all  night  ? 

A.  There  was  that  gentleman  there  all  nighty  whether 
be  had  been  drinking  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  had  no  arms  with  them  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  they  were  joking  when  thej 
talked  about  stafiing  yon  up  the  chimney  ? 
A.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  joking  or  not. 

Bje-exandned  by  Mr.  Solictor  General. 

Q,  How  Jong  had  you  been  a  constable  at  that  time- 
when  were  you  made  a  constable  ? 
A.  A  few  days  before. 
Q.  A  special  constable  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  were  you  made  a  special  coastable  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Shirley  Asbury,  sworn* 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan. 

^  Q.  1  believe  you  reside  at  Greenwich? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  parish  is  that  ? 

A.  The  parish  of  Ripley  I  believe. 

Q.  What  are  you  by  employment  ? 

A.  I  am  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jessop. 

Q.  At  the  Butterley  works  i 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  employment  bn  the  8th  of  June 
last? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denman.  You  were  out  of  Court— you  did  not 
hear  the  last  witness  examined  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan.  Tell  me  whether  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  June  you  happened  to  go  to  the  White 
Horse  at  Pentridge,  Mrs.  Weigbtman's  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock. 

(2.  Who  attended  you  ? 
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A.  Anthony  Martin,  John  Cope^    George  Anjbb^py^ 
and  some  othcva. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  whom  you  found  ii^m,  but  whom;  yoii 
went  in  eompany  with  to  tbeihonae  ? 

jd.  John  Elsden. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  house  #hom  did  you  find 
there, — did  you  go  into  the  parlour  or  th^  bar  I 

A.  We  went  first  into  the  kitchen. 

Q.  And  from  thence  into  the  parlonr  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  go  into  the  parlour  ? 

A,  Mrs.  Weightman  went  in  and  told  them  there  were 
two  men  from  Butterley  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Did   you  hear  what    answer  was    made    to  Mrs. 
Weightman  when  she  told  them  that  ? 

A.  They  told  her  to  let  them  come  in. 

CL  In  consequence  of  thatt  did  you  and  EIs4en  go  into 
the  parlour  ? 
A,  Yes. 

a  When  you  went  into  the  parlour,  how  many  do  you 
think  were  in  the  room  2 

A»  About  twenty. 

Q,  Did  you  know  Bfty  Qi  theo»  by  ils^^? 

A.  I  knew  those  tb«t  I  worked  wttb> 

Q.  Who  were  there  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  John  Cope,  Anthony  Martin,— a  man  that  th^y  cal- 
led Wilham  Turner. 

Q.  Any  body  else  that  you  knew  ? 

A,  Turner  did  not  work  with  me. 

Q,  Were  tfi^e  any  Ripley  i^en  there  ? 

A*  Yes,  John  Moore  and  Robert  Moore. 

Q.  Any  body  else — any  Pentridge  men  that  you  knew  ? 
A.  Onnond  Booth* 

Q,  Do  yow  know  any  of  th^  W€«gfet«a|fcs  I 

A»  Yes ;  George  Weight|iRii|i> 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  Weightman  there  ? 
A,  His  youngest  brother. 
Q.  What  was  his  name  ? 


A.  I  do  not  recdUait  Ms  mme ;  there  were  Ifaice  of  them 

ahogether. 

a  Brothers? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  rememfcer  any  hoAf  efee  i 

A-  Mac  Kesswick  wais  there  aiso. 

Was  there  any  body  efee  that  yea  h«e  JiBClw*  or 
aeen  since  } 

A'  Not  that  I  recollect,  except  Brandreth. 

Q.  He  was  there? 

A,  Yes* 

Q.  He  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes>  be  was ;  I  am  sure  he  was. 

Q.  Where  did  he  sit,  and  what  was  he  doing) 

^.  He  sat  as  we  went  in  at  the  door^  with  his  back  to- 
v^^ards  the  door. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  before  him^ 

A.  He  hwt  a  n^ap  before  him. 

Q.  Was  it  open  or  shut  i 

A.  He  was  pointing  oot  the  places  where  itmf^l^t^  to 
go  to— where  they  were  to  meet 

Q.  Where  who  m&Ke  to  meet? 

A.  The  party  that  he  was  going  withv 

Q.  What  party  was  this  ? 

A,  The  party  he  was  with. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  know  any  thing  dboUt  m  p*Tty— 
what  was  the  conversation  about  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  the  part^'wiii 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  what  was  ta^te  dtone? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  the  things  that  he  saidT 
A.  There  was  some  poetry  that  he  repeated. 
Q.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  poetiy  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  poetry  1 
A.  "  Every  man  his  skill  must  try, 
«  He  must  turn  out,  and  not  deny : 
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**  No  bloody  soldier  must  he  dread, 
"  He  most  turn  out  and  fight  forl)read. 
**  The  time  is  come,  you  plainly  see, 
"  The  Government  oppos'd  must  be.'* 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  by  Brandreth,  or  any  persons  in 
bis  presence,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

A.  Yes ;  tfaey  talked  about  there  would  be  no  good 
done  tin  the  time  was  they  had  overthrown  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.  What  dse  was  said  about  the  Government  ? 

j1.  That  they  had  ho  doubt  they  should  succeed  in  what 
they  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  any  neighbouring  places 
or  villages  f 

A.  Yes;  they  talked  that  every  village,  and  every  part 
about  there,  was  to  kill  their  own  vermin* 

Q.  Was  any  explanation  given  of  iirhat  was  meant  by 
those  yennin — any  names  mentioned  of  any  persons  i 

J.  Ho,  I  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned  then. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  your  being  there  ? 

^.Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  the  vermin  I 

A.  The  first  place  they  were  to  go  to  was  Wingfield  ; 
they  were  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw^  and  set  it  on  fire  be-» 
fore  the  door. 

Q.  Before  whose  door  ? 

A.  Mr.  Halton's* 

Q.  Did  they  mention  his  name ) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Mn  Halton  ? 

A.  Colonel  Halton, 

Q.  A  Magistrate  of  this  county  i 

j3,  Xes. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  when  they  had  set  this  straw 
on  fire  before  his  door  f 

A.  That  he  would  come  out  then  as  soon  as  the  straw 
was  set  on  fire ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out,  they  would 
shoot  him. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  then  ? 
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A.  Then  they  were  to.  go  round,  and -Sheffield  and  Ches- 
terfield were  to  meet  them  at  Butterley. 

Q.  To  go  round  where  ? 
'   A.  I  did  not  hear .  where ;  but  that  they  were  to  go 
round  to  Butterley,  and  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  were  to 
meet  them  there. 

Q.  Was  any  tiling  to  be  done  at  Butterley  ? 

A*  They  were  to  kill  Mr.  Jessop  and  Mr.  Goodwin. 

Q,  Who  is  he — is  he  a  manager  of  Mr.  Jessop's  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  Mr.  Wragg  he  waft  to  be  put  to  death. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr,  Wragg  ? 
,  A'  He  is  in  the  works  too, 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  then,  when  Go6dwin,  Wragg,. 
and  Jessop  were  killed  ? 

A'  They  were  then  to  take  possession  of  the  place^  of 
the  Butterley  works. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  when  they  had  got  possession  of 
the  place 

A-  I  do  not  know  ;  they  did  not  mention  that 
^  Q,  What  did  they  make  at  the  Butterley  works? 

A.  They  had  a  steam  engine,  and  made  their  own 
iron. 

Q.  What  further  was  said  ? 
,  ^.'Turner  prod  need  a  paper  after  that. 

Q.  Which  Turner? 

A.  William  Turner. 

Q.  Was  that  put  into  any  body's  hands  i 

A.  Yes  ;  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Had  Brandreth  any  thing  to  do  with  that  paper? 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  any  thing   stated  in  the  presence  of  Bmn- 
dreth  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  stated  how  many  guns  every  one  had. 

Q.  Every  one  in  the  parish,  or  where  ? 
.A.  In  the  parisli. 

Q.  What  parish  ? 

A,  Pentridge. 
J  Q.  What  was  said,  when  they  were  talking  about  the 
guns  every  man  had  in  the  parish  ?  .     ' 
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^.  WiHiimr  Toflvier  seeflKd  to  thjnk^that  'the  Wtsglfld 
men  were  the  best  men. 

Q.  Why  were  they  the  best  meai 

J^  Because  they  bad  ^ot  more  jgmit  lfti«a  Biifity 
had. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  other  reason  for  their  ini^'tfae^eafe 
men  ? 

A.  He  said  they  had  a  paesel  of  pike%  to  the 'imaiberof 
about  forty,  in  a. stone  quarry. 

Q.  Bid  he  mention  wbai  stonecipiany  i 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  for  what  purpose  tfaoae  pikes  were  in 
that  stone  quarry  ? 

A'  To  protect  them. 

'Q.  To  protect  them  ? 

A.  To  protect  themselves^  and  slay  odiers  that  wete 
f^aink  them. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  as  to  what  was  to  be  do»e  the 
next  evening? 

A.  There  ^as  an  agreemenft  made  that  all  mev^  to  meet 
at  ten  o*oie>ck  the  next  night* 

Q.  Wliere  were  they  to  meet  ? 

A.  At  Wingfield,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  meet  at  Win^gpfidd  for,  the  next 
night? 

A,  They  were  going  to  Nottingham. 
Q.  Was  that  stated  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  said  they  fuere  to  go  to 'Nottmgham  ? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  at  Nottingham  ? 

A.  When  they  got  to  Nottingham  there  would  be  plenty 
of  rum,  and  an  fanndted  guineas  when  they  got  there. 

Q.  What  were  they  going  -to  Nottingham  for  ? 

A.  They  were  to  go  and  take  the  place  wholly  to  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Was  any  body  to  assist  them  ? 
-4.  Y^;;  it  was  said  Nottii^ham  was  to  join  tibem  when 
they  got  there. 
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Q4  When  they  had  taken  Nottingham,  what  vmB  to  be 
done  next  ? 

ji.  They  said  it  would  he  like  a  journey  of  plcaaore ; 
they  were  to  go  down  theriTcr. 

'(L  Where  w^re  they  to  go  down  the  riyer  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know;  but  4liat  when  they  got  to  Nottu^- 
ham  every  man  would  have  a  hundred  guineas^  and  plenty 
of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  »of  pleasure. 

Q.  You  say  George  Weigbtmiui  was  time  and 'two  of 
his  hroAetb  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Joseph  do  ? 

ji.  I  did  not  hear  that  said. 

Q,  Was  any 'body  sent  to  Notltngbam? 

ji.  George  Weightman. 

Q.  Was  it  ^Piorgeor  Joseph? 

J.  The  elder. 

Q.*What  was  he  to  go  to  Nottingham  for? 

ji.  To  see  huw  they  were  gokigon. 

Q.  Who  was  to  bear  the'  expence  of  his  going  there  ? 

jl*  There  Avas' money  gatinrBd  itttbe  room. 

'Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did<^a<or  not? 

ji.  I  cannot  say. 

*Q.  Did  BranXtt^th  remain  in  the  room 'the  whole  time 
you  were  there  i 

A',  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  -  wanted  a  bared  of  g^powder  produced, 
that  be  might  learn  them  how  to  make  cartridges. 

Q.  Did  he  say  whether  thiwe  wasaoy  hansel  of  gun- 
powder any  where  ? 

A^  There  was  one. 

Q.  What  barrel  of  gunpowder  were  they  talking  bf  ? 

A'  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  said  hen^nt^  it  to  learn 
them  how  to  matee'<5artridgas. 

Q.  Did  hesiky  whom  it  belonged  to,  or  where  it  was? 

A.  No. 

Q. 'Was  there ^aoythmg  else  besides  gm^owder  talked 
of? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Any  talk  about  churches  ? 

Jim       Yes* 

Q.  What  was  said  about  churches  ? 

A.  They  said  there  would  be  plenty  of  churches  opoa 
the  road  that  they  could  get  lead  from. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  Brandreth* 

CL  Did  he  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  lead  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them  say ;  but  they  said  there  would 
be  no  good  till  th^y  had  overthrown  Government. 

Q.  Who  said  that  I 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  a  map  being  produced^  ho«r 
long  were  you  there  ? 

Am  I  was  there  from  twelve  o'clock,  till  about  four* 

Q.  Four  hours  { 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  this  business  only  talked  of,  or 
others? 

Am  There  was  no  other  business  talked  of  but  that; 

Qm  Did  Brandreth  take  an  active  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion ? 

A.  They  seemed  to  fly  to  him  when  they  wanted  any- 
thing—Turner did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leader  there  ? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  Did  other  persons  come  in  and  out  while  you  were 
there  ? 

Am  Yes,  there  were  a  good  many  came  in  and  out  while 
I  was  there. 

Q,  The  company  changed  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  might  be  there,  at  the  most  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  above  twenty  at  a  time* 

Q.  Some  went  out,  and  others  came  in  ?    * 

Am  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  map,  was  that  once  produced 
and  consuhed,  or  often  I 
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A.  tt  was  often  prodaced  and  handed  about  the  room» 
Q*  For  what  purpose  was  it  handed  about  the  room  i 
An  There  were  places  Brandreth  had  pricked  out>  where 

they  were  to  go  to. 
Q.  Pricked  out  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  were  crosses  oii  the  back  where  they  were 

to  go  to. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  shew  them  to  the  company  i 

<2.  Were  the  places  talked  of  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  successi  or  want  of  success, 
or  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

A.  Bhindretb  said  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  what  they  were  about  to  undertake. 

Q.  Was  any  secret  made  of  it  in  the  company  ? 

A,  Brandreth  and  John  Moore  talked  secretly  toge- 
ther* 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  Government  ? 

A.  They  said  there  would  be  no  good  till  Government 
was  overturned. 

Q*  Was  anything  said  about  Government  knowing  or 
not  knowing  what  they  were  doing  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  liot  hear  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  anything  about  its  being  known, 
or  not  knowui  or  what  would  be  the  consequence  I 

A.  No,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman^ 

.   Q.  You  were  there  about  four  hours  i 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  went  about  twelve,  and  came  away  at  four. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  be  a  constable  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  many  was  the  greatest  number  that  you  think 
you  ever  saw  in  the  room  ? 

A.  About  twenty ;  1  do  not  think  there  were  ever  more. 
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-<#.  Yes. 

Q,  W»8  Uq  tU^re  when  you  caiyie  ?^way  ? 

A.  Ho,  he  went  before  I  went. 

Q.  How  long  before  jou  might  he  go  ? 

jt.  Abopt  half  an  hour,. perhaps. 

Q,  How  often  did  the  prisoner  leave  the  roomwhileyoa 
were  there  ? 

j1.  He  did  not  leave  it  above  once  or  twice  while  I  ^as 
there,  and  then  not  for  above  two.  or:  three  nainutes  .toge- 
ther. 

Q.  He  did  leave  the  room  twice? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  observed  upoa  at  the  time,  was.it  jaoti . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was. talked  of  when,  he  was  gone  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Something  was  talked  about  it  when  he  was  absent?.! 

A.  Yes. 

Q^^  Wl^at  was  said  about  hi^  leavipg.  the  room  ? 

A.  They  enquired  where  he  was. 

Q.  Was  it  M^JlUu  who  answered  them? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  that  wa$. 

Q.  You  say  ther^..w.as  spmething  said  by  Turner  about 
forty, pikes  in,  a  stpne  quarry ;  was  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prisoneir  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  said  that  they  were  to  protect  them* 
selves,  and  slay  others  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  those  were.th^  words  he  made 
use  of? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  You  being  a  constable,  and  coming  away  at  fopr 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday,  and  knowing  of  a  rising  to  ta|(e 
place  on  the  Monday ;  when  did  you  go  to  the  Jastiqe 
to  inform'  him  ? 

A.  t  did  not  go  to  any  Justice* 

(2,  Did  you  ^o  an^  whereto  giye  informational 
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A.  We  told  them  that  there  Were  constables  in  the 
room,  and  they  must  mind  what  was  said. 
Q.  Who  told  them  so  1 

A.  Me  and  Martin. 

Q.  What  did  they  say? 

A.  They  seemed  to  say  they  shouM  put  us  up  the 
chimney. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  Justice  to  give  information  after 
you  left  the  room  .^ 

A.  Noy  I  was  too  bad  frightened. 

Q.  Frightened  with  the  threat  of  being  put  up  the 
chimnej^?^  •: 

At,  Yes ;  and  they  threatened  that  they  should  kill  any 
one  that  mentioned  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Who  mentioned  that  i 

'j^.  trahdreth: 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  mention  that  when  you  were  asked 
whether  he  said  any  thing  particular,  I  should  think  that 
was  a  little  particular  i 

A.  I  did  not  just  think  of  it  then. 

Q.  When  did  he  say  that,  that  they  should  kiH  any  one 
who  told  i 
'   'A.'Thdit  afternoon. 

Q.  You,  being  a  constable,  did  not  give  any  informal 
tionP 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  up  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  known  you  had  been  at  this  pubKc  house  f- 

A.  Yes,  by  those  that  were  there.  I  did  not  know  ahy 
thing  of  it  till  I  went  ther^. 

Q.  It  was  a  public  room  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Close  adjoining  the  house  place  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  popiflous  place  ?' 

A.  Yes^  the  place  is  populous, 

r3    • 
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(2.  It  is  on  the  road  to  Nottingham  ? 
A.  Ye^. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  road  side  ?  . 
jz«  Yes* 

Q.  A  very  much  frequented  public  house  f 
A*  I  was  never  there  before. 
Q.  It  was  open  to  every  body  who  might  come  in  ? 
A.  They  did  not  keep  any  thing  a  secret  all  they  said* 
Q.  It  was  Oeorge  Weightman  who  was  to  go  to  Not* 
tingham  i 
-4.  Yes. 

0.  ts  he  the  young  lad  in  the  smock  frock  I 
A.  No,  the  elder. 
Q,  The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  an  elderly  man  of  the  name  of  Weightman 

besides,  is  there  not  ?  ' 

A.  It  is  George,  the  eldest  brother. 

Q.  Not  the  old  man,  but  one  of  the  sons  ? 

A.  The  old  man  is  dead. 

Q.  Who  is  old  Joseph  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  Martin  staid  you  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  all  that  he  heard,  had  you  not  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  all  that  you  heard  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Prisoner  left  the  room  twice,  and  there  was  some 

conversation  about  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  VaUghan. 
Q.  You  say  this  place  was  populous— what  number  of 
people  would  the  room  contain  i 
A.  Twenty  there  were  in  it. 
Q.  Would  the  room  contain  any  more  f 

^.  No. 

Q.  What  Jed  Brandrcth  to  say  he  would  kilUny  one 

who  told  ? 
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A*  He  might  say  so  because  I  was  a  stranger. 
Q.  When  were  you  made  a  constable } 

4.*  About  two  days  before  that. 

Q.  You  said  they  did  not  make  a  secret  of  any  thing,^ 
who  said  that  ? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q,  Why  did  he  say  they  made  no  secret  of  it  ? 

A.  Because  he  said  every  one  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  join  them. 

Q,  Did  he  say  when  they  wouM  be  obliged  to  go  to  join 
themi 

A.  Ten  o^clock  the  next  night— Monday  night. 

Q,  What  had  been  said  to  frighten  you  ? 

A*  They  talked  of  killing  persons. 

Q.  And  that  had  fdghtened  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr,  Justice  Dallas.    Did  you  hear  any  thing  afte^ 
Martin  went  away  ? 

A.  Ho,  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  but  what  they  said, 

Q.  Martin  heard  all  that  you  heard  l 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  all  that  he  heard  ? 

^.  Yes. 

James  Shipman,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke^ 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  Southwingfield  in  June  last  I 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  lodge  with  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Joseph  Booth. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  at  hit  door  on  the  Monday 
night  the  9th  of  June  T 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  o'clock  was  iti 

A*  About  half  past  eight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  is  standing  there  ?«^ 
look  at  the  prisoner. 
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A.  Yes,  that  ia  the  maa  whopame  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  with  him  or  with  you  when  you  saw 
him? 

A.  There  was  nobody  along  with  me,  there  were  a  few 
women  about  but  none  in  my  company-^there  were  son^^  . 
with  him* 

Q.  Who  were  with  him  i 
^A.  There  was  George,  We^ghtman. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them? 

,A^  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going, 

Q.  You  knew  Weightman  I  suppose  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  did  they. say  to  you? 

A.  That  man  said— ^^  To  an  old  barn  up  in  the  £^.^ 

Q.  What  else  did  he.say  ?  ,    '.  - 

A.  He  said  there  was  a  meeting  there  of  the  towns  of 
Wing-field,  Critch,  I^entridge,  and  Alfreton. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ?  »      I 

^vHe  said  there  were  arms  and  ammuj^ition  th^ei  a^d 
more  would  be  taktui  oq  the  way  as  they  went  to  l^ofr^ 
tingham. 

42.  What  more  did  he^y  ?       .  .      ' 

A,  He  said  that  a  band  of  music  would  meet  them. 

Q.  Where  was  that  to  meet  them  ? 

^.  He  did  not  say. 

Q.  Anything  else  to  meet  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  what  they  w^re  to  do  for  provisions* 

Q.  Were  they  to  meet  any  other  persons  besides  the 
band  of  qsusic  ? 

A.  YeS|  that  there  were  thousands  more  tq  meet  them 
on  Nottiiighson  forest. 

Q.  You  asked  them  something  ? 

^Ai  \.  teked  them  what  they  were. to  do  for  provisions 
when  so  many  thousands  were  in  want  of  th^m. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  I 

A.  He  said  there  would  bebi^^  «"kd  beef  for  every 
inan>  and  half  a  pint  of  rum. 

Q  I  think  you  said  ^re  WAxe  soniie  lypopL^n  standing 
about? 
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A,  Yes^  and  I  asked  faim  what  the  poor  women  and 
children  were  to  do,-— he  said  there  woiild  be  a  pro- 
visional goverument  formed  atid  sent  down  into  the 
country  to  relieve  the  wives  and  children  of  those  that 
were  gone  away. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  women  make  any  observation  upon 
that  ? 

A'  There  was  an  old  woman  standing  by  and  she  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,^—*' My  lad  we  have  got  a 
magistrate  here/' 

Q.  What  said  he  to  that  ^ 

A.  He  said  you  will  have  aditferent  one  from  him,  one 
that  will  allow  you  plenty. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  him  any  further  questions  ? 

A,  Yes. 

■  •.        •   .  » 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  asked  him  and  what  answer  he  gave 
you,— did  you  make  any  enquiries  ? 

ui.  Yes,  he  said  the  countries  England,  Infknd,  and 
France,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock— -I' said  if  all 
those  countries  were  to  rise  the  shipping  would  come  in 
and  beat  the  whole. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  persons  from  the 
North  1 

^.  Yes. 

d.  What  was  said  about  persons  from  the  North  ? 

j4.  That  the  Northern  clouds,  men  from  the  North, 
would  come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them,  and  every 
man  that  refused  should  be  shot  upon  the  place. 

Q.  After  you  a^nd  the  prisoner  had  been  talking  to* 
gether,  did  George  Weightman  say  anything  to  the 
prisoner.  »     . 

A.  He  said,—"  Come  come.alopg/'  he  beckoned  to. the 
prisoner  and  said—"  I  am  now  half  an  hour  too  late.*' 

Q.  Upon  Weightman  doing  this  did  the  prisoner  say 
anything  to  you  ?     .  . 

A.  He  said-^"  Come  along  with  us  and  you  shall  have 
a  good  gun," 

Q.  Where  were  you  to  have  that  gun. 

A.  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  with  them^  or  part  then  i 

A*  We  parted. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go  I 

A.  They  left  me,  and  went  towards  the  Barn; 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  way  that  Weightman  went  i 

A*  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q,  Had  you  ever  known  the  Prisoner  before  ? 

A.  No,  not  before  that  present  time;  I  never  saw  him 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  He  answered  all  the  questions  you  put  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes, 

iQ.  France,  Ireland,  and  England^  all  were  to  rise  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  clouds  and  darkness,  and  all  i 

A.  He  did  not  say  any  thing  about  darkness, 

.Q.  You  did  not  think  about  going  with  themf 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  thought  the  man  must  b^  drunk  or  mad  to 
think  of  such  things  ? 

A.  He  mpst  be  either  mad  or  drunk. 

Q.  You  saw  no  more  of  him  after  that  ? 

A»  Not  till  the  last  month. 

Q.  When  he  was  in  custody  f 

4- Yes. 

Thomas  Turner  sworn, 

Mr*  Denman^   Have  you  been  in  Court  i 

A.  Noj  lam  just  dome  in. 

a,  You  have  not  been  in  before  i 

A.  No,  not  two  minutes. 

JE^amined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  You,  I  believe,  have  been  apprehended  upon  thi» 
busine;»s  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  remained  in  custody  ev^r  gince  you.  wer« 
sp  apprehexjded  ? 
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Q.  Where  liad  you  lived  before  you  were  apprehended  1 

A.  At  Southwingfield  with  my  father. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! 

A.  A  frame  work  knitter. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Southwingfield  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  9th  of  Junel 

Jf.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  your  father^s  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  what  time  ? 

A.  A  little  before  itine  o'clock  I  left  my  father's  house. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  your  father's  house  alone,  or  in  com* 
|>fmy  with  any  persons? 

A.  In  company  with  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker. 

QL,  To  what  place  did  you  go  ? 

A.  I  went  to  opposite  the  meeting  house. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Colonel  Halton's  gates  \ 

A,  Close  to  them  in  a  manner.  * 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there  1 

A.  We  saw  William  Turner,  George  Weightman,  and 
some  strange  man,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  irom 
fhe  village. 

<2.  Whom  did  you  afterwards  find  the  strange  man  1o  be  f 

A.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  at  first- 

Q.  Whom  did  you  afterwards  find  him  to  bet 

A.  The  Nottingham  Captain. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ^ 

A.  I  never  heard  his  name,  nothing  but  Captain. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  who  stands  there  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  arms  with  them  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whaiarms? 

A.  All  three  had  guns. 

Q.  Which  way  were  they  going  ? 

A.  They  were  standing  still  when  I  went  to  them. 

Q.  After  you  went  to  them  to  what  place  did  they  and 
you  go  \ 
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A.  To  a  place  called  Hunt's  Barn,  in  a  field  of  Colonel 
Halton's. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  Hunt's  Bafri  did  you  'see  either 
of  them  do  any  thing  with  respect  to  his  gun  ? 

A.  William  Turner  was  loading  his  gun. 

Q.  With  what? 

A.  With  a  bullet. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  George  Weightman  saying  any 
thing  at  that  time  i 

A.  I  heard  George  Weightman  say,  when  I  went  down, 
''  Come,  lads,  I  expect  an  engagement  very  soon." 

Q  Did  he  say  where  he  expected  that  engagement  ? 

A.  With  Jessop's  men  at  Butterley  Furnace. 

CL  Did  you  ask  either  of  them  who  the  stranger  was  I 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Which  of  them  did  you  ask  ? 

A.  I  asked  William  Turner  who  he  was. 

Mr.  Cross*    W^  this  man  present  then  t 

A'  Yes. 

Mr.  Gumejf*    What  answer  did  Turner  give  you  1 

A.  He  said  that  is  bur  Captain  from  Nottingham. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  with  them  to  Hunt's  Bam  I 

A'  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  got  there  did  you  find  any  persons  as« 
sembled  there  ? 

A.  Me  and  Samuel  Ludlaim  stopped  at  the  turnpike; 
we  did  not  go  to  the  barn. 

Q.  How  near  was  that  f 

A.  About  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  barn  I 

Q.  Were  there  any  piersons  assembled  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  at  all  say  about  how  many  ? 

A,  There  might  be  a  score  about  the  barn ;  there  might 
be  the  value  of  a  score  that  we  could  see  from  the  turn-* 
pike. 

Q,  Had  they  any  weapons  \ 

A.  Yes,  when  they  came  down  to  the  gate  where  we  were. 

Q.  They  came  down  towards  you|  and  then  you  saw 
that  they  had  weapons* 
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./Q.  What  kind  of  weapons? 

ji.  Different  weapon8>  apikes  and  guiuu 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  spikes  i 

A'  Sticks  with  things  in  them. 

Q.  What  I  should  call  pikes. 

jt*  Yes ;  pikes  aQdguns,  and  one  Swotd  or  two. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  and  Turner  atid  Weig^toMHi  come 
down  with  those  men  from  the  barn  ? 
,:^i  Yes,  ■    :    • 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  to  what  place  they  were 
going? 

A'  No^  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  them  say. 

Q.  Did  ybu  hear  any  of  ibem  say  at  that  time  to  what 
place  they  were  going  ? 

A.  George  Weightman  said  we  must  go  to  a  field.of  Mr* 
Tophamsy  and  th^  Pentridge  people  would  meet  us  idiere. 

Q,  Was  it  at  a^l  said^  when  you  wereaU  coUeoted  toge- 
ther^ where  yo4  were  to  go  to  ? 

A.  {.  eannot  recollect  that  it  was. 

Q«  Before  you  setxiiF  to  Mr.  Topham'sj  field,  wkat  was 
done- with  you  ? 

4'  William  Turner  and  the  strange  man  formed  us  into 
ranks. 

« -Q*  WiUiMEt  Timies  .and  the  Prisoner  formed  you  itM^« 
ranks ' 

Q.  Had  you  any  weapon  given  you  I 

A.  No, 

Q.  Had  you  any  thing  given  you  to  carry  i 

A.  I  bad  a  bag  of  bullets, 

Q.  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? 
'A  I  ^took  them  ^  from  'George  Biwnley ;  I^  had  ratl^er 
parry  them  than  carry  a  pike. 

Q.  When  you  were  so  formed  were  any  orders  giveo  you  ? 
■'^\  Yes ;  the ^ttange  Aian  curdpt ed  us  to  march* 

Q.  The  Priaipner  you  mean  ? 

.^.•Yes. 

Q.  To  what  place  ^ 
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A.  The  nearest  way  to  this  ground  of  Mr.  Tophamsr 

Q.  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  call  a  spike,  or 
pike  (shewing  a  pike  to  the  mtness.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  march? 

A.  Yes. 

a  What  was  the  first  house  to  which  yon  got  ^ 

A.  James  Hard  wick's. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 

A.  The  biggest  part  of  the  party  went  up  to  the  house  ; 
I  did  not. 

CL  Did  they  take  any  thing  from  Mr.  Hard  wick's  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  whether  they  did  f 

A^  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Whose  house  did  they  go  to  next  ? 

A.  Henry  Tomlinson's.' 

Q,  Was  lany  thing  taken  from  Tomlinson's  house  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there;  I  stopped  at  Hard  wick's  a  little  while*. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  proceed  to  Topham's  close  ? 

A'  The  nearest  way  to  meet  them  at  Topham's  close* 

Q.  Did  any  more  persons  join  you  at  Topham^s  close  I    , 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A*  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  Isaac  Ludlam  the  younger, 
and  William  Ludlam. 

Q.  Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hands  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? 

A,  Such  pikes  as. those. 

(2.  Did  the  Pentridge  men  meet  you  as  you  expected? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Upon  the  Pentridge  men  not  meeting  you,  what 
was  agreed  to  be  done  ?  > 

A*  For  George  Weightman  to  go  by  the  wire  mill,  and 
if  he  met  them,  to  turn  them  to  the  Pentridge-laqe  end 
and  to  meet  us  there. 

Ct.  Did  George  Weightman  and  any  others  go  that  way  i 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  Uie  bag^of  bullets  yoa  had  i 

A>  George  Weigbtman  took  them  along  with  him. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  and  the  rest  of  the  party- 
then  go  ? 

A.  To  Elijah  HaU's. 

Q.  Who  commanded  you  there  ? 

^,  I  cannot  say  who  commanded  us  there. 

Q.  Who  commanded  you  all  the  way  you  went  ? 

A.  Turner  and  the  Prisoner  commanded  us  all  the  way 
we  went. 

Q.  When  jou  got  to  Elijah  HalFs,  what  was  done  i 

A'  When  I  got  to  Elijah  Hall's^  he  was  out  of  the  door, 
and  the  door  fastened  on  him. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  say  any  thing  to  him. 

A.  Ves;  he  was  asking  him  for  his  gun. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hall  willing  to  give  bim  his  gun  } 

A.  No. 

Q,  Were  they  disputing  any  time  about  it. 

A.  Yes,  they  disputed  some  time  about  it ;  at  last 
Elijah  Hall  asked  some  person  inside  to  give  it,  and  it  was 
given  him  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Who  got  the  gun  i 

A.  The  Captain  took  it. 

Q.  The  Prisoner. 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  then  say  any  thing  else  to  him  t    • 

A.  Yes ;  he  said  he  understood  he  had  more  arms  in  the 
house,  and  he  must  have  them. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  would  get  them  ? 

A.  Elijah  Hall  said  he  had  no  more ;  that  he  had  givep 
him  what  he  had. 

Q.  What  did  the  Prisoner  reply  to  that  ? 

A.  He  said  he  knew  he  had  more,  and  if  he  did  not  give 
them  to  him  his  door  should  be  broken  open. 

Q.  At  last  was  the  door  opened  7 

A.  Yes,  by  some  person  on  the  inside. 

42.  Who  went  in  ? 

A,  Elijah  Hall  went  in  first,  and  the  Prisoner  and  me 
atnd  several  mor^. 
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Q.  Can  you  name  any  t>f 'the  oliiers  who  wcirt  iti  f      * 

^.  I  cannot  mention  any  of  them  that  went  into  the 
house* 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  Turners  go  in  ? 

A,  No ;  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

Q.  When  the  Prisoner  got  in,  what  did  he  say  or  do  ^ 

A.  The  Prisoner,  when  he  got  in,  was  going  to  go  up 
stairs  to  fetch  a  gun,  and  Elijah  Hall  offered  to  stop  him. 

Q.  What  did  the  Prisoner  say  or  do  upon  that  1   ' 

A.  He  struck  him  with  his  fist  first,  and  presented  his  gun 
to  him,  and  said  if  he  did  not  find  his  gun  he  would  shoot 
him. 

Q.  Upon  that,  did  you  say  any  thing  to  the  Prisoner  ?    ' 

A^  I  laid  hold  of  the  Prisoner,  and  told  the  men  not  to 
use  the  man  ill,  I  did  not  believe  that  he  had  any  other  arms. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  make  any  search  for  further  arms  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  means  did  he  take  for  searching  } 

A.  He  took  a  candle  and  went  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  he  find  any  other  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  thing  else  out  of  the  house  i 

A*  He  brought  Elijah  HalPs  son  down  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  him  ? 

A.  He  came  along  with  us. 

Q.  Did  he  come  willingly  or  unwillingly  1 

A>  Very  unwillingly. 

Q.  Was  he  in  his  bed  before  he  was  taken  ? 

A,  I  believe  he  was  in  bed, 

Q.  How  was  he  made  to  come,  you  say  he  was  un- 
willing ? 

A*  The  Prisoner  first  said  that  Elijah  Hall  the  elder  must 
go. 

Q.  And  then  afterwards  he  took  the  son  instead. 

A.  Yes. 

CU  The  son  being  very  unwilling  ? 

A*  1  es. 

(i.  Were  either  of  the  Turners  with  you  at  that  house  \ 

A*  Both  of  them* 
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Q.  Which  do  you  mean  by  both? 

A*  William  Turner  aod  Joseph  Turner. 

Q.  Is  Joseph  Turner  the  maa  you  call  Maneheater 
Turner, 

^.  Yes. 

Q,  Is  thejce.  apy  thing  remarkable  about  his  face  ?  »  . 

A*  He  has  but  one  eye. 

Q.  Were  the  three  Ludlama  still  with  you  t . 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Barker  thei:^  I . 

-4,  Yes. 

Q.  Swaine? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Bramley  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Barker  saying  any  thing  to  Mr». 
HaU? 

A,  Some  little,  I  remembo:  his  saying. 

Q.  What  do  you  reniember  his  saying  f 

A.  He  said  he  had  longed  fcnr  that  day  to  come  for  long, 
but  it  had  come  at  last. 

Q.  Where  was  Elijah  Hall  placed  to  with  you. 

A.  We  were  not  in  rank  then. 

Q.  What  house  did  you  next  go  to? 

A»  Isaac  Walker's  I  think  next. 

Q.  Were  any  arms  taken  from  Isaac  Walker*s  I 

A.  \  saw  a  pistol  taken. 

Q.  Who  had  that  pistol  for  the  rest  of  the  nigfal:  I . 

A.  The  prisoner. 

Q.  Where  did  he  put  it  ? 

^.  In  a  kind  of  an  .aprpq  that  he  had.  round  bijm*    . 

Q.  Was  thi^  apjrpn  toqkesd.in  Ijike  a  belt  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  pistol  was  it  ? 

A.  h  brass  barrelled  pistol  I  thiiqik. 

Q.  Whose  house  did  you  go  to  next  ? 

A.  Henry  Bestwicks. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say,  I  did  not  see  the  mischief  done^  th^e. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  mischief  d<mt  there  ^ 

J.  Yes,  I  heard  a  window  broken. 

Q.  Whose  bouse  next  1 

Jl.  Samuel  Hunt's. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  Samuel  Hani's  i 

A.  When  I  got  into  Samuel  Hunts,  he^was  fetchiilg 
bread  and  cheese  out. 

Q.  Some  were  in  before  yoy  f 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  brought  them  out  ? 

A,  He  told  us  to  eat  what  bread  and  cheese  we -liked 
and  he  would  dress  and  go  along  with  us. 

Ijord  Chief  Baron- Sichards*    Who  brought  out  the 
bread  and  cheese  ? 

Mr»  Gurney.    Samuel  Hunt,  one  of  the  persons  in* 
dieted.— What  is  Samuel  Hunt? 

A.  He  keeps  a  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  eat  the  bread  and  cheese  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Had  you  anything  to  drink  ? 

A,  Yes,  some  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  then  leave  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Hunt  and  anybody  go  with  you  t 

A,  Yes,  Samuel  Hunt  and  his  man,  whose  name,  [  be-^ 
lieve,  is  Daniel  Hunt,  went  with  us. 

Q.  Was  there  a  candle  in  the  room  all  the  while  you 
were  at  Runt's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

A»  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  miniutes. 

Q.  When  Samuel  and  Daniel  Hunt  went  away  with  you 
had  they  any  arms. 

A' I  cannot  say  that  they  had. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  weapons  your  party  had  more  par< 
ticularly  ? 

A*  Yes,  they  had  pikes. 

ti.  What  had  Manchester  Tarner  t 

^.  He  had  a  sword. 
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Q.  What  had  Wiiiiam  Turner  i 

A>  A  gun. 

Q.  What  had  Robert  Turner  i 

A'  A  svrord. 

CL  What  had  Isaac  liudlaia  (he  elder  % 

A.  A  pike. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  Huut'»  home  whose  bouse  did 
you  go  to  next  ? 

A.  To  Mrs.  Hepworth*s. 

Q.  Who  firat  went  to  the  door  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  who  went  firsit  to  the  doof^^I  heard  the 
prisoner  at  the  door. 

Q.  Doing  what  ? 

A*  Rapping  at  the  door,  and  calling  for  the  arms  out. 

Q.  Was  the  door  opened  1 

-rf.  No. 

Q^  Upon  that,  what  did  tlie  prisoner  say? 

A.  The  prisoner  called  for  sonaebody  to  come  and 
break  the  door  open. 

Q.  Upon  his  calling,  did  Samuel  Hunt  come  ? 

•^.  Yes. 

a  What  did  he  dot 

A.  He  took  up  a  stone  appearing  to  have  been  a  copiog 
to  a  wall. 

Q.  A  large  stdne  ? 

A.  Yea,  and  fleng  it  at  the  door  a-  time- or  tare. 

Q.  Did  that  force  the  door  open? 

A^  No. 

Q.  Upon  that,  did  the  prisoner  go  to  another  part?^ 
A.  He  went  from  that  door  to  a  little- wiad^^. 
Q.  Was  any  window  got  open  at  lait^ 
A.  The  window  w»s  broken  out. 
Q.  Was  that  the  kitchen  window  ? 
A.  Yes,  a  back  window. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  3ay  anything  t^  the  persons  within  ? 
A.  The  prisoner  was  asking  them  to  give  the  arars  or  to 
c^[ijea  the  door. 

Q*  Did  the  persons  within  do  either  ? 
-4.  No. 
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12.  tJpon  that^  what  did  the  prisoner  do  f 

A-  Some  person  within  refused  him,  and  he  imihe^ 
diately  fired  in  at  the  window* 

Q.  What  did  he  fire  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  his  gan  or  his  pistol,  I  was  not 
Xiaar  enough  to  see. 

Q.  Did  that  firing  do  any  misdhief  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  What  f 

A,  I  went  up  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  man  withia 
lying  on  the  floor,  as  having  fallen. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  I 

A,  I  did  not  know  till  young  Elijah  Hall  said  it  was 
Robert  Waltersi 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  it  was  ? 

A.  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Brandreth  upon  that  I 

A.  Yed. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  him  he  should  not  have  shot  that  poor  inno- 
cent ^ani 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  ? 

A.  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  would  do  it  $ 
and  if  I  said  any  more  about  it  he  would  blow  my  brains 
out. 

Q.  After  that  were  any  arms  given  out  of  the  house  f 

A.  Yes.  -^ 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  next  go? 

A*  To  Pentridge  Lane  End. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  party  there  ? 
-  A»  X  es. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  bow  many  esTActly. 

CL  Was  Joseph  Weightman  the  younger  among  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  Joseph;  and  James  Taylor  and  Benjamin  Tay-^ 
lor,  that  is  all  I  knew. 

Q.  Had  any  of  them  arms  ? 
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ji*  Yes,  all  of  them  I  believe, 
Q.  Arms  of  what  kind  i 

A.  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Taylor  had  spikes,  and  Jame^ 
a  gun. 

Q.  Did  your  party  then  go  to  any  places  in  Pentridge? 
A.  There  was  a  party  went  down  to  Buckland  Hollow. 
a  Did  ^ou  go  wiih  them  i 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  While  that  party  were  absent  did  you  hear  attacks 
nlade  on  any  houses  i 

A.  Yes,  we  heard  a  geat  disturbance  ;  they  were  call- 
ing them  all  up  at  Pentridge  Lane  end :  .they  were  calling 
the  men  up  to  take  the  men  out^  and  arms  where  they 
bould  find  them. 

Q.  When  you  were  collected  together  again  did  you  go 
towards  Pentridge  town  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  got  there,  do  yOu  remember  the  prisoner 
jsaying  anything  about  the  party  i 
A*  Yes,  he  fell  us  into  ranks  there. 
Q.  Did  he  enquire  for  any  particular  description  of 
persons  1 

A,  Yes,  he  asked  whether  there  w6re  any  miUtary  men 
among  us,  or  men  Who  understood  djscipUne,  that  they  * 
must  turn  out  to  keep  the  men  in  order. 

Q.  Upon  the  prisoner  saying  that^  did  any  men  turn  out? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ? 

A.  One  Charles  Swaine. 

CL  Had  he  been  in  the  militia  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  when  Swaine  turned  out  I. 

A.  They  were  all  put  into  ranks. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  the  prisoner)  William  Turner,  and  Swaine. 

Q.  How  many  deep  f 

A.  Two. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  put  who  had  the  guns  I 

A.  In  the  front. 

g8 
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a  Who  were  put  in  the  t«ear  ? 
A.  Them  that  had  spikes. 

ff.  When  ywi  ^eriB  f(»m6d>  what  wa*  the  word  of  com- 
mand given  ? 
A.  T6maWh. 
©•  Who  gave  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  which  of  the  three  it  was* 
Q.  Where  did  you  march  to  ? 
jt.  TaPentridge. 

Q,  When  you  got  there  were  you  joii>«d  by  any  mote  1 
A.  Y'e». 
Q.  Did  Edward  turner  join  yera  there  \ 

Ak  Yes- 

Q.  Did  Joseph  James  join  you  there  ? 

A.  Ye'ik 

Q,  Were  any  other  houses  attached  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q4  At  Pentridge  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  people  t&kcin  from  the  baiisles>  or  any 

-4.  T  did  not  see  them, 

Q.  Do  you  reoietfther,  aftiong  others,  Mr.  Booth**  house 
h^ittg  attacked,  op  going  to  Mr.  Booth's* 
A>  Yes. 

Qi  Was  anything  e»f  Mr«  Booth's  taken  out  I 
A.  A  poney  was  taken. 
Q.  Out  of  his  yard? 

^,,1  do  not  remember  where  it  was  taken  frdm« 
Q.  But  a  poney  was  taken  i 
A.  Yes. 
Q*  Did  yotif  tiftetward*  go  to  Buttcrley  Iran  Works  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Who  brought  Booth's  poney  out  of  the  yard  ? 

A.  George  Wdghtman  bad  it  when  I  saw  biih. 

Q.  He  had  rejoined  you  at  that  time  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Theti  yc^  Wetit  to  Butterley  Iron  Works  ? 

ji.  Yes. 
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Q.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  abootitJie  siae^f  your 
party  at  that  time  ? 
A.  There  might  be  thve^score  pef^iaps,  or  mane. 
Q.  When  you  got  to  Batterley  >did  any  person  belopg;- 
ing  to  the  manufactory  come  out  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  1 
A,  Mr.  Goodwin* 

Q.  I  should  have  asked  you— *<yoa  told  tne  you  saw 
George  Weigh tman  with  Mr.  Booth's  poney,  wbat  use 
did  he  make  of  that  poney  ? 
A,  A  man  was  put  upon  it. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  see  George  Weightman  go^ith 
that  poney  any  where? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  him  start  to  go  with  it.     I 
saw  him  return  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  learn,  in  the  party  going  along,  ^h^  h^ 
vras  gone  any  whore  on  that  poney  ? 
A,  To  Nottingham. 

Q.  And  he  was  absent  from  you  a  good  (wirile  i 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  afterwards  saw  him  retttrn  on  'die  poney  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  told  me  that  wbon  yxm  ^ot  ito  Bv^t^Qy, 
Mr.  Goodwin  came  out  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  the  people  and  kimp? 
A»  Yes;   he  said  something,  I  didnotrhear  what'h  iKas. 
Q.  After  Mr.  Goodwin  iiad  said  this  ^id  'any  p^on 
give  you  the  word  to  march  again  f 
A.  Yes,  the  Prisoner. 
Q.  Did  you  march  away  from  thence  i 
ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  (march  to  ? 
A*  For  Ripley  Town-end. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  order  you  to  ^o  any  thing  thoEef 
A.  Yes,  to  halt,  and  then  to  give  three  huzzas. 
&.  What  was  the  0(bJ£Ct  of  tlio9e(bua»sf 
A*  I  do  not  know  ? 
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Q.  Was  that  said  ? 
jl.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Then  to  march — where  to  ? 
A.  Then  we  marched  forward  to  Codnor. 
Q.  When  you  got  to  Codnor  what  house  did  yoq  stop  at  J 
Jf.  At  the  Glas9  House.    I  believe  is  the  sign. 
Q.  A  pubUc  bouse  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 
•    A.  The  j^risoner  knocked  them  up,  and  bade  them  bring[ 
some  ale. 

Q.  Was  ale  given  to  your  party  ? 
A.  Yes. 

CL  Did  you  all  drink  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  gQ  in  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  do  you  remember  any  wb6 
bad  left  you  rejoining  1 

A.  Yes ;  Samuel  Hunt,  Manchester  Turner,  and  Ed* 
ward  Turner. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  along  with  them  I 
A.  Yes  ;  there  were  some  others  whom  I  did  not  know. 
CL  Were  any  orders  given  to  the  Landlord  about  making 
out  the  bill  i 
A:  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ordered  him  to  make  it  out  I 
"  A.  William  Turner  and  the  Prisoner. 
Q.  .What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  i 
A.  Eight  and  twenty  shillings  I  believe. 
Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  say  any  thing  to  the  Landlord  whea 
he  should  be  paid  I 

A.  He  did  not  say  any  thing  aboat  the  time  of  his  being 
paid,  but  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  paid;  he, 
would  see  him  paid. 

Q«  Did  they  then  march  on  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  done  at  any  faroG^ 
yard? 
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A.  Yes ;  I  remember  a  farm  yard  a  little  furtl^er^    '- 

fi.  What  was  done  there  ? 

J.  I  was  not  nigh. 

Q.  Were  any.  persons  brought  out  of  the  Barn  f 

A.  Yes,  three. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them  I 

A,  They  were  taken  along  with  us. 

Q.  Did  you  march  on  towards  Nottingham  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Langley  Mill  did  you  meet  any 
perspn  1 

A.  George  Weightman  returning. 

Q.  On  what  ? 

A.  On  Mr.  Booth's  poney. 

Mr.  Jmtice  Abbott.    Where  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Gumey^  At  l^angley  Mill,  which  separates  the 
two  counties,  "When  Weightman  joined  you  who  wei\t 
up  to  talk  with  him  ? 

A,  The  Prisoner,  and  many  surrounded  him  and  asked 
him  how  they  were  going  on  at  Nottingham. 

Q,  Wh^t  answer  did  he  give  ? 

A.  He  saifl  they  were  going  on  very  well,  the  Town 
was  taHen,  ^nd  the  soldiers  would  not  come  out  of  thei? 
barracks ;  and  we  were  to  march  &ifwar4s. 

Q.  Did  yoij^  iparqh.  forwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  far  did  you  march  with  them  ? 

4*  I  do  not  know  tl^e  place,  it  is  a  strange  plac^. 

Q.  Did  you  go  as  far  as  Eastwood  ? 

A.  Beyond  that. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  Eastwoo4  ^ 

A,  Two  or  three  miles. 

Q.  By  that  time  had  any  of  your  party  drawn  ofFi^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  quit  the  party  1 

A:'  Yes,  I  do  not  justly  know  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

Q,  When  you  quitted  them  were  they  marching  to- 
wards Nottingham  i 

A.  Yes,  s^  few  of  them,  not  many. 
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Q.  W«  the  |jraon«r  one  of  them  ? 

A.  Yesy  William  Turner  and  the  ptisoQer  were  with 
them. 

Q.  Before  joti  left  the  party  had  any  of  them  tried  to 
get  away,— do  yoa  remember  any  of  them  trying  to  get 
away  f 

xL»  X  es* 

Q.  On  there  trying  to  get  away,  did  the  prisoner  or 
William  Turner  say  anything  to  them  \ 

A.  Henry  Hole  would  turn. 

Q.  Upon  his  trying  to  turn,  what  was  said  to  him  ? 

A,  The  prisoner  said  if  he  did  not  turn  again  he  would 
stop  him  from  going  much  further, 

Q.  In  what  manner  did  he  appear  to  attempt  to  stop 
him? 

A.  With  his  gun,  he  put  it  out  at  Henry  Hole,  and  the 
prisoner  presented  his  gun  at  him  and  stopped  him. 

Q.  Did  he  go  back  \ 

A-  He  turned  again  and  went  with  us, 

Q.  Did  he  leave  you  afterwards  t 

A*  He  did  not  leave  us  then — I  do  not  know  when  he 
leA;  tis.     Richard  Bramley  went  and  fetched  him  back. 

Q.  po  you  remember  anybody  being  wounded  by  ac- 
cident before  you  left  f 

Jf.  Yes,  I  heard  there  was  a  man  wounded. 

Q.  By  a  gun  going  off  by  accident? 

A.  Yes,  1  heard  of  that. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  JOenman. 

Q.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  said  at  what  time  you 
met  these  persons  first— have  you  mentioned  any  time  1 

A-  I  do  not  know  chat  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  tinie  it  was  t 

A.  About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  at  that  time. 

A,  No,  I  do  not  think  it  Was  quite. 

Mr.  Gumey,  Mr.  Denman,  will  you  forgive  my  asking 
we  questron ;-— had  you  a  pike  in  the  course  of  your 
walk  ? 

A.  I  had,  a  part  of  my  walk. 
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Q.  When,  you  left— what  iM  jou  do  with  it  ? 

ji.  I  hurled  it  away. 

Q.  Did  others  do  the  nttie  f 

^.  Yes,  a  good  many  ;  I  saw  a  many  hurled  in  some 
nettles  by  a  tan-yard — on  my  return  I  was  talen,  and  then 
I  went  and  shewed  a  man  where  I  saw  the  pikes. 

Q.  You  were  taken  by  the  cavalry  ? 

J*  Yes. 

Mr.  Denman.      How  far  is  Booth's  house  from  Landey 

Mill  1 

A.  I  cannot  say,  it  might  be  three  or  four  miles^ 
CU  Was  there  time  for  his  going  to  Nottingham  and  re- 
turning, betwixt  the  time  of  his  leaving  you  and  meeting 
you  at  Jjangley  Mill  t 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  came  bsick  and  told  the  tale  you  have  men^ 
tioned  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  men  began  to  drop  off? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  party  had  dwindled  away  to  nothfhig.  long  be- 
fore they  were  opposed  at  all? 
A'  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  ttie  morning  was  it  that  they  were  ^U 
scattered  and  gone  back  I 

A,  Nine  or  ten  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  far  might  this  progress  be  in  all  ? 

A.  Perhaps  nine  or  ten  miles. 

Q.  How  soon  afterwards  were  you  taken  ? 

A.  \  was  taken  up  that  day. 

Q.  Are  thos(e  Turners  any  relations  of  yours  ? 

A.  Yes. 

il.  What  relations  ? 

A.  They  are  uncles  children, 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  What  is  the  length  of  fhes« 
pikes  t 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vau^hun.    About  eight  feet  and  a  half. 
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Henry  Tomlinson,  twom. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q,  You  are  a  farmer  living  at  Southwingdeld  I 

A.  Yes, 

Q,  Do  you  remember  on  Monday  night  the  9th  of  Jun^j^^ 
fuiy  person  coming  to  you  frqm  H^rdwick^s  ho^se  ? 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  About  what  time  did  he  come, 

A.  About  halfrpast  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten^ 

Q.  How  far  is  Hardwick's  house  from  yours  1 

A.  Abo\it  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  it  between  your  house  ai^d  the  town  of  South- 
wingfield  ? 

A.  Ye%» 

Q.  In  consequence  of  information  you  received  from 
him,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  locked  my  house  door,  and  went  ^Vit  with  my  wife 
into  the  yard. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  yard  before  you  ob- 
served any  persons  coming  i 

A.  Ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  After  that  ten  niinutes,  or  a  quarter  of  ^n  hour,  did 
any  persons  c<5me  to  your  house  ? 

A.  A  body  of  men  came^  they  came  to  one  end  of  th^ 
yard,  and  I  stood  at  the  other^ 

Q.  How  many  did  there  appear  to  be  ? 

A.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  thirty  and  fprty. 

Q;  Were  they  unarmed,or  had  they  anything  with  them  ? 

A.  They  were  armed,  some  with  spikes  and  some  with 
guns. 

Q.  By  spikes,  do  you  mean  instruments  of  that  descrip- 
tion ?  (pikes) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  your  house  what  did  they  <Jo  ? 

A.  They  went  up  \o  the  door  and  begau  to  rattle  it ;  I 
cried  halloo,  what  did  they  want ;  they  said  they  wanted 
me  and  my  gun. 
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0.  Look  at  tbe  Prisoner^  was  he  among  them? 

A.  I  do  not  know  him  agaio ;  I  did  not  know  him  that 
^ight>  it  wa$  c}arl(. 

Q.  When  they  said  they  wanted  you  and  your  gun^  whi^ 
did  you  say  i 

A.  I  said  they  mu9t  have  neither ;  I  had  a  gun,  but  it 
vras  gone  to  Ashover  to  {>e  mended, 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  It  was  a  m^  they  called  the  Captain,  the  leader  of 
the  gang. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  ^aid  I 

A.  That  he  wanted  me  and  my  gun. 

Q.  The  person  who  asked  for  you  and  your  gun  was  that 

person  whom  they  called  the  Captain  ? 

^^Yes. 

Q.  Upon, your  saying  that  it  was  gone  to  Ashover  to  be 

mended^  what  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  said  that  if  I  did  not  open  my  door  immediately 
they  would  break  it;  that  they  would  search  it, 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A*  The  Captain. 

Q.  Upon  his  saying  that  he  would  search  the  house, 

.  virhat  did  you  do  i 

A.  As  I  was  going  up  to  the  house  door,  I  saw  a  man 
named  William  Turnpr,  and  1  said  to  him,  are  you  one, 
William,  and  he  said  yes ;  and  I  saw  a  man.of  the  name  of 
William  Barker. 

•  Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  him  ? 
A.  Yes;  I  said  are  you  one,  William,  and  he  also  said 

Q.  After  that  conversation,  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  I  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in,  and  the  Captain 
and  another  man  followed  me. 

Q,  When  you  got  into  the  house  with  these  two  persons 
■following  you,  what  did  you  do? 

A.  I  brought  the  gui^  into  the  house,  and  the  Captain 
demanded  it ;  I  had  left  it  at  the  top  of  the  bed-tester. 
:     Q.  The  Captain  was  in  the  house  i 

A.  Yes  ;  and  another  man. 
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jtf.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  had  delivered  the  gun  to  them^  what  did 
•  theyxte? 

J.  They  took  the  gun  out  of  doors,  and  I  iv«nt  and 
Stood  cloae  to  the  door^  but  not  out^  and  the  Captain 
came  and  said  you  must  go  and  all. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  their  ^retttening  you ; 
what  were  the  particular  expressions  they  made  use  of? 

.  jl.  That  was  when  they  insisted  on  my  going,  and  I 
said  I  would  not  go ;  they  said  I  must  go,  I  had  better  go 
to-night  than  to  stop  till  morning;  there  was  a  great  gang 
coming  from  Sheffield,  and  a  great  cloud  out  of  die  north 
would  sweep  all  before  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  which  of  them  said  that? 

Jf.  The  Captain. 

Q.  After  they  had  said  this  to  you,  what  did  you  reply  P 

A.  I  told  them  I  would  not  go  that  night ;  that  if  I  must 
go,  I  would  stay  till  the  morning ;  and  then  the  Captain 
cocked  his  gun,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  me  if  I  did 'not 

go- 

Q,  Did  he  present  the  gun  to  yov  P 

A.  Yes  he  did ;  some  cried  *'  damn  his  eyes,  smite  bta 
head   off-"  others   cried  *' let  him  go;"  and  others  said  ] 
**  never  mind ;"  that  was  before  the  othcfs  said  "ahoot 
bim." 

Q,  Before  the  Captain  cocked  his  gun  ? 

J.  Yes,  some  of  them  cried  oat— ^"Danm  him,  sanite 
his  head  off,* 

Q.  What  did  the  Captian  say  at  the  time  he  presented 
his  gun  f — what  else  did  he  say  in  the  course  of  that^con-' 
versation  before  you  went  ? 

ji.  Nothing  more  that  I  recollect. 

C2.  What  did  you  do  upon  this  ? 

A.  I  locked  the  door  and  went  into  the  fold-yard,  and 
there  George  Weigh tman  stood.  Oh,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  said  when  he  cocked  iJhe  gun ;  I  said  **  Nay,  nay,  i 
will  not  stand  that ;  I  wiQ  go  a  little  way^  tmt  it  shall  not 
be  far." 
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Qw  Did  the  CaptaiQ'  or  aaj  other  aay  whei^e  iheji  tiere 
going  to  ? 

J.  The  CapUio  said  they  were  going  to  Ni>ttic|gham9 
and  that  they  must  be  there  at  half-past  eight,  or  nine 
o'clock.  He  said  that  it  would,  aot  be  necessary  to.  go 
further  than  Nottingham,  for  London  would  be  (akei^  by 
the  time  they  got  there* 

Q.  You  say  you  went  into  the  fold-yard  and  saw  George 
Weightman  1 

A.  Yes,  I  said  are  you  one,  and  he  said  yes ;  and  I  said 
I  think  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  take  me  from  this  lonely 
place,  and  to  leave  my  wife  by  herself;  and  Weightman 
said,  It  i.s— -go  a  little  way,  and  you.  shall  turn  again; 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  anything  to  carry  ^ 

A.  They  gave  me  a  spike  like  one  of  those  oD.the  table. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  parrying  your  gu;ti  i 

A*  Yes;  I  asked  them  to  let. me  carry  my  ovm  gun; 
they  said  I  should  not,  I  should  have  a  spike^  aad  upon 
that  they  gave  me  one  of.  the. spikes* 

Q.  Who  was  it  said  you  should tnot  «arKy  yourowi  gun, 
do  you  remember  ? 

A^  It  was  the  Captain. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  i 

A.  I  wen t^  as  near  aa  I  can  giiess^  about  three,  hnndired 
yards. 

Q.  Did  you  then  get  away  from  them  i 

A.  George  Weightman  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  nudge,  aod 
told  me  to  give  him  the  spike  and  turn  again. 

Q.  Didyou  do  so  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q,  Then  you  left  them  and  got  home? 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr*  Cross, 

Q.  I  think  you  say  that  you  do  not  remembcGc  seeing  this 
man? 
'-    A.  No^  I  do  not  remembar  his  person  at  all. 

Q.  Sometimes  one  spoke  to  you  and  sometimes  another 
spoke?  '■    ■ 
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j^i  I  spbke  to  William  Turner,  and  asked  him  whether 
lie  was  one,  and  he  said  yes* 

Q.  Did  not  more  of  them  6peak  to  you  than  those  you 
have  named  do  you  think  i 

A'  No,  not  that  I  recollect.  Som6  cried — "  Damn  hi^ 
eyes,  smite  his  head  ofl^''  and  so  on; 

Q.  The  person  whom  you  call  the  Captain  you  cannot 
•ay  was  this  man  i 

A*  No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  that  man; 

Elijah  Hall,  sen,  sworn* 
Examined  by  Mr.  Readcri 

•  Q.  Where  do  you  lite  ? 

A,  At  Southwingfield  Park. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  on  Monday  nighty  the' 
9th  of- June  last  I 

A.  I  did  not  go  tor  bed  at  all  that  night. 

Q.  What  tim^  did  you  get  home  from  your  mill  f 

A»  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  What  are  you  i 

A-  A  farmer  and  a  milter. 

Q.  About  how  far  is  your  house  from  yom  mill  i 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  You  got  home  to  your  house  at  about  eleven  at 
night? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  home  did  you  hear  afty-*' 
thing  ? 

A*  Not  ten  minutes  after. 

Q.  Had  you  fastened  your  doors  ? 

A.  The  door  was  fastened* 

Q.  And  the  windows  ? 

A^  And  the  windows  too* 

Q.  What  first  alarmed  you  1 

A.  The  footsteps  of  two  men,  ^s  I  supposed,  toming  \yff 
to  my  door. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  f - 
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'^A.  They  a^ked  me  whether  any  men  had  been  there  tdat 
bight  for  guns. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  them  t 

A.  I  told  them  there  had. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  that  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  struck  with  a  panic,  and  wished  to  get 
shut  of  them  if  I  couId» 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  upon  that  ? 

ji.  They  did,  after  they  had  asked  me  whether  I  had 
given  them  any^  they  asked  me  whether  they  had  taken 
any  away  i 

Q.  What  wad  your  answer  to  that  i 

A.  My  answer  was  *'  Yes.*' 

Q.  How  soon  after  they  went  did  any  thing  else  happen? 

J,  Perhaps  five  minutes. 

Q.  What  happened  then  I 

A.  A  number  of  armed  men  came  into  the  yard. 

icL.  Was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  i 

A.  On  the  same  side. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think? 

A.  Perhaps  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

QU  How  were  they  armed  ? 

A.  With  guns  and  pikes,  and  one  had  a  sword. 

Q.  Did  they  say  or  do  anything  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there  at  that 
time  of  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  ? 

A.  The  answer  was  they  should  not  hurt  me,  but  they 
wanted  fire  arms. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  them  I  had  no  fire  arms  for  them. 

C2.  What  passed  then  ? 

A.  They  were  positive  I  had. 

Q.  They  said  so  f 

A,  Yes,  and  they  demanded  them,  and  said  I  had  bet- 
ter deliver  them  up  quietly  to  prevent  the  house  from 
being  fired^  and  to  save  my  own  life. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  vihen  this  eonversatioo  passed  ? 

A.  I  was  in  my  yard. 

Q.  Had  you  gone  outside  the  door? 

ji.»  Yes* 

Q.  Had  you  gone  out  after  tlie  othpr  two  men  had  re- 
tired? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  thlB  conversation  with  them  outiude 
in  the  yard  i 

ji.  Yes, 

Q.  What  passed  then  ? 

A.  They  said  I  had  better  open  the  door  and  produce 
the  fire  arms. 
»    Q.  Was  the  door  shut  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  fastened ;  some  one  of  my  family  had 
fastened  it  after  I  went  out. 

Q.  Some  of  the  people  told  you,  you  had  better  epen 
the  door  ? 

A.  They  did.— I  told  them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
do  it,  being  on  the  outside  like  themselves,  and  then  Uiey 
proceeded  to  force  the  door. 

Q.  How  did  they  proceed  to  force  it  ? 

A.  With  pikes. 

Q.  Did  they  force  it  open  i 

A,  After  many  attempts  to  force  it,  which  did  not  force 
it,  they  cried  out,  *'  Captain,  how  must  it  be  ?'* 

Q,  Did  the  Captain  give  them  any  answer? 

A.  A  gun  was  then  given  to  them  through  the  window 
by  some  person  in  my  house* 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  get  into  the  house? 

A.  The  door  was  opened  from  the  inside  after  the  Cap- 
tain had  ordered  his  men  to  fire  at  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  said  to  the  Captain,  "  Captain, 
**  how  must  it  be  ?"  Then  somebody  put  a  gun  out  of 
your  window  into  the  yard.-— What  answer  did  the  Cap- 
tain make  to  that  ? 

A.  When  they  had  got  the  gun  they  demanded  me  to 
go  along  with  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? 
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^.  They  told  me  I  must  go  along  with  themi 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect  who  that  was.  -  , 

Q*  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? 

A-  I  told  them  I  should  not  go ;  some  one  of  the  paity 
said  he  has  sons :  the  Captain  said  if  he  has  sons  we  will 
have  them^ 

Q.  Was  that  the  sa^ne  person  who.  had  bid  them  fire, 
when  they  said,  "  Captain^  what  shall  we  do  now  i*^  t 

^.  Yes. 

Q,  When  was  it  that  he  said  ^  Fire;**  ^  I  understood 
you,  after  the  gun  had  been  put  out  of  the  house^  the  Cap- 
tain said,  *'  If  they  will  not  let  us  in,  fire  T 

ji.  Yes. 

Q,  The  same  person  who  had  answered  the  Capti^in 
said  he  would  have  your  son  f 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Before  he  w«nt  into  the  house  wa»  there  anything 
faid  about  what  their  intentions  were  i 

A*  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A*  That  they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf^  and  the  times  alter- 
ing. 

a  Was  there  an3rthing  said  about  what  their  object 
was,  or  where  they  were  going  ? 

A.  Not  till  they  got  into  the  house. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  got  into  the  house  1 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  a  dozen,  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Was  the  Captain  one  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  There  were  about  twelve  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes ;  that  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  one  in  the  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were. they  t 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  Isaac  Ludlam  the  yonngerji 
William  Ludlam^  William  Barker^ 

Q.  Any  body  else  that  you  knew  i 
.    A.  A  person  that  they  called  Manchester  Turner* 

H 
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Q.  Was  that  ike  man  with  ane  eye  ? 

J.  It  was. 

Q.  Any  other  person  ? 

A.  Thomas  Turner. 

Q.  Any  body  else  I 

A.  John  Walker. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  them,  and  the  personr  who  was 
called  the.  Captain :  have  you  seen  that  man  since  the 
Captain  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q*  Who  was  the  Captain  ? 

A*  I  did  noi  know  his  name  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  name  was  he  called  by  when  you  afterwards 

saw  him  ? 

A.  Jeremiah  Brandreth. 

Q.  Was  he  in  custody  as  Jeremiah  Brandreth  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  person  you  saw  in  custody  as 
Jeremiah  Brandreth  was  the  person  who  that  night 
Answered  to  the  title  of  Captain  1 

A.  I  am  quite  positive. 

Q;  Wliat  passed  aft^  you  got  into  the  house  1 

A.  After  we  got  into  the  house^  the  Captain  threatened 
that  he  would  blow  nJy  brains  out  if  1'  did  not  get  my  sons 
upl 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that.? 

A*  I  told  them  that  I  should  not. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  The  Captain  sai4^  '*  damn  your  blood/*  and  gave  me 
two  progs  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun— two  pushes, 

Q.  Did  you  say  or  do  any  thing  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  still  resisted  1 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? 

A.  Presented  his  gun  at  me. 

Q.  Upon  your  persisting  in  refusing,  he  presented  hi» 
gun  at  you? 

A.  Yes ;  and  said  be  would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Q.  Still  did  you  call  your  son  or  nott 

A.  1  did  noc ;  LstiU  said  I  sfaemld  not. 
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Q.  What  did  he  do  f 

A.  He  W2is  lowering  his  gun  to  cock  it ;  Thomas  I'ur&er 
said'  you  shall  not  shoot,  or  do  not  shoot* 

Q.  What  then  passed  ? 

A.  Several  of  them  cried,  we  will  fetch  them  out  of  hed 
ourselves ;  the  Captain  then  took  a  candle  from  some  one 
of  the  family. 

Q.  Inhere  were  some  of  you)r  family  down  stairs? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Your  sons  wei^  up  staiVs  in  bed  1 

A*  Yes;  and  he  lighted  it  at  the  fire^  and  proceeded  up 
stairs^  and  several  others  went  up  witli  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  or  do  any  thing  lip  stdrs  f 

A.  We  heard  a  great  noise  up  stairs,  and  threatening 
them. 

Q.  At  last  did  they  bring  either  of  your  sons  down  iHth 
them  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

Q.  Which  of  theni  > 

J.  Elijah. 

Q.  Was  he  dlressed  when  he  cs^e  db^h  or  not  ^ 

A.  Part  dressed. 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  take  him  away  i 

A,  They  did. 

Q.  And  took  from  your  hou^^  one  gtlU,  which  was  die 
only  one  you  had  1 

A.  I  had  another,  but  they  did  hot  find  it* 

Q.  Did  they  search  your  house  fdr  it  ? 

A*  They  did. 

Q.  Who  did  ? 

A.  The  Captain. 

Q.  How  long  was  your  soh  absent  before  he  Returned  ? 

A.  It  might  be  two  or  three  hou'iii. 

Q.  He  returned  again  in  the  morning  i 

A.  He  did,  before  it  wasi  lightl 

Q.  Before  they  took  your  son  away,  did  tliey  say  what 
they  were  going  to  do  ? 

A>  THfey  did ;  Tasked  the  Captain  wliere he  was  going? 

Q>  What  was  his  answer  1 

n2 
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A*  To  Nottingham. 

-  Q.  'Did  he  saj  for  what  1 

A'  I  asked  him  for  what ;  he  said  they  believed  ^ot^^ 
tingham  was  taken  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a  general 
rising  throughout  the  country,  and,  that  it  was  their  in- 
^ntion  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt  and  begin  afresh« 

Elijah  Hall f  jun.  monu 
£xamned  by  Mr*  Reader^  - 

Q«  Were  you  disturbed  in  your  bed  at  any  time  ou  th^ 
Monday  night  the  9th  of  June  last  1  /^ 

-  A»  Yes. 

G.  Whom  did  you  sleep  with  ? 

A.  "p/lj  brother. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  up  into  your  room  i 

A,  There  were  several  men  came  up. 

Q,  What  did  they  do  to  you  when  they  came  up  t 

A.  They  commanded  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed. 

Q,  Did  they  compel  you. to  get  out  of  your  bed  i 

A.  They  did.  ' 

Q.  And  to  go  with  them  ? 

^.  They  did. 
.  Q.  Were  you  unwilling  to  go  i 

A.  £  was. 

Q,  Did  you  go  by  force  ? 

A*  They  compelled  me  to  go* 

Q.  Did  they  put  anything  into  your  hand  ? 

A.  They  put  a  pike  into  my  hand. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  first  ? 

A  We  went  to  Mr.  Walker's. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  your  father's  i 

A,  Two  closes*    - 

(2.  Did  they  get  anything  there  i 
^  A.  A  gun  and  a  pistol. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  there  were  of  you  ? 
:  A.  I  cannot  say  positively  there  were  a  great  numbei'. 
Q.  Who  commanded  you  I 
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A.  A  maa  they  called  the  Nottingham  captain. 

Q.  Look  at  the  prisoner^  is  that  the  man  ?  ' 

ji.  Yes.  that  is  the  man. 

Q.'  You  went  first  to  Walker's^  where  did  ^ou  go  to  nextt 

A.  To  Mr.  Bestwick*s. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  there  ? 

J.  We  got  a  gun  there. 

Q.  At  these  places  were  the  guns  given  you  voluntarily 

*   or  by  force  ?  ' 

A.  By  force. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  1 

J.  To  Samoel  Hunt's. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anything  there  ? 

'A.  We  got  bread  and  cheese  there* 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  with  you  ? 

A.  Hunt  himself  and  his  man  Daniel  Hunt. 

"'Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  To  Mirs.  Hepworth's. 

Q.  Did  anything  happen  while  you  were  at  Mrs.  11^ 

worth's  1 

A.  Yes,  there  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  gun  let  off  there  1 

A»  There  was.  ^ 

'Q.  Did  you  see  the  gun  let  off  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  it. 

GL  In  whose  hand  was  it  ? 

A,  In  the  hand  of  the  Nottingham  captaiii* 

Q.  You  mean  the  prisoner.  ' 

A.  Yes. 

'Q.  Did  you  observe  wheth^  he  had  a  pistol  with  him 

aHhat  time  or  not  f 

A*  I  did  not.  ' 

Q.  You  distinctly  saw  a  gun  let  off  in  his  ban4 1 

A.  Yes.  > 

tt.  Did  any  mischief  arise  from  it  1 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  man  shot. 

Q.  Did  you . known  that  man  .^ 

A.  Yes. 

Qm  What  was  his  name  ? 


A.  Rqbert  W^^lter^i. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

A.  Servant  to  Mrs.  Hepwortl^* 

Q.  Did  you  bear  ajijthing  said  bjf:  him  or  to  hiip  gpoa 
this  poor  man  being  shot  T 

A.  Yes  I  did, 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Jusfiwe  Dallas.    He  l^s  xkoj^  stated  yirbi^f  ]pras,  |he 
C(Hisequence  of  the  shooting. 

Jlfr.  Reader.    Was  the  man  killed  ? 

-rf.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 
.  A.l  saw  him  after  he  was  f  hot>  911  the  ^it;cbei}  j^f  or. 

Q,  Did  anybody  say  ajjiy thing  ^o  the  captain  abo^tit. 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Who  did? 

A,  It  was  me^  I  asked  him  how  he  could  think  qfpfiopt^ 
ing  the  man, 

Q,  What  was  his  answer  ? 

^.  He  said  he  was  not  shot. 

Q*  Did  you  say  anything  to  that  ? 

A,  I  told  him  I  was  pq^i^iye  the  man  s^as  sho^. 

Q,  Did  he  say  anything  more  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  say  ^y  thi|)g  more  abo^t  i^  ^t  tl^^t 
time. 

CL  Did  he  say  anything  about  it  afterwa;rd§  ? 

A,  I  did  not  he^r  biq|« 

Q-  Where  did  yoa  go  to  from  lyjrs.  Hepypftj^'s  i 

A»  We  went  from  there  to  Pentridge  Lane-end. 

fl,  Di4  Ihey  get  any  arni^  or  m^q  at  Peptridge  Lapp-pn^? 

A  They  got  arms  and  men  too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  i 

A.  To  P^ntyjdge. 

Q,  Was  anything  got  there  ? 

A»  I  did  not  see  anything* 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  2 

A,  Yes,  several  attempts  at  different  hoiusci* 

a  For  men  and  arms  i 

Jl»  Yes*  ... 
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Q.  Whether  they  got  any  you  cannot  telll 

^.  No, 

a  Where  did  you  go  next  ^ 

A*  I  went  home. 

Q.  You  escaped  from  thence  ? 

^.  Yes  I  did,  and  went  home. 

Q*  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say,  while  you  were  with 
them,  what  their  object  was,  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do? 

^.  Yes  I  did ;  I  heard  several  of  the  mob  say  that  they 
were  going  to  blow  down  the  Parliament  House,  and  to 
break  the  Law. 

CL  Did  you  hear  the  Nottingham  Captain  say  any- 
thing ? 

ji.  Not  him  in  particular. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  these  things  were  said  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Did  he  act  as  Commander  doring  the  whole  time 
you  were  with  them  ? 

ui.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  About  how  far  did  you  go  ? 

A.  A  little  way  into  Pentridge  town. 

Q,  How  did  you  escape  at  last  from  them  ? 

A'  I  escaped  down  a  yard  while  they  were  going  into  a 
house. 

Q.  And  you  got  home  to  your  father^s  ? 

^.Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richardg.  Pray,  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, what  prospect  have  you  of  finishing  your  Case  this 
evening? 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  through  all  our  witnesses  to  night,  unless  your  Lord- 
ships were  to  sit  very  late ;  there  are  many  niore  witnesses 
I  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  examining— your  Lord- 
ships would  not  be  able  I  think. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  By  sitting  very  late  we 
jshall  not  be  doing  a  great  de^l  of  good  ;  we  may  >  be  doing 
a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  who 
have  had  ^.long  attendance.    I  think  it  will  be  safest  and 
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best  that  we  should  go  no  farther  ihftn  the  next  witness* 
We  shall  have  a  continuatipn  of  lat^  hours  for  several 
days  probably* 

Isaac  Walker  sworn* 
Examined  by  Mr>  Reynolds^ 

Q,  Are  you  a  Farmer  at  Southwmgfield.  Park  in  t|iis 
county  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  On  Monday  night|  the  gt|i  of  June^  were  you  disr ' 
urbed  in  the  night  1 

A.  Yes» 

Q.  At  what  time  1 

ji.  About  twenty  minutes  after  eleven  o*clock,  it  might 
be  half  an  hour. 
-  CL  Had  you  and  your  family  gone  tq  bed  f 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  disturbed  you  f 

A.  The  dog  barking. 

Q.  Did  you>ee  any  pefsons  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

,     <        ■       •  •  • 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  ? 
A.  About  forty. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  them  ? 
A'  At  my  chamber  window. 
Q.  Where  were  they  t 
'  A.  Cbmiiig  up  the  j^ard. 
Q.  Had  they  anything  with  them? 
A.  Yes^  pikes  and  guns, 
Q.  Which  way  were  they  coming  ? 
A,  Up  towards  the  door. 
C2.  Did  they  demand  anything? 
A.  They  demanded  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols. 
Q.  Did  they  get  anything  from  you  ? 
A.  I  told  them  I  had  a  gun  hut  not  a  pistol. 
Q.  Did  they  get  anything  from  you  ? 
'  jf  .  They  got  a  'g^n  from  ine^  and  u,  brass  barrelled  pistol^  ' 
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Q,  Do  you  know  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  the  pistol  ? 

^,  ^o«  -  .••..., 

Q.  Lookat  that  man,  and  tell  me  whether  you  know 
him  ? 

A*  No,  I  do  not ;  tbey  called  him  the  Captain* 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  pistol  to  the  man  they  called  the 
Captain. 

A^  Yes/ 

Lord  Chief  Bqrqn  SkiariU.  S we9r  four  Bailiffs  to  at* 
tend  upon  the  Jury. 

The  Bailiffs  were  mom,  and  the  Court  adjourned  to  to^ 
m>rrpw  morning^  o'clock^  ''^■ 
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SPECIAL  ASSIZE,   DERBY, 
Friday,  nth  October^  1817. 


Jeremiah  Brandreth  was  set  to  the  Bar. 

MrSk  Sfdry  Htpwofth  swcrn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Richardson' 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  widaw  t 

jz«  Yes* 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  a  farm  in  Southwingfield  Park  ? 

ji.  Yes, 

Q.  What  part  of  your  family  were  at  home  on  the  gth  of 
June  last  at  night  ? 

A.  One  son,  two  daughters,  two  men  servants,  and  my- 
self. 

Q.  Were  your  family  disturbed  at  any  time  that  night  ? 

jt.  They  were. 

Q.  By  what  ? 

^.  By  a  large  number  thundering  at  the  door,  demand- 
ing my  guns  and  servants. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  men's  voices  making  that  demand  i 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  did  you  get  up  t 

A.  Yes,  , 

Q.  And  go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  down  stairs,  I  called  out,  the  door 
was  not  to  be  opened',  for  I  could  not  pari  with  the  men 
and  guns. 

Q.  That  you  would  not,  or  could  not  part  with  the  men 
and  guns  ? 

A.  That  we  could  not. 

Q»  Did  you  say  that  to  the  people  outside,  or  to  your 
family  inside  ? 

A.  To  the  people  outside. 
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Q.  They  were  thundering  at  the  door  you  say  t 

jx*  Yes* 

Q.  Did  they  afterwards  attack  any  other  part  of  the 

^Qase  ? 

A*  The  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 

Q^  I§  there  a  l^itchen  window  towards  the  yard  ? 

ji.  Towards  the  back  of  the  house. 

Q.  Was  that  broken  or  at.t^ked  ? 

J.  It  was  broken. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  persou. 

CL  Did  there  appear  to  you  tQ  be^everal  peir^ons  ? 

A>  There  were  several  voices. 

Q.  How  was  it  broken  i 

A-  The  sUutters  were  forcjed  iota  t^e  wddte  of  tb^  ro^m* 

CL  By  force  on  the  outside  i 

A.  Yes,  the  shutters  w«re  in  the  ipsid.^?* 

Q.  What  became  of  the  glass  1 

A.  They  broke  the  glass  quite  pu^. 

Q.  Did  it  fall  into  the  room,  or  outside  ? 

A.  It  fell  both  ways. 

Q.  At  that  time  who  was  iq  iJ^  kitchen  7 

A.  Myself,  my  son  WiJlJAffi  ^epyirorjh,  my  daqij^ite 
Emm^^  and  two  men  servant^. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  servants'  iWA^a  ?. 

A.  Robert  Fo;^  aj^d  Rpbert  Walter;?. 

0.  Was  anything  si^id  ty  th/e  people  pp.  <Ji^  QU^t^Me  0 
any  of  you  within? 

^    A.  They  said  to  my  son  WilJiwi-^"  W«  ratii^  havje 
your  gui^s  and  your  men,  or  we  v^rill  blow  your  brains  out.'' 

Q.  At  the  time  the  window  njras  broken,  or  j^st  after, 
was  there  anything  sa^d  by  thepieople  on  (h^  P9t^id)s  i 

4*  They  fired  iinmediately  afte^  the  window  w^is  btok^n^ 

Q.  Did  the  firing  do  any  hurt  to  the  people  within?. 

A.  To  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  It  struck  him  I 

A.  He  was  $tu>t  dead — ^ne^irly  deadrrb^  liv/ed  t;en  niir 
nates,  or  thereabouts  ;  I  cannot  exa^t^j^fpg^lf  tjgi  tjl;^e  tiin^ 

Q.  He  died  very  soon  aft^of  ? 
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^.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  die  of  the  wound  he  received  i 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  he  was  struck  with 
the  shot  ? 

A>  The  last  iime  I  saw  him  be  was  stooping  down^  as  if 
putting  on  his  boots. ' 
Q,  How  with  respect  to  the  window  i 
A.  He  was   sitting  down  on    a    chair  opposite    the 
window. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  shot  struck  him  f 
A.  Iti  the  neck,  on  the  right  side. 
Q.  After  that  was  anything  further  said  by  the  people  On 
the  outside  i 

*  A,  They  kept  demanding  the  men  and  the  guns. 
Q,  Did  they  use  any  threats  f 

A.  They  threatened  William.  When  the  man  was  shot, 
I  saidy ''  We  must  give  up  the  guns,  or  we  shall  be  all  mur* 
dered'*  I  thought  it  was  William  who  was  shot — I  saw 
him  fall  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Were  the  guns  fetched  and  delivered  ? 
A.^  The  gun  wnich  was  hid  in  the  cellar  was  fetched  and 
dMivered.    They  said-i-**  We  must  have  your  men.** 

Q.  Was  the  gun  delivered  to  them  out  of  the  window  ?  ^ 
A.  Out  of  thewindow. 
Q.  They  said, — *^  we  must  have  your  men  ?  ** 
'il«  Yes;   I  went  ap  stairs  to  a  party  at  that  wiadow 
and  told  them  that  we  could  not  let  them  have  a  man,  ^ 
that  it  was  sufficient  that  one  was  shot — they  said,  '^  if 
you  do  not  retire  from  the  window  we  shall  serve  you  the   - 
same  and  silence  you  directly.'^ 

Q«  They  did  not  get  any  man  from  your  house  ?        -    *  ^ 
'  A.  No,  I  told  them  they  must  go  away  they  had  done 
enough.. 

Q.  After  they  were  gone  did  you  £nd  any  stones  or 
anything  else  near  the  (door  of  the  house  ? 
A»  A  great  many  stones  near  the  door  of  the  house, 
Q.  What  sort  of  «tones  f  ^ 

A.  Some  large  and  some  small;  -^ 
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,  Q.  They  appeal^  stones  used  for  striking  the  door  f  * 
'  J.  They  did, 

:  Q.  Did  y o*  find  anything  else  i 

:f  A.  A  pike  was  found  near  the  door  with  which  the 
door  appeared  to  have  been  bored. 

Q.  Had  the  door  marks  of  that  kind  upra  it  i 
'.  J.  It  had. 

Mr^  Samuel  Fletcher,  swom^ 
Examthed  by  Mr.  J.  Balgu^* 

'■  Q.  Where  d)d  yoif  live  on  the  9th  of  June  last  I 

A.  At  Pentridge  Lane-end. 
"■  QL  At  what  time  did  you  and  your  fwiily  go  to  bed 
on  that  night  ? 

A.  It  was  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  ^  any  time  afterwards  \ 

A.  About  twelve,  by  a  very  heavy  knocking  at  the 

door. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  I  jumped  out  6f  bed  and  ran  to  the  window>  and 
opened  it. 

•  Q.  Did  yon  look  out  of  the  window  ? 

'A*  Yes,  I  saw  a  large  concourse  of  people^ 

*  O.  How  many  ? 

A.  Thirty  or  more  at  that  window. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  any  where  else  about  your 
house  ? 

A>  Yes,  I  saw  a  many  ]!nore  afterwards  at  another 
window^ 

^.  Did  you  observe  whether  those  men  had  anything  in 
their  hands  1 

A.  Yes,  thoey  levelled  pieces  at  my  head  as  soon  as  I 
opened  the  window— theroe  appeared  to  be  five  or  six* 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  pieces  \ 

*A.  Guns-^there  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  guns  levelled 
at  my  head; 

:£L.Did  you  say  anything  to  them  upon  opening  your 
window  ? 
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A.  1  cried,  ^'Mldd,**  they  erted,  ^  your  amw,  yroif  ariis, 
damn  your  eyes  your  amw ;"  I  said,  '*  what  aniis/'-*-they 
said,  "  you  have  got  twb  oi*  three  guns/'— I  said  I  hfeid 
got  hut  oiie  guii,  and  I  did  ilot  know  that  that  #as  at 
home ; — they  said,  if  I  did  not  fetch  it  dowiS,  and  open 
the  door,  they  woUld  Motr  itiy  hrains  out— I  said,  "  wdl, 
well,  let  us  have  time ;" — I  ran  down  stairs,  and  up  another 
pair  of  stairs,  where  my  servant  sleeps. 

Q.  Did  you  fetch  the  gun  ? 

A*  No;  I  went  to  where  my  servant  slept,  to  the  con- 
trary part  of  th^  house  to  make  my  escape,  but  I  saw  that 
part  of  the  house  beseC  as  well  as  the  other  p<yrt  of  the 
house. 

QL  Finding  ther  house  surrounded  in  this  way  did  you 
give  the  gun  \ 

A.  My  servant  did,  I  ordered  him. 

Q,  What  is  thenserTaafs  name  I 

j|;  William  Shipman. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  on  William  Shipman  givingf 
them  the  gun  ? 

A.  They  cried>  "  get  you  dressed/' 

Q.  Was  that  to  William  Shipman  or  to  you  ?  ^ 

A,  I  did  not  know  tfacsi  to-  which  it  was,  but  they  cried 
*^  get  you  dressed/'  accompuiied  with,  *^  damn  your  eyes 
we  will  blow  your  brains  out;"  they  kept  beating  the 
door  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  servants  had  you  in  the  house  \ 

A*  I  had  none  but  Shipman  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  Shipman  get  dressed'? 

A.  Yes,  one  cried  *'  come  Shipman,**  and  another  cried 
*'come  Billy;"  he  .appeared  very  unwilling  to  go,  be  did 
not  dress  him  in  the  house. 

Q*  Did  he  take- his  clothes  out' of  th^  house? ' 

A;,  Yes,  he  took  them  in  his  hand. 

Q.  You  say  he  appeated^tobe  linwilling'to  go  i 

An  Yes,  he  cried  at  goin^,  and  I  told  him  be  must  go 
and  make  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  could — I  said,  **  damn 
them  thoa  knowedtthem  all^  they  are  all  Pentridge  and 
Wmgfield/' 
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Q.  That  you  said  privately  to  him  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  he  returned  ? 

A.  I  was  not  at  home  wheti  \it  returned. 

Q.  You  went  out  for  sometime,  and  on  yout  return  you 
found  him  got  back  7 

A,  Yea  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  Tuesday  mortiing  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  on  Tu^^ay  night  I  got  hotn^. 

Q.  You  had  been  out  all  Tuesday  ? 

A.  At  Derby ;  I  told  him  to  take  notice  who  they  wcTre, 
and  what  they  did^  and  bring  me  word. 

William  Shipman  sworn* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Solidtor  Generate 

Q.  You  are  a  servant  of  Mt.  I^amuel  Fletcher? 

A.  Yes. ' 

Q.  Were  you  living  in  his  house  in  June  last  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  on  the  night  of 
Monday  the  9th  of  June, 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  About  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  was  it  disturbed  you  ? 

A,  Knocking  at  the  door. 

Q*  Did  you  hear  any  voices  ?   . 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  What  did  they  say  or  do  ? 

A*  They  called  out  '*  Shipman^  you  must  come.and  gq. 
with  us." 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  voice  who  called  out  «  Shipman  ?*' 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  was  it? 

A.  Joseph  Topham's. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  window  ? 
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Q.  What  did  you  see  when  you  went  to  the  window  j  did 
you  see  any  men  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  several  men  in  the  yard,  eleven  or  twelve- 
J  Q,  Had  they  any  arms  ? 
A.  Yes ;  they  were  armed  with  guns  and  spikes. 
(J.  Did  they  say  anything  when  you  were  at  the  window? 

A,  They  told  me  I  must  come  and  go  with  them, 

Q«  Did  your  master  come  to  you  \ 

A.  Yes  he  did. 

CL  Did  you  speak  to  them  i 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  ? 

A.  They  said  they  must  have  a  man  and  a  gun* 

Q.  What  did  yoii  say  ? 

A.  I  told  them  there  was  hut  one  man ;  they  said  they 
knew  there  was  two,  and  ihey  must  have  one. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  this  knocking  at  the  doorl 

A.  Yes. 

CL  What  did  you  say  more  to  them  ? 

A.  They  demanded  the  gun  again,  and  my  master  said 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  fetch  the  gun  and  give  it  tQ 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  fetch  the  gun  i 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Where  did  you  give  it  to  them  ? 

A*  Out  of  the  window". 

Q.  What  did  th^y  say  on  your  giving  them  the  gun  t 

A.  They  told  me  that  I  was  to  come  and  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  or  do  upon  that  f 

A.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  go,  that  ther6  was  only 
die  in  the  house;  but  they  insisted  upon  having  me;  my 
Qiaster  told  me  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go,  and  mind 
and  tell  him  all  that  I  could.  \ 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

A.  I  took  my  clothes,  and  went  down  stairs,  and  open- 
ed the  door,  and  dressed  myself  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  say  any  thing  to  them  then } 

A*  No,  I  did  not  say  any  thing. 
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Q.  Did  tfeey  lay  any  diing  to  you  ? 

A.  The  Captain^  as  they  called  him^  insisted  upon  my 
coming. 

Q.  What  did  be  say  ? 

A.  He  told  me  to  make  haste  and  dress  me,  or  he  would 
blow  my  brains  out,  and  clapped  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
towards  me. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  theni 

ji*  He  told  me  if  I  did  not  make  haste  and  come'  he 
would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  i 

id'  Yes. 

CL  You  dressed  yourself  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  dressed  yourself,  what  then  i 

A.  I  went  with  them. 

Q.  Had  that  person  whom  you  cabled  the  Captain  said 
any  tbing  to  you  when  yom  were  at  the  window^  before 
you  came  down. 

A.  They  called.out  for  the  Captain,  and  he  can^e  forward 
and  said^  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste  and  come  down^  he 
ifl[oxild  blow  my  brains  out. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  jie  said  any  thing  «;iore 
then  i 

A.  No. 

CL  When  you  had  dressed  yourself,  where  did  they  go? 

A.  They  went  out  of  the  yard  pa  to  the  tumjpikei  and 
there  there  were  several  others. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  too  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A>  With  guns  and  spikes. 

Q,  Where  did  you  go  to? 

A.  We  went  to  some  houses  there  were  a  little  way  off. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  hear  ] 

A'  I  heard  them  b]:eakiAg  open  bouses. 

Q.  Do  you  recoUeot.goiikg  to  thehousQ  of  .^  pan  of  the 
of  Booth  ? 

A  Yes, 
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Q.  That  is  at  Pentridge  Lane  End,  1  believe? 

A.  Yes- 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  Booth's. 

A*  They  began  knocking  at  the  door^  and  demanded  a 
mail  and  a  gun  from  Booth's. 

Q.  Did  they  get  either  ? 

A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  What  did  they  get  ? 

A.  A  man  and  a  gun. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  ?  * 

A.  Booth's  son, 

Q.  Do  you  .know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Hunt  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  with  you  at  Booth's  ? 

A*  Yes.        . 

a.  What  did  he  do  at  Booth's  ? 

A.  He  was  very  violent  there. 

Q.  What  was  done  then,  after  you  bad  got  this  man  and 
gun  from  Booth's  ? 

A*  We  were  marched  on  the  road  to  Mr,  Storer's. 

Q.  How  were  you  marched  on  ?  i>         . 

A.  They  formed  us  into  rank  when  we  got  to  Storer's.^ 

ii.  In  what  way  wfere  you  formed  ? 

A.  Two  deep ;  they  picked  out  Serjeants. 

Q,  Did  they  command  the  different  divisions? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  at  Storer's,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

0.  Where  is  that,  in  Pentridge-lane  i  '     •   > 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  Where  did  you  march  to  ? 

A.  We  marched  to  the  bottom  of  Pentridge — the  Bull 
Hill  they  called  it. 

Q.  What  happened  there  ? 

A*  We  were  halted  there  for  about  a  quailer  of  an  hour ; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
^  .  Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  tliencel 

A.  We  marched  a  little  further,  to  the  Meeting-^honsef? 

Q.  What  was  doae  at  the  Meeting-house  f  :. 
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A.  The  Captain  ordered  a  ipaii  to.  fire  a  gun,  there  were 
Several  o^  them  tried,  which  would  not  do,  and  the  Cap*^ 
tain  fired  his  off*' 

Q.  What  was  that  fired  for  ? 

A.  To  let  the  Ripley  and  Butterley  people  know  that 
they  were  come* 

Qi  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Weight 
man } 

Am  Yes. 

Q.  Did  y oiv  see  James  Weightman  ther^ ' 

A.  Ves. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  Pentridge  I 

A.  Yes,  near  the  Meeting-house. 

£2.  Had  he  anything  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

a  What  had  he? 

A.  A  hat  full  of  buitets. 

Qu  Was  Thomas  Weightman  there  too  \ 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Thomas  Weightman  ? 

A,  tl6  wias  in  the  ranks — I  was  against  him« 

Q,  What  had  he,  a  gun  or  a  pike  \ 

A.  He  had  a  spike. 

QU  You  saw  these  bullets  f 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  sdd  about  the  bullets  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A.  I  piit  my  hand  in  and  took  two  or  thriee  out,  and  be 
$aid  I  must  not  take  none  for  thiey  should  be  shott  enough, 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A*  Jknies  Weightman, 

Q.  Did  Thomas  Weightn^an  say  anything  to  you  about 
the  bullets  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Thpnias  Weighttiiaa  say  about  the  bul# 
lets; 

A.  That  he  and  James  Weightman  had  been  casting 

them  while  w&  came  rpuod  by  the  Lane«'end. 

1% 
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0«  After  you  had  been  halted  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 
l^liere  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  We  marched  on  up  the  town  of  Pentridge. 

Q.  How  far  up  the  town  ? 

A*  "towards  the  tbp. 

Q.  Where  did  you  turn  then  I 

A.  We  slopped  at  Mr.  Booth's. 

Q.  Is  that  William  Booth's  I 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Ahbott.  Is  that  where  they  got  the  man 
and  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  ^o,  my  Lord^  that  was  another 
Booth.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  Booth,  Where,  they 
got  a  gun  and  a  man  f 

A.  Samuel  Booth. 

Q.  In  your  way  up  the  town  did  they  knock  at  many 
doors  or  houses  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  get  arms  i 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so ;  t  heard  them  demanding  anus. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  William  Booth's  what  was  done 
there  f 

A.  They  fetched  a  poney  out, 

Q.  Who  fetched  the  poney  out  ? 

A.  George  Weightmaa  and  the  Captain  that  1  saw  with 
him  in  the  yard. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  poney  ? 

A.  They  fetched  him  out  for  Mr.  Storer  to  ride  lipoUy 
but  he  was  ill,  and  fell  off. 

a  Was  Storer  a  person  that  they  forced  to  m  with 
them?  . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  Was  then  done  with  the  poney  ? 

A.  George  Weightman  got  on  and  rode  right  off,  and 
.1  saw  BO  more  of  him  till  we  got  to  Langley  Mill. 

Q.  Which  wa^  did  he  ride  ? 

A*  Down  the  Lane  towards  Butterky. 

Q.  Is  that  m  the  direction  to  Nottinghami 

A»  Yes- 


Q.  Which  w^y  did  you  proceed  thep  ? 

A.  Down  tbe  town  again,  and  toroed  right  for  Biittericj, 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Butterley  what  was  done  ?  . 

J.  They  wheeled  w  round  to  the  gates,  and  koock^^  at 
the  Furnace  |;ate. 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  Iron-works  I 
'  ^.  Yes* 

Q.  Mr.  Jessop's  ; 

jf.  Yes. 

^.  Upon  koockiBg  at  the  gate  did  auy  ^$on  coizif  | 
A,  Yes. 

Q.Who? 

^.  Mr.  Goodwin^ 

G.  Was  anything  said  by  him  when  he  came  to  the 
gate? 

A.  Yes ;    Mr.  Goodwin  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
there. 

Q,  Asked  whom  i 
A.,  The  Captain. 

Q.  What  did  tijte  Captain  say  to  that? 
An  He  said  he  wanted  his  meQ.--Mr.  Goodwin  $aid  h$ 
had  men  enough  unless  it  was  for  a  better  purpose^ 
CL  What  was  done  then  i 
A.  We  were  marched  forwards 
Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  then  ? 
A.  Over  Butterley  Coke-hearths. 
Q.  That  was  round  the  works,  was  it  f 
jf .  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  got  back  to  the  turn jrike-road  again  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  all  of  you  gone  to  Butterky  works,  or  h^d  .any 
gone  down  the  tqrnpike-road  ? 

A.  All  I  saw  had  gone  to  the  works. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  twrnpiV^-road  where  d|d  you 
proceed  then  i 

A.  Right  up  for  Ripley  town^end. 

Q.What  was  done  whei^  you  got  to    Riplay  town- 
^nd  ? 

A.  We  were  halted,  and  shouted  three  times. 
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Q.  Jn  j6ur  progress  fropi  Ripley  town-end,  where  you 
feliouted,  what  was  said  by  any  of  the  party  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

CL  What  was  the  reason  of  your  shouting  ? 

A.  To  let  ithe  Belper  men  know  whtre  we  were-r-thc 
lleage  and  Belper  men. 

CL  Do  you  mean  the  persons  from  Heage  and  Helper  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  party  to  meet  them  there  froni 
lleage  and  Helper. 

0.  And  you  were  to  fthout  to  let  them  Icnow  that  yoq 
were  come? 

A.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Justice  j^bbott.  Thjs  wa$  sj^id  by  the  peoplcj  was  it  J 

^.Yes. 

Mr,  Solicitor  GeneraL    After  having  said  this,  which 
\ray  did  you  go  then  ? 

A.  To  Cpdnor. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  turnpike-road  to  Nottingham  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  not  stop  to  enquire  what  passed  there — where 
'^id  you  go  from  thence  ? 

A.  From  Codnor  to  Mr.  Raynor-s  at  Langley  M4II, 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Raynor^s,  and  did  they  dem&n4 
Imy  m^n  or  gun  there  ?         ' 

Af  Yesy  a  man  and  a  gun. 

CL  Did  any  man  go  witii  you  from  Raynor^s— compelled 
to  go  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  1  do  not  stop  to  enquire  particulars.?— Did  you  then 
proceed  towards  Langley  Mill  ? 

j^.¥bs« 

Q.  Raynor's  is  a  little  before  you  get  to  Langley  Mill  B 

.4.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Langley  Mill  did  you  see  George 
Weigh  tman  ? 

A,.  Yes. 

Q,  Which  way  was  he  coining? 

A.  He  was  coming  towards  us. 

Q.  In  the  direction  from  If ottihgham  ? 
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J.  Yes- 

Q.  On  the  poney  ? 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  md  to  him  when  he  came  up  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q,  What  was  said  ? 

A.  They  asked  him  how  they  were  going  on  at  Not- 
tingham. 

Q.  Who  asked  him  ? 

-4.  There  were  several  asked  him. 

Q.  Several  asked  him  as  he  was  riding  along  the  ranks  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q  What  was  his  answer  ? 

J,  He  said  they  were  going  on  well ;  that  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  barracks,  and  the  town  was  taken ;  and  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  when  we  got  there* 

Q.  That  all  was  going  on  well  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  we  were  to  n^arcli  forwards. 

Q.  Did  you  march  forwards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them? 

A.  We  marched  to  Eastwood  then. 

Q'  That  is  still  in  the  turnpike  roj^,  is  it  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  Did  you  contrive  to  get  away  then  i 

A>  Yes ;  when  we  gpt  a  little  past  Eastwood^  J  got  away. 

Q,  Who  was  the  Captain  you  have  told  us  about ;  dp 
you  know  his  person  ? 

ji.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  him :  1  think  that  is 
the  same  man,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  hitn. 

Q,  How  was  the  Captain  dressed  that  night? 

A*  H«  had  a  big  coat  on,  and  trowsers,  and  an  apron 
tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  pistol  tupked  in. 

Q.  How  was  his  beard  ?  v 

A.  He  had  whiskers  round  over  his  chin,  but  QO  beard* 

Q.  Do  you  know  William  Turner  1 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  party  f 

4f  Yes. 


Q.  Had  he  a  gun  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  called  Manchester  Turner^  was  he  among 
them  ? 
A-  Yes ;  I  just  saw  him. 
Q.  Can  you  say  what  arms  he  had  ? 
A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Edward  Turner  i 
A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  What  had  he? 
A,  A  long  gun. 

Q.  Do  you  know  two  Joseph  Weightmans? 
AL  Yes* 

Q.  Were  they  hoth  witfi  you  ? 
.is.  X  es. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Samuel  Lodlam  1 
A.  Yes. 

a  Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? 
^.  Yes  he  was, 
Q.  Samuel  Hunt! 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  had  he  f 

A*  He  had  a  spike  first*  ^ 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  else  afterwards  ? 
A>  Yes,  a  gun  afterwards. 
Q.  Do  yon  ki^w  German  Buxton  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q«  Was  he  one  of  the  party  ? 
A,  Yes. 
a  What  had  he  ? 

# 

A.  He  had  a  gun. 

Q.  William  Barkier  and  Alexander  JohnSQH;  w6re  they 
both  with  you  i 
A.  They  were, 
Q.  What  had  they  ? 

A.  They  had  both  spikes.  ' 

Q.  Joseph  Savage,  what  had  he? 
A»  He  had  a  gun  and  a  pistol  and  alK 
Q.  Joseph  Topham  ? 
4-  Yes. 
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QU  Benjamin  Taylor  \ 
A^  Yes* 

<2«  Joseph  Taylor  X 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hs(d  they  lurms  ? 
A.  Yes^  they  had  spikes* 
Q.  Samuel  Walters  ? 

jdL*  xesa         ~^  • 

C2.  Do  tliey  call  him  Samuel  Dudley  too  \ 
A^  Yes.  ,  «    .• 

a.  What  had  he  ? 
A^  A  spike, 

Q.  You  remember  those  persons  particularly  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  men  live  some  at  Wingfield  and  Pentridge  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  of  those  at  Swanvrick  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Some  of  them  Pentridge  men^  some  Wingfieldj  l^nd 
some  Swanwick. 

A.  Yes,  and  some  Butterley. 

'Q,  Those  ioen  you  bad  known  before,  had  you  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Henry  Hole,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

Q.  I  believe  yod  live  at  Pentridge  Jane-end  »^ 

A.  Yefe. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June  seeing 
anybody  in  particular  ? 

A.  On  Sunday  night,  turned  of  nine  o'clock^  I  law 
Samuel  Hunt,  and  about  seven  or  eight  others^  (^aQdipg 
before  the  smithy  door  of  George  Turner. 

Q.  What  did  Hunt  say  to  you  ? 

A.  I  had  a  jug  of  milk  in  my  hand,  and  Samuel  Hunt 
said  '^  you  are  fetching  that  to  be  ready  for  those  man  to- 
mght ;"  I  iE»id,  ^'  what  men  ;^  \m  said,  *^  those  revcdutioDtstt 
vrkich  will  come  to-night  or  to-morrow  night." 
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Mr,  Cross.    The  prisoner  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  No,  but  it  was  Sunday  nights* 
it  was  long  after  we  have  fixed  the  prisoner^  Brandreth,  as 
being  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  on  the  next  night  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  Hunt  say  any  thing  to  you  ? 

A.  Hunt  and  me  soon  parted*^!  saw  nothing  of  him 
any  more. 

Q.  On  the  next  night,  and  at  what  time  did  you  see 
and  hear  anything  of  any  of  them  ? 

A.  On  the  9th  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve 
o'<^lock,  me  and  my  wife  were  awoke  by  some  violent 
blows  that  came  on  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  get  up  ? 

A.  I  got  up  and  put  my  head  out  through  a  window  and 
cried  "  halloo,  who  is  there  1** 

Q.  What  did  you  observe,  and  what  was  said  to  you  ? 

A.  I  said,  "  what  do  you  want,**— they  cried,  ^  we  want 
you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with  us.** 

CL  What  further  did  they  say  ? 

Am  They  said,  **  if  you  do  not  come  down  immediately 
and  open  the  door  we  will  break  the  door  down  and  mur- 
der you.*' 

Q.  Did  they  offer  you  anything  ? 

A.  I  came  down  find  ppfsned  the  door,  and  I  saw  four 
men  standing. 

Q.  Did  you  know  either  of  those  men  i 

A.  I  knew  two  of  them,  Joseph  Weightman  and  Joseph 
Topham. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  them  where  you  were  to  go  to  ? 

A.  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  they  said  they 
were  going  to  Nottingham* 

Q.  Upon  their  telling  you  they  were  going  to  Netting-* 
bam,  what  did  you  say  to  them  % 

A.  I  told  them  I  could  not  pretend  to  go,  I  had  no 
money  to  carry  me  there  nor  anybody  to  take  care  of  my ; 
femilj  while  I  was  gone ;  they  said  I  needed  no  money 
they  should  keep  me  on  roast  beef  and  ale,  and  there. 
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who  would  come  in  two  days  or  udder. 

Q.  What  further  did  you  say  to  them  or  they  to  you  ? 

A.  They  said  I  had  better  go  with  theui  that  night  than 
stop  till  morning. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why  ? 

A.  They  said  they  would  come  from  Sheffield  like  a 
cloud  and  drive  all  before  themj  and  them  that  refused 
to  go  would  be  shot 

Q.  That  they  would  come  irom  Sheffield  like  a  cloud  \ 

A.  That  they  would  come  out  of  Yorkshire  like  a  cloud. 

Q.  And  them  that  refused  to  go  would  be  shot  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  their  saying  this^  what  did  you  do  t 

A^  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out — a  pike  was  forced 
upon  me. 

Q.  Upon  going  from  your  house  did  you  observe  more 
than  those  four  that  you  first  spoke  of? 

A^  I  said  I  was  not  able  to  carry  that  pike  if  they 
were  going  as  far  as  Nottingham ,  that  they  must  eitheif 
take  it  or  I  must  burl  it  down — and  one  of  them  took  it, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  f 

A,  We  went  from  my  house  down  to  the  turnpike-road, 
and  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  the  turnpike-road  I 
observed  about  twenty  or  thirty  men  armed  with  pikes, 
and  guns^  and  weapons. 

Q.  Without  going  into  very  minute  particulars,  to  wh^t 
house  did  y^u  march  first? 

A.  We  marched  against  John  Sellars^s. 

.  Q.  From  thence  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  went  from  there  along  the  turnpike-road  along 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher-g. 

CL>  We  have  had  that  from  Fletcher  and  his  man ;  from 
thence  where  did  you  go  1 

A.  We  went  a  little  further  on  the  tumpike-road^  and 
there  we  were  divided. 

QL  Before  you  were  divided,  did  yon  see  anything  of 
the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  l^oi  in  Mr.  JFJetcfcer's  yar4* 
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fore  you  left  that  part. 

4.  Yes,  a  party  that  I  understood  had  beea  i^  V-in. 
Hepwortb's. 

Q.  Amongst  that  party,  did  you  observe  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  ? 

^^  Yes,  I  observed  that  man,  be  passed  for  the  captain, 
I  did  not  know  bis  name;  but  I  am  positive  that  is  the  man. 
Q.  You  are  positive  that  is  the  man  f 
Jl,  Yes,  I  saw  bim  sometime  ago  and  am  sure  be  ib  the 
»aD, 

Q.  Whom  did  you  observe  in  that  party  that  joined  you 
before  you  got  into  the  yard  of  Mr.  Fletcher  ? 

A.  I  observed  Wiliiam  Turner,  Manchester  T!urfier, 
Issac  Ludlam  the  elder,  William  Lqdlam. 
Q.  You  have  before  spoken  of  Hunt  and  of  Topham  i 
J.  No,  not  that  night. 
CL  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  tliere  i 
J.  I  saw  Saiauel  Hunt,  just  as  we  were  going  out  <^  the 
yard. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Samuel  Humt->v-did 
.  anything  pass  between  you  i 

X  No,  we  passed  idong  the  turnpike  road,  and  there 
we  divided ;  the  Captain  and  the  biggest  part  went  to -a 
row  of  houses. 

Q,  Where  did  the  others  go  to  t 
utf .  The  other  eight  or  ten  men,  I  along  with  them,  went 
with  Samuel  Hunt  to  Samuel  Booth's. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Manchester  Turner,  do  yon  re- 
member what  he  bad  with  bim  1 

J.  He  carried  apparently  a  sort  of  two  headed  9pear, 
with  a  handle  like  an  old  fashioned  sword* 
Q.  What  had  WiUiam  Turner  i 
J.  A  gun. 

Q.  And  the  rest  you  have  told  ns  bad  guns  or  pikes. 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  say  they  went  to  Fletcher's  I 
A.  No,  to  Samuel  Booth's,  and  there  th?y  knoqked  at 
the  door* 
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Q.  Did  yttu  fate  taybody  With  you  fnom  Sahrael 
Booth's  ? 

A,  11)ey  knocked  at  the  door,  ahd  Mr.  Booth  came  to 
the  window. 

Q.  Was  anybody  taken  from  the  hous^  of  iSatiiilel  Booth 
and  made  to  accompany  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  took  his  gun. 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  the  priSOhet  with  you  lat  that  time 
when  his  gun  was  t^keh  ? 

if.  Brandreth  oame  lip  as  we  were  just  coming  out  of 
the  house,  and  we  then  marched  on  to  Wheatcroft*s,  at 
Backla)id-hol  Ibw. 

^  Q.  What  was  done  at  Wheatcroft^s? 

it,  Brandreth  went  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked  with 
the  but  end  of  his  gun. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anyAing  from  Wheatcroft*s  t 

A*  Tes,  they  brought  three  men  Aud  a  gun,  and  a  stack 
paring-kuife,  with  which  they  arkned  me. 

Q.  Such  a  knife  as  they  cut  the  hay  witht 

ji.  No,  a  com  paring-knife. 

Q.  What  s^ort  of  a  knife  is  it  f 

A.  A  scythe  blade  put  into  a'  stick  about  a  yard  long. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  and  the  party  t — When  you 
were  armed  with  this  where  did  you  go  I 

A.  W^  went  to  ^entridge  lane-end  again,  ahd  joined 
the  other  party. 

C  When  you  joined  the  other  party,  what  was  done 
with  you  ? — were  you  put  into  ranks) 

A.  Brandreth  ordered  us  to  fall  into  ranks  three  deep, 
part  ot  the  musket  men  before,  or  in  front,  the  pike-men 
in  the  middle,  and  the  others  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Being  so  formed,  where  did  you  march  to  I 

A.  We  marched  towards  Pentridge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  a  person  of  the  nattie  i)f 
Storer  ? 

A.  they  halted  thefti  iigainst  Storer's,  and  they  br6ught 
Storer  and  put  him  int6  the  ranks. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  i 

A.  We  marched,  again  to  Pentridge. 
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Q,  When  you  were  there>  did  you  aeti  ttDythiog  of 
Booth  or  Weightman  i 

A.  I  saw  Mr.  George  Weightmao,  as  we  were  going  out 
of  Pentridge,  ride  past  on  William  Booth's  pOney, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  communicatioQ 
or  conversation  with  Srandreth  ? 

'    A.  I  saw  them  stand  on  one  side,  apparently  ds  i{  they 
had  some  serious  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  there  of  William  Ludlam  ? 
You  have  spoken  of  his  being  there  before,  did  he  con- 
tinue ? 

A.t  had  some  conversation  with  him;  I  asked  him 
which  of  Mrs.  Hepworth's  men  was  shot,  and  he  repliedj 
Robert  Walters. 

0.  Did  he  say  whether  he  Was  present  or  not  i 

A.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  sure  he  was  shot  dead, 
or  whether  he  was  only  wounded  ;  he  said^ — *^  Nay,  he 
was  shot  dead,  for  he  saw  him  lying  on  the  kitchen  floor 
just  after  the  Captain  had  shot." 

CL  Where  did  you  go  to  from  thence  ? 

A.  We  marched  to  Butterley,  and  heard  William  Talbpt 
knocking  at  the  yard  gates. 

Q,  From  Butterley  Works  where  did  you  march  to  ?  > 

A'  Tto wards  Ripley, 

Q.  Did  your  number  increase,  when  you  were  at  Rip-» 
ley  had  you  more  or  less  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  more ;  the  men  were  halted 
fhere,  and  three  huzzas  given. 

Q.  Having  done  that,  where  did  you  go  next^ 

A*  We  marched  along  the  Nottingham  road  towardi 
Codnor  ? 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  refreshment  there  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  At  whose  bouse  ? 

\A*  At  what  they  called  the  Glass  House. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  the  Glass  House— ^who  went  into 
the  iiouse,  and  what  was  done  there  ? 

A.  We  all  went  in, 

Q.  Who  took  the  lead? 
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A.l  cAimot  positively  say ;  the  CapUio  knocked  at  the 

door. 

Q.  Did  any  body  make .  a  speech  or  do  any  thing 
there  ? 

jL  I  heard  a  little  of  it,  but  oot  the  whole* 

Q.  Who  was  Speaking  i 
.  A*  John  Bation  in  the  back  kitchen. 

Q.  Was  Isaac  Ludlam  there  i         , 

A.J  saw  him  standing  with  a  musket  keeping  guard  at 
thedoor.-^I. saw  him. stand  in  theraip  at  the  door  with  a 
musket  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Justice  Jbbott.    It  was  a  wet  night  ? 

A.  It  was  a  wet  morning ;  it  rained  very  hard. 

Mr.  SerjearU  F^ughan.  Do  you  remember  the  sab« 
stance  of  what  Bacon  said  ? 

. .  Af  He  said  that  Government  had  robbed  them,  and 
plundered  them  of  all  that  ever  they  had ;  that  that  wa$ 
the  last  shift  that  ever  they  coukl  make,  they  must  either 
fight  or  starve. 

'   Q.  Whilst  you  were  there  did  you  see  any  thing  of 
Samuel  Hunt  or  Manchester  Turner  ? 
.   A.  I  saw  them  come  up,  apparendy  with  forty  qr  fifty 
meoy  which  they  said  they  had  collected. 
.    (3.  Whilst. you  were  stopping  at  this  house  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  body  from  this  bouse  ? 

A*  I  did  not  see  them  take  any  body  any  more  than  the 
party  that  was  at  the  house— ^we  were  joined  by  a  large 
party  from  Swan  wick. 

Q.  Were  those  the  forty  or  fifty  you  spoke  of,  or  an- 
otber.party  ? 

A.  Another  .party. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  that  parly  ? 

A*  I  cannot  justly  say ;  I  should  think  there  were  sixty 
or  seventy  of  them. 
•    £2.  Where  did  you  march  to  ? 

A.  We  marched  along  the  road  towards  LangleyMill| 
we  were  halted  nt  Mr.  R^nor's,  where  I  saw  William 
Turner  go  first  into  the  house. 
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IX  I  ^o  not  want  to  go  into  partiottkni.«*Did  Turner 

call  any  body  to  his  assistance  there  ? 

jI.  Yes,  he  called  Brandrelh. 

a  To  do  what  ? 

J.  Brandreth  said  to  yooag  Mr.  RayiiOT*-*^'  Damtt  f^uy 
if  you  do  not  turn  out  we  will  shoot  yoti-'* 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  body  from  Rayon's  bouse^  either 
young  Raynor  or  any  body  else  t 

A.  They  took  a  senrant,  a  gun,  and  a  pitdung  fork. 
'  4}^  In  your  way  to  Lasgley  MiO  did  you  meet  atiy 
body! 

A.  We  met  a  man  wilh  five  cows,  whom  we  took ;  and 
we  met  at  Langley  Mill  George  Weightmnn. 

Q.  Itad  George  Weightman  any  conversiation  with 
Brandreth  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  them  stand  t<3g*ether  a  little  vwf  ftom  the 
Bsen* 

Q.  Was  George  WeightmiA  on  hor8d)ftck  i 

A,  Yes. 
\     '<2.  After  he  had  been  standing  with  l^ipdreth  did  -he 
say  any  thing  to  the  men  i 

A,  He  said,  as  he  rode  by^  "  All  is  right,  my  lads,  yx)a 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  on ;  they  have  boai?« 
barded  Nottingham  at  two  o'clock  lilts  mioriUDg,  and  k  is 
given  up  to  them." 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  men  trotix  about  Langley  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  picked  up  some  men. 

Q.  Where  did  you  march  oci  tiowards  from  Langlej 
Millf 

A.  We  marched  forwards  toward^  ^stwood. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  about  Eastwood,  as  you 
approached  Eastwood,  with  any  person  of  the  (nam^a  of 
Barnes? 

A.  As  we  approached  Eastwood  I  had  soMe  convetsa* 
tion  with  James  Barnes ;  he  said  they  jwere  going  to  Not^ 
tingham — that  they  had  fixed  a  fresh  G<ovel:i|iment  0t  Not- 
tingham,  and  they  were  going  thither  to  defend  it. 

Q.  What  further  did  iie  sqr  ^  reliDe  as  {mrticuiarly  a« 
you  can. 
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A,  He  said  it  would' soon  be  all  oyer^;  for,  by  a  letter 
he  had  seen  yesterday,  the  kej^s  of  the  Tower  would  be 
given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club  party  if  they  were  Ei6t 
already. 

Mr.  Cross*  I  wish  to'  know  whether  the  Prisoner  was 
present  and  heard  that  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  I  will  ask  the  qaestion^  not 
that  it  signifies — ^Was  Brandretfa  with  the  party  ? 

A.  He  was  with  the  party,  but  could  not  hear  this. 

JRfr.  Cross.  My  Lord,  I  submit  this  cannot  be  re^ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Fuughan.  You  understand  that  Barnes  .is 
one  of  the  party  commanded  by  Brandreth. 

Mr.  Cross.  My  Lord,  I  have  not,  during  Ae  whole 
course  of  this  trial,  objected  to  anything  stated  as  looming 
from  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  these  defendants. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  Give  me  leave  to  state  that 
Barnes  is  one  of  the  persons  indicted;  we  have  not  got 
him. 

Mr.  Cross.  I  have  not  troubled  the  Court  with  an^ 
objection  to  the  expressions  coming  from  the  mbtith  of 
the  defendants  that  could  shew  what  was  their  design  in 
the  acts  they  were  perpetrating;  but  my  Lord,  I  .conoeive 
that  if  a  man  appears  to  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  states  upon  his  knowledge  that  he  has  wit- 
nessed a  fact  that  occurred  at  that  place,-^tbat  cannot  by 
possibility  be  any  evidence  of  what  was  the  design  of  the 
man  to  whom  that  fact  is  communicated.  Therefore^  I 
humbly  submit  that  anything  communicated  by  dxe  maft 
who  returned  from  Nottingham  as  to  a  fact  he  had.oomt 
municated^  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  This  is  not  the  man  who  xj^urned 
from  Nottingham. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Riehdrds.  This  is  Barnes^  not 
Weigh  tman  who  states  this. 

Mr.  Cross.    Who  states  this  as  a  factf  .  .  > 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  This  is  certainly  evidence*-«he 
states  this  as  a  letter  he  had  seeti^' and  which  was  to  in- 
fluence  the  persons  vrith  them.  .      - 
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Mr.  Stfj&i'Ht  Vaughan.    What  did  be  say  i 

^.  Tbat  by  a  letter  he  had  seen. yesterday^  the.  key^  of 
the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  club  party^ 
if  they  were  not  already. 

Mr,  Croi8>    The  keys,  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan*     No,  the  keys  of  the  Tower. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.     Repeat  it  again. 

A.  *'We  are  going  to  Nottingham— -we  have  fixed  up  a 
fresh  government  at  Nottingham  and  are  going  there  to  de- 
fend it;  it  will  be  soon  all  over,  for  by  a  letter  I  have  seen 
yesterday,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  will  be  given  up  to  the 
Hampden  club  party,  if  they  Ure  not  alre^y." 

XeU  Had  you  any  further  conversation  with  Barnes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  nevei:  sat  down  five  minutes  at  once 
since  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  had  been  doing  during  that  time  ? 

A.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  he  said 
lie  had  been  providing,  guns,  spikes,  and  ammunitiop. 

Q.  How  did  the  men  behave  themselves  at  Eastwood,-— 
.what  became  of  them  ? 

A.  They  were  apparently  disorderly,  and  Brandreth 
ordered  them  again  into  tanks* 

Q.  You  say  Brandreth  ordered  them  into  ranks,  that 
they  were  apparently  disorderly ;  what  was  done,  wbac 
did  you  do,  and  what  became  of  you  ? 
-  A.  I  turned  out  of  the  ranks  and  stood  a  little  distance 
from  the  men^  and  Brandreth  came  to  me  and.  ordered  me 
into  the  ranks  again. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  bim  ? 
i    A^  He  ordered  me  into  rank,  and  I  told  him  I  would  not 
go  in  again  for  him  or  any  other  man^  . 
t    Q.  What  did  he  do  upon  that  ? 

A.  He  came  up  to  me  cocked  the  ,gun  and  said,  if  I 
did  not  go  in  immediately  he  would  shoot  me  in  a  mo- 
menC      .  i  . 

».  iQ.T:lhtnk^you  have  told  jUs  jrou  had  a  stack^paring 
knife  with  you,— what  did  you  do  upoo.  this  ? 
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A%  I  stepped  up  to  faim  with  this  knife,  held  it  over 
his  neck,  and  said  if  he  offered  to  level  his  gun  at  me  I 
would  hack  his  head  off. 

Q.  Upon  your  saying  this  to  Brandreth,  what  did  h^ 
lay  or  do  I 

A.  He  turned  off  from  me^  and  I  walked  off  down  the 
turnpike-road  as  if  I  was  going  towards  Langley  Mill. 

CL  Whilst  you  were  walking  off>  and  when  you  were  at 
.  some  distancei  what  did  you  observe  or  hear  ? 

A.  When  I  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off^  I  heard  a 
cry  of  "  do  not  shoot.'* 

Q.  Upon  hearing  that  cry  of  •'  do  not  shoot^**  did  you 
turn  round  and  see  anything  r 

A.  I  turned  round  and  saw  Brandreth  with  a  gun  on 
,  his  shoulder  pointing  to  me,  and  I  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Turner  take  hold  of  him 
and  turn  the  giin  off, 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  some  that  were 
.  with  you  originally, — do  you  remember  the  names  of  any 
others  that  you  saw  there  ? 

A.  Yes  several- 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  you  have  not  already 
.  given ;— did  you  see  anything  of  John  Hill  ? 

A.  I  saw  him'  there. 

Q.  Samuel  Ludlam  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  John  Onion  ? 

A»  I  saw  one  of  the  Onions,  but  I  do  not  kuow  bis 
name,  it  was  an  elderly  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Edward  Turner  ? 

Ap  Yes. 
^  .  Q.  Robert  Ti^erf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Jame^  Taylor  i 

A.  Yes- 

Q.  Joseph  Taylor  ? 

A.  I  saw  three  brothrers  of  the  uara^  of  Taylor;  I  knew 
them  very  well  by  sight,  bat  I  do  not  know  their  names; 
I  believe  ihey  were  Thomas,  Joseph,  fud  Benjamm- 

k4 
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Q.  What  had  John  Hill  with  him  f  •      ^ 

jrf-  A  gun. 

Q.  What  had  J^mes  Taylor  ? 

J.  James  Taylor  had  a  gun,  and  the  other  two  Taylor* 
had  eaqh  spikes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  escape  there,  and  get  away  from 
them  ? 

J.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  conversation  between  you 
and  Barnes,  and  he  said  it  was  all  over ;  did  he  say  where 
it  was  all  over ;  all  over  where  ? 

A.  He  did  not  say ;  but  he  said  it  would  be  soon  all  over. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  place  mentioned  besides  Nottingham? 

A,  Till  other  counties,  he  said,  came  into  their  measures.  ^ 

Q,  What  was  to  be  done  till  other  counties  came  into 
their  measures  1 

A,  That  they  were  going  to  stop  at  Nottingham  till 
other  counties  came  into  their  measures. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  without  fixing  yourself  to  the  parti- 
cular number,  about  what  force  you  might  have  at  Cod  nor? 
.  A.  I  thought  at  Codnor  there  were  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred inen.  I  saw  several  other  parties  as  I  was  going  back.  , 

Q.  You  thought  there  were  two  hundred  and  upwards  at 
Codnor? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  besides  that,  you  met  several  other  parties 
coming  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  proceeding  on  the  same  line  of  march  to- 
wards Nottingham  ?  .     . 

A*  Yes,  on  the  same  line«  following  them. 

Q.  Without  speaking  to  particulars,  can  you  speak  to 
theirnumbers? 

A.  The  first  party  I  met  afterwards,  I  thought  might  be 
about  fifty. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  about  what  numbet  there  might  be 
in  any  other  parties  ?  '  ^ 

A.  I  saw  another  party  near  Langley  Mill  of  about  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  X'tiiriied  aside  out  of  the  road  to  miss  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  meet,  after  that,  any  other  party  i 
A.  No ;  I  did  ndt  see  any  more. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Cross* 

Q.  Yeu  have  heen  speaking  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Barnes ;  was  he  with  the  party  who  came  6rst  your  way  ? 

A*  No ;  he  was  with  the  party  who  came  from  Swan- 
wick. 

Q.  Barnes  came  with  the.Swanwick  party  from  Codnor^ 

-^.  ToCodnor. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  you  saw  him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  you  had  joined  them? 

A.  Three  hours,  or  more. 

C2.  When  Barnes  told  you  this  story  ahout  what  had 
passed  at  Nottingham^  this  Prisoner  was  not  present  i 

A.  No,  not  near. 

Q.  Not  near  enough  to  hear  what  Barnes  said  ? 

A*  No ;  we  had  it  hy  ourselves,  at  a  little  distance  ffom 
the  men. 

Q.  When  they  persuaded  you  to  join  them,  their  cry 
was  roast  beef  and  ale  at  Nottingham  ;  that  was  what  you 
were  to  go  for,  they  told  you i. 

A-  They  told  me  we  should  be  kept  on  roast  be^f  and 
ale  5  that  there  were  people  to  take  care  of  every  body's 
family  that  went. 

Q.  A  provisional  government,  was  not  it  ? 

A.  They  said  nothing  about  government. 

Q.  Most  of  you  expected  the  good  cheer  when  you  got 
to  Nottingham,  X  suppose? 

A.  I  did  not  expect  it ;  I  expected  to  have  been  knocked 
on  the  head  most  of  all,  or  I  should  not  have  done  what  I 
did  to  get  away ;  I  ventured  my  life  to  get  away.    . 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? 

A.  I  cannot  positively  say;  but  I  should  thin'k  about 
nine  o'clock.   ♦ 

Q.  At  night,  or  next  day  ? 

A.  The  same  day  that  we  started/  in  the  morning  part.. 
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Re^-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vmighan.. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  country  Barnes  comes  from  ? 

A.  He  comes  from  Alfreton ;  his  father  lives  at  Alfreton  ; 
he  himself  lives  at  Swanwick. 

Q.  And  he  came  with  the  Swanwick  party  to  Codnor  f 

A.  Yes. 

(cU  You  say  Brandreth  was  not  near  enough  to  hear 
what  you  said,  but  he  was  at  that  time  commanding  the 
party  ? 

A.  He  was  among  the  party  somewhere*— he  wai$  the 
Captain. 

William  Booth  sworn. 

Mr.  Denman.    Were  you  in  Court  yesterday  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  On  any  part  of  the  trial  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  none  of  the  witnesses  give  their  cvi« 
dence  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
urf.Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Are  you  the  son  of  S^tmuel  Sooth  ^ 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Pentridge  Lane-end, 

Q.  On  Monday  night,  the  8th  of  June,  Wfre  you  taken 
from  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  the  Captain  and  others. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  Captain  since  f    «        . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Prisoner,  and  tell  me  whether  you  know 
him? 

A.  Yes;  there  is  no  danger  but  it  is  the  same  man, 
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Q.  I  will  not  ask  you  ai  to  particalar&--<-Did  700  see 
George  Weightman  in  the  course  of  the  time  70a  were 
wilih  them  f 

A.  Yes- 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  on  a  poney  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  directions  given  by  the  Captain 
to  him  ? 
.  A.  Yes ;  the  Captain  told  him  to  go  on  that  horse  on 
to  the  Forest  and  to  bring  tidings^  and  meet  them  again 
at  Langley  Mill :  that  was  done.  He  met  them  again  at 
I^ngley  Mill. 

Q.  To  what  forest  ? 

A.  To  Nottingham  forest. 

Q.  What  was  he  to  do  at  Nottingham  forest } 

A^  I  did  not  hear  him  say  what  he  was  to  do ;  he  was 
to  go  there,  and  come  back  and  meet  him  again  at  Lang- 
ley  Mill. 

Q.  And  be  did  ^  ? 

M»  xes. 

iQ.  And  met  yon  again  at  Langley  Mill  I 

A^  Yes, 

Cro$is-examned  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Barnes  make  any  speech  i 

A.  Ho.  J 

Q-  Or  state  any  thing  i 

A.  No. 

Mr.  George  Ooodmn,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gumey. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  managers  under  Mr. 
Jessop  of  the  Butterley  Iron-works : 

A>  I  am. 

Q.  Before  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  had  yoa  many  of 
your  men  sworn  in  as  special  constables? 

A.  We  had. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  f 
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A.JPerlh^  purpose  of  suppressmg  the  insarrection  tbat 
wasexpected  to  take  place. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  in  short  ? 
ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  neighbourhood  in  a  qui^t  or  a  disturbed  state? 
ji.  In  a  very  disturbed  state. 

.  0.  In  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  bad  you 
assembled  those  persons  whom  you  had  sworn  in  as  special 
constables? 

ul.Wehad. 
- .  Q.  Itt  what  numbers  ? 

A.  I  think  from   seventy  to  eighty  perhaps— ^perhaps 
neatly  an  hundred. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  together  i 
A.  We  were  all  night  at  Ripley  till  daylight  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  That  is,  close  to  your  works. 

A.  About  half  a  mile  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  works  at  Butterley. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  night  did  you  hear  .aoy  thing 
in  the  surrounding  country  in  the  villages  ? 

A.  We  did  ;  we  heard  shots,  guns  fired^  born^  blowings 
shouts,  and  different  noises  throughout  the  night. 
Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    At  a  distance,  I  suppose. 
A,  Yes,  at  ^  distance  ?  - 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas*    At  what  time  did  the  firing  b^gin  i 
'  A.  I  think  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  was  the  first 
shot. 

Mr.  Gurney.    Had  you  heard  other  noises  before  that? 
A*  Yes,  I  saw  lights  in  the  villages. 
Q.  Did  it  appear  that  there  was  something  very  un- 
usual going  on  F 

jtf.It.did.  '       .       , 

Q.  Were  you  apprehjensivje  qi  your  works  being  at- 
tacked ? 
A.  We  were ;  we  had  been  told 


■*-f« 


CL  Allow  me  to.guide  you.— Whei>  dfiy  lightcame^  what 
did  you  do  with  the  persons  whom  you  had  asaexabled  for 
the  protection  of  your  works  ? 
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.  A.  Tie  greater  part  went  home  supposing  the  insurrec- 
tion would  not  take  place  that,  night,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  dozen  or  thirteen,  whom  we  had  armed 
with  pikesj  remained ;  those  armpd  with  guns,  living  af 
Tlipley  and  Butterley,  haying  gone  home.  The  men 
armed  with  pikes  came  down  with  Mr.  Jessop  and  me  to 
the  works  to  deposit  the  pikes  in  safety. 

Q.  Just  after  that  had  been  done,  what  occurred  ?• 

A.  I  ought  perhaps  to  state^  that  when  they  got  to  the 
works  we  had  left  a  small  body,  eight  or  ten,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wragg,  to  protect  the  works  j  we  found  them 
there.  .     - 

Q.  Therefore  you  were  nearly  thirty  strong  f 

A,  Yes ;  I  fancy  we  might  be, 

CL  It  was  a  very  wet  night  and  morniug  I 

A.  A  dreadful  rain  fell  vA  the  nighty  a  very  heavy  rain 
indeed. 

Q.  Did  any  large  number  of  persons  approach  your  works? 

A*  Yes ;  soon  after  the  men  had  got  down  to  the  works, 
^nd  the  men  had  deposited  their  pikes  in  the  office,  about 
a  quarter  past  three,  I  observed  a  person  riding  past  on 
horsebajck. 

Q.  Who  was  that  person  i 

A.  It  was  George  Weightman,  mounted  on  Mr.  Booth's 
horse ;  Mr.  Booth  of  Peutridge. 

Q*  Is  he  the  son  of  the  wom$in..who  keeps  the  White 
Horse  public  house  at  Pentridge« 

A.  He  is, 

Q.  Is  she  related  to  the  two  Bacons ; 

A*  She  is  sister  to  Thomas  Bacon  and  John  Bacon. 

Q.  Which  way  was  George  Weightman  riding\? 

A*  He  was  riding  on  the  road  towards  Nottingham  ? 

Q.  Soon  after  he  had  passed,  what  did  you  observe  \  . 

A^  1  ealled  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  looked  .over  his 
vhoulder  at;  me,  and  rode  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    Did  you  call  to  him  by  his  name  ? 

A.  No,  not  by  his  name. 

Mr.  Gumey.  Did  you  shortly  after  observe  ju>y  body 
of  men  approach  ? 
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A,  Yes ;  we  felt  convinced  then  that  they  were  commg ; 
we  saw  a  body  of  men  approaching  at  the  distance  of 
about  an  hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  on  the 
road  from  Pentridge  to  Butterley, 

Q.  How  many  in  number  do  yon  think  ? 
A.  About  a  hundred. 

Q.  Were  they  irregular^  like  a  common  assemblage  of 
people,  of  in  regular  order  ? 

A.  They  were  drawn  up  In  regular  order,  marching  in  a 
line. 

Qk  Do  you  mean  marching  like  soldiers  ? 
A^  Yes,  two  deep,  in  regular  order;  what  military  men 
would  call  locked  up. 
Mr.  Justice  Ahhoit,     Do  you  mean  too  deep  ? 
A.  Two  abreast  in  line,  two  deep,  marching  in  file. 
Mr.  Gumey.    Were  they  armed,  or  unarmed. 
A.  Armed. 
a  With  what  ? 

A,  The  greater  pgrt  with  guns,  most  of  the  rest  with 
spears  and  pikes ;  a  few  had  forks ;  there  were  very  few 
who  had  no  arms  at  all. 

Q.  Upon  their  near  approach,  what  orders  did  Mr. 
Jessop  give  ? 
y|.  He  said,  you  see  how  they  are  armed. 
Q.  What  orders  were  given  t 

A*  Orders  were  given  for  the  men  to  retire  into  the 
office,  and  defend  the  office. 

Q.  When  they  had  come  as  far  as  your  office,  what 
did  this  body  of  men  do  ? 

A.  They  were  marching  with  Brandreth  at  the  head^ 
as  Captain. 

Q.  When  they  came  opposite  the  office,  did  the  Prisoner 
4ay  any  thing  to  them  ? 

A,  He  gave  them  the  word,  when  they  got  to  the  gates 
of  the  foundry,  to  halt,  to  the  right  face,  from,  and  tbej 
did  sa 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? 
A.  He  was. 
Q.  With  what? 


.-^...'■A    *m- 
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A,  With  a  gun,  and  he  had  a  pistol  tucked  into  a  kind 
of  belt ;  it  appeared  like  an  apron  twisted  round  him  ? 

Q.  Did  the  men  then  form  a  line  opposite  your  gate? 

A^  They  did ;  they  extended  in  a  curved  line  from  tlie 
gate  to  a  wall  in  front  of  the  works ;  we  were  enclosed. 

Q.  They  formed  a  curve  round  you? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  then  do  any  thing? 

A.  He  knocked  at  the  gates  with  the  but  end  of  his 
gun. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  question  ? 

A.  Yes,  *'  what  do  you  want?  *'  what  is  your  object 
*here  ?*'    I,  standing  at  the  door  in  the  front. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  you  ? 

A.  ''  We  want  your  men." 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  give  to  that  ?  . 

A.  I  told  them  "  you  shall  not  have  one  of  them;  you 
are  too  many  already,  unless  you  were  going  for  a  better 
-purpose;  disperse;  depend  upon  it  the  laws  will  be  too 
strong  for  you;  you  are  going  with  baiters  about  your 
necks ;  you  will  all  be  hanged/' 

Q.  Did  the  prisoner  make  any  reply  to  this  ? 

A»  None. 

Q.  Did  you  then  observe  in  the  rank  any  persons  whom 
you  knew  i 

^.Idid.  ' 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

fl.  The  elder  or  the  younger  f 

A*  The  elder. 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? 

A,  He  was  armed« 

Q.  With  what? 

A*  Aspcar^ 

Q.  Whom  else  ? 

A.  JamesTaylor,  a  nephew  of  I^aac  liudlaas;  armed  with 
a  guU. 

Q*  Any  third  person  1 
A,  Isaac  Mcpre. 
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:  Q.  Howwas  he  anoed  1 

^.  With  a  fork. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  either  of  them  i 

jS*  xes* 

Q.  Were  they  all  three  together  or  apart  ? 

il.  They  were  together — they  were  in  the  front  lank* 

Q.  Which  of  them  did  you  accost  f 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ?     . 

A.  I  said—"  Good  6od,  Isaac^  what  are  yoi^  doing 
upon  such  a  business  as  this  ? — What  are  you  doing  upon 
such  an  errand  f — ^you  have  got  a  halter  about  your 
neck-— go  home." 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  enforce  that  admoniticMit 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  What? 

A.  I  toqk  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed  him  towards 
tbeofEce;  I  told  him  if  he  had  any  regard  to  his  family 
pr  country,  ,to  go  home.  I  took  him  and  pushed  him  to- 
wards the  ofEce ;  I  was  then  in  the  ranks  close  to  him. 

Q,  Could  he  have  taken  refuge  in  your  office  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  He  might. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make? 

A.  He  said — '^  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be;  I  cannot  gd^ 
hack,  I  must  go  on."  He  was  exceedingly  agitated  when 
I  talked  to  him. 

Q.  Did  either  of  those  three  take  refuge  in  your  office  ? 

ui.  Neither  of  them. 

*  « 

Q.  Did  any  others  who  were  there  avail  themselves  of 
that  opportunity  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  There  was  Mr.  Hugh  Booth,  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Booth,  Mr.  William  Booth's  servant^  I  ^ink  his  name  was 
;Wain,  and  there  was  a  Turner  of  Pentridge  Lane-end, 

Qi  They  got  into  your  office,  and  you  sheltered  them? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  What  then  became  of  the  body  of  the  men? 
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A.  I  then  left  them  and  went  to  the  office  door^  and 
after  a  short  pause^  Brandreth  gave  them  the  word 
*' March/ and  they  went  away, 

Q.  Towards  what  place  ? 

A*  They  went  on  the  road  towards  Nottingham^  a  short 
distance  towards  Ripley ;  they  went  first  over  the  coke 
hearth,  and  then  came  back  again,  and  finally  went  towards 
Ripley. 

Q.  Shortly  after  they  were  gone,  did  yon  observe  any 
other  body  of  men  following  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Amounting  to  about  what  number  ? 

A.  Forty  or  fifty.  Perhaps  they  did  not  come  so  far  as 
the  office. 

Q.  Sometime  after  they  were  gone,  did  you  observe 
William  Weightman  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  foot  or  on  horseback? 

A.  On  horseback. 

Q.  What  relation  is  he  to  George  ? 

A.  Brother. 

Q.  Was  any  person  with  him  ? 

A*  Yes,  a  young  man  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen.  * 
.  Q,  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 

^.  I  believe  bis  name  was  Taylor,. brother  to  Weight- 
man's  wife.  ' 

Q.  Which  way  was  Weightman  going  1 

A*  He  was  going  towards  Nottingham. 

Q«  Did  he  follow  in  the  same  line  those  men  had  gone  \ 

A.  Yes,  in  the  same  direction,  but'he  went  a  short  cut,  a  ' 
more  direct  way  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  respect  to  him  ?  ' 

Ap  I  rushed  out  and  seized  his.  horse'y  bridle,  supposing 
he  was  goin^  to  join  the  rebels,  and  stopped  hnn ;  he 
admitted  that  he  was  ;  and  he  said  if  I  would  let  him  %^ 
back  he  would  ^  back  and  would  not  go  near  them. 

lA)fd  Chief  Baron  Richards  What  were  the  words  that 
passed? 

Mr.Gum^.    You  said  to  him,  what  ? 
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J.  ^'  Weightman  Jrou  are  going  to  joia  tbo3e  fcnonf.*^ 
Q«  Was  that  the  word  you  used  ? 

J,  I  think  it  was,  in  the  first  instance  he  resisted,  first 
saying  that  T  had  no  right  to  stop  him  on  the  high-way ; 
I  said  you  are  going  td  join  those  fellows,  and  he  admitted 
he  was,  and  said  he  would  go  borne. 

CL  You  used  the  word  fellows  in  both  instances? 

A.  In  the  first  instance  1  did, 

Q.  He  said  he  was;  but  if  you  would  let  him  go  be 
would  turn  back  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  tarn  bis  horse's  bead  ? 

A.  He  turned  his  horse^s  head,  and  went  a  short  distance 
from  me,  and  I  then  observed  that  he  had  a  bag  under  him. 

(2-  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  In  a  blue  smock  frock. 

Q.  Did  that  smock  frock  conceal  the  bag  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  could  not  see  it  when  he  was  speaking  to  me^ 
for  I  was  on  the  off  side  of  the  horse, — it  struck  me  when 
he  turned,  and  I  saw- it — that  that  bag  must  be  bulletsv 

Q.  Under  that  impression,  did  you  again  seize  his  horsef 

A.  I  made  a  dash  at  his  horse,  and  seized  him  by  the 
bridle. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  must  have  that  bag ;— -he  said  I  should 
liot,  I  Jiad  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  said,  '^ You  rascal,  I 
will  have  it,  they  are  bullets,  and  you  are  taking  them  to 
join  the  rebels." 

CU  Did  you  get  the  bag  from  him  ? 

A,  I  then  tookliim  by  the  collar,  and  was  pulling  hinx 
down  from  his  horse,  and  he  said  he  would  give  them  up 
quietly,  and  they  were  bullets;  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  he 
.«aid,  for  they  bad  threatened  his  life  if  he  did  not. 

Afr.  Cross.  J  am  not  aware  my  Lord  of  the  materiality 
of  this  evidence  to  the  present  prosecution;  but  I  do  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordship  that  the  altercation  between  this 
.witness  and  William  Weightman,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar,  cannot  be  admissible  evidence  against 
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Mr.  Detiman.  William  Weigh  tman  is  deUberatiiig  wbe^ 
ther  or  not  he  shall  joia  a  particular  body  of  men  ;-«>there 
is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  that  bckiy  of  'men,  by 
order,  by  message,  or  by  presence ;«« this  gentleman,  very 
kindly  interposes,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  his  going, 
upon  which  William  Weightman  says  something  as  to 
his  motives,  stating  facts  as  to  what  they  had  said  to  him. 
I  submit  to  yonr  Lordship  that  is  no  evidence  whatever 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  there  i&  nothing  to  con- 
nect this  man  with  him,  and  it  is  nothing  but  his  reason 
for  proceeding  to  Nottingham,  when  Mr.  Ooodwin  al^ 
tempts  to  prevent  it.  If  these  had  been  shewn  to  be  baga 
of  ballets  carried  to  the  party,  which  is  what  1  expected, 
that  might  have  mad^  it  evidence ;  but  not  being  traced 
to  the  party,  it  does  appear  to  me,  and  I  submit  it  with 
great  confidence,  that  what  he  says  with  respect  to  his 
motives  for  joining  this  or  any  other  outrageous  party, 
cannot  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Gurttey,  My  Lord,  I  certainly  feel  extremely  in- 
^liiferent  to  the  having  any  declarations  of  William 
Weightman  given  in  evidence,  considering  them  as  im* 
material  in  this  case;  for  the  fact  of  his  following  them 
with  this  ammunition  iot  the  furtherance  of  their  conr.mon 
x)bject,  would  be  sufficient.  I  thought  the  last  declaration 
given  by  the  witness  would  be,  rather  gladly  received  by 
my  learned  friend,  as  William  Weightman  is  a  person 
indicted,  than  rejected  by  him  ;  but  when  tt ere  appears 
to  be  a  conspiracy  of  this  extent,  wheii  parties  appear 
ihus  arrayed  in  a  hostile  manner,  when  they  cannot  all  be 
in  one  spot  at  flie  same  time,  and  cannot  be  all  making 
declarations  in  the  hearing  of  the  Prisoner.  At  the  same 
libie,  William  Weightman  being  one  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted, charged  with  being  a  co-conspirator  vsith  the  pri- 
soner ;  it  appears  to  me  utterly  impossible  to  exclude  the 
act  of  WilKam  Weightman,  who  was  thus  shortly  follow- 
ing in  the  same  track  the  parties  who  had  gone  armed  with 
:guns,  he  following  with  that  ammunition  which  would 
make  ;those  guns  eifectlve  and  destructive.  It  appears,  I 
thinlf,  petfectly.  clear  that  the  evidence  of  his  acts  is  ad- 
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miMible  with  ^  respect  to  his  declarations  ;<«^it  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  perfect  unimportaoce^ 

Mr*  Cra$$.  My  Lord>  my  objection  is  not  so  much  to 
wh^t  the  witness  has  already  stated  of  the  conversation 
and  altercation  between  himself  and  Weightman,  as  be- 
oause  I  conceive  there  is  some  view  to  aflFect  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  time,  when  they  in- 
troduce evidence  of  the  declarations  of  William  Weight - 
man,^  that  I  should  take  your  Lordships  opinion  whether 
any  part  of  the  conversation  between  them  ought  to  be 
received ;  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar  and  William  Weightman  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  personally  together  prior  to  that  moment,  and  I  coih 
cetve  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  saying  that  because 
William  Weightman  happened  to  ride  along  the  same 
high  roady  provided  with  something  in  a  bag,  and  appear- 
ed some  time  after  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  was  gone,  that  • 
is  any  evidence  which  can  connect  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar 
with  him. 

Mr.  Gurney.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the  de- 
claration being  struck  out,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  You  wave  the  evidence  of  what 
was  said  I 

Mr*  Gurney.  Certainly^  my  Lord*  Did  you  afterwards 
obtain  possession,  of  .the  bag  of  bullets  i 

A.Idid. 

Q.  Have  you  them  here? 

ja  •    I  eS*  '  .  ' 

CL  What  quantity  ? 

^4  About  three. quarters  of  an  hundred;  about  eighty* 
four  pounds^  weight. 

Q^.Were  therey  besides  the  bullets,  any  moulds  for 
forpiingicartridges  ? 

^•Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  moulds  for  forming  cartridges  I 

-^••Yes ;  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Were  they  with  the  bullets  ? 

ji.  Yesw 

(The  witfieis  pr0duc4dthebuUet$  und  the  mauidsp  and 
9ome  cartridge  papers) 
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^ro^i^ex^nnined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  have  stated  ibat  you  ^M  pj:Bvm}  "upon  seme  o^ 
these  men  to  withdraw  from  the  multitude ;  how  maay  of 
them  do  you  think  i 

A.  Three  of  them  did  withdraw, 

Q.  J Jpon  your  peisuMion  ? 

A.  They  did  withdraw ;  I  did  not  f<M*oe  them  ttt  all  paiw 
ticularly. 

Rc'exafnined  by  Mr.  Guniey. 

Q.  The  men  you  did  address  did  not  withdiraw,  but 
ethers  did  ^ 

A.  Yes/ 

Mr.  Cross.  Did  not  those  men  who  quitted  leave  in 
consequence  of  your  persuasion  i 

A.  Certainly,  in  consequence  of  what  I  said. 

Mr»  Gurnet/*  Could  the  three  whom  you  addressed 
have  withdrawn  from  the  insurgents,  and  taken  refuge  in 
your  premises  if  they  had  pleased* 

ji.  Certainly,  for  they  were  as  dose  to  the  works  as  I 
was  myself.  ' 

Mr.  Cross.  I  would  ^beg  to  put  another  question ;  you 
know  Isaac  Ludlam,  the  elder i 

^-4.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  he  was  at  that  time  a  pauper  receiving  re* 
lief? 

A*  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Wiiliam'IlQperj  smim» 
Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

Q.  I  believe  you  live  at  the  entrance  on  Nottingham 
forest. 

A.  I  live  about  the  centre  of  it,  at  the  stand. 

Q.  Is  that  stand  upon  the  race-course  ? 

A-  It  is  between  the  race^course ;  it  is  an  oyal  course, 
and  that  is  upon  the  centre. 

Q.  The  race*course  runs  round  thcr  stand  where  you  live  ? 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  is  op  Nottingham  forest  ? 
■     u<.  Yes/' 

h 
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Q.  Do  you  reuiAinber^  on  Monday  night  the  9th  of  June 
last,  heiDg  at  Notlinghaoa,  at  Dennis's? 
A^  YesA 

Q.  Is  that  a  public  house  i 
A^  Yes. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Dennises,  did  you  see  any  per* 
son  come  to  the  door  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  come  to  the  houset 
A.  No ;  only  it  was  reported^ r— - 

Q.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  to  it ;  what  time  did  yoi& 
leave  the  house  ? 

A.  About  half  past  eleven. 

Q.Togo  home? 

A.  Yes. 
'    Q«  Were  you  alone  ? 

^.  No. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  ? 

A.  A  person    by    the  name  of   Fercival ;    WiUiani 
Percival. 

Q.  How  far  is  Nottingham  from  your  bouse  ? 

A,  I  should  think  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  In  going  home,  did  you  meet  persons  on  the  way  ? 

^.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  When  you  got  on  or  near  the  race-course,  were  yoK 
stopped  by  any  person  I 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  anybody  stop  you  and  speak  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  stopped,  but  not  at  first. 

Q.  Did  anybody  stop  you  before  you  got  home  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  own  house  were  you  stopped. 

A,  At  the  entrance  of  the  race-course* 

Q.  Was  that  by  one  person  or  more  ? 

A.  By  two. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  to  you. 

A.  The  two  first  did  not  at  the  first  entrance. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  any  persons  stopped  you,  you 
say  two  personsy—I  ask  yoti  whether  those  persons 
«poke  to  you  ? 
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A.  No  t  we  were  met  first  of  aU  by  two  persons* 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  stopped  by  any  person  I 

js[«  Yes* 

Q.  Was  that  one  person  or  moret  * 

A>  One  person. 

Q.  Did  that  one  person,  who  stopped  you,  speak  to  you  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  niean  by  being  stopped  1 

A,  He  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  we  told  him  w« 
were  going  home ;  he  said  that  we  must  not  go  on  that 
way,  we  asked  him  which  way,  he  pointed  directly—-— 

Q.  Some  conversation  passed  which  induced  yon  to 
stop ; — we  do  not  want  the  particulars  i 

J.  Yes- 

Q.  Notwithstanding  what  he  said,  you  pursued  your 
course  homewards  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  got  t6  the  stand  and  to  your  own  house, 
did  you  Bee  anybody  else  i 

A.  We  met  several.  » 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  number  of  persons  together  t 

A'  We  passed  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  number  of  persons  together  i 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  might  there  be  altogether  that  were  thus 
collected  1 

A.  I  should  think  about  an  hundred. 

Q.  Were  they  scattered  about  or  standing  in  any  par« 
ticular  way  I 

A.  Theywerestandinginline. 

a  In  one  single  Hne  or  drawn  up  I 

A.  Two  deep. 

Q.  Had  they  anything  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

a  What  ? 

A.  They  had  pikes  with  diem,  part  of  them,  or  some 
thing  resembling  pikes— poles. 

Q;  You  could  see  that  there  were  poles  ? 

A.ye9. 
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a  As  neaxly  as  yqu  can  tell ;  let  us  kuwr  whpO;  Hihr  of 
the  night  Aisy^sl 

^.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  before  twelve, 

Q.  You  say  you  [iassed  tbew ;  after  you  had  passed 
them  did  anything  happen. 

jt»  Y.e8* 

G.  What  i 

A.  About  ten  o^  them  with  jakcfr  followed  us,  and  as  wc 
were  turning  off  the  course,  tliey  stopped  us. 
.    Q.  When  you  say  they  stopped  youy  in  whj^t  uaauaer- 
did  they  stop  you  } 

A.  They  brou^  their  pikes  to  a  chacge,  and  charged 
upon  us. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them  ? 
'  .4,  Yes« 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  pass  on  to  your  own  house  2 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  your  house  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Percival  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  out  again  afterwaxds  i 

ji»  \  es. 

Q.  Without  going  into  detail,  did  you  afterwards  see 
tiie  same  raea  near  your  house  1 

A^  I  believe  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  men  ivith  arms  i 

jf .  Ye?. 

Q.  About  the  same  number  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  shed  projecting  from  yo^r  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  come  under  thatf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  loose  or  in  line  ? 

4*  They  were  loose  wh^  cbey  came  up,  but  diey 
formed  under  the  piazzas  in  line* 

Q.  You  have. told  us  it  wa«  about  twelve  o'clock  when 
you  saw  them,  what  time  did  they  leave  th^  forest,  or 
your  house  rather. 
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j^.  About  tw^: 
'    Q.  YdtL  did  ii)6t  8^e  fh^tti  ftfter  tv^o  ? 

:^«  No^  I  did  liot  see  t&eA  after  about  tMrtUt^ 

Q.  Did  yoU  heiii^  them  f 

j4.  Oh  yes. 

Q.  When  did  ydu  cefise  to  heaif  tbem  ? 

Jt.  Ab6at  two. 

Q.  Did  they  le&ve  ahythiiig  vrheto  tb^y  ^toi  away } 

-rf.  Ye«*. 

Q,  What  wa^  it  ? 

A.  Th^y  left  a  {)Ole. 

Q.  W^  there  iltiy thing  at  d^^  «nd  of  it? 

^.  No. 

Q.  During  the  tidie  they  were  under  this  $h^  i^^te  fo^ 
in  the  house  ? 

A.  Ye&. 

Q.  Did  they  knock  at  diel  dbdi"  1 

j|.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  anything  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ? 

A.  They  asked  me  if  I  had  not  got  some  fii^-alrms.  I 
told  thietti  yes.  Thfey  tbld  m6  I  must  deliver  t'h'em  up  to 
them.  I  toW  them  I' would  not.  They  ^id  if  I  would 
not  they  should  be  undei'  thie  nebesdity  of  taking  them. 

Q.  Were  yoii  inside  the  daot  i 

A.  Yes. 

gf.  On  your  refusing  them,  what  did  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  My  twd,  I  must  obj^t  to  thil,  thbugH 
it  is' competent  to  my  tesflrrifed  Friends  tb  a'dk  as  to  a  ge^ 
Bciral  rising^  I  submit  it  is  not  compfetSht-  to  my  learried 
Friend  to  ask  as  to  any  particular  e^f pressfobs  passing  &i 
that  time,  for  it  is  impossible  to  «ay  how  th6s6  dSdlara- 
tions  may  introduce  faotsy  on  hearsay ,- nbr  does  it  appear 
to  me  tiiat  those  deda^tions*  b^ar  on  the  qu^tiob^  as  it 
affects  this:  prisoner  witb^respett  to  what' Was  taking  place 
at  Pentridge  and  other  pans  of  this  coimtyi  It  may  .b^ 
very' prbjjer  to  shfew  that  there  weirel  risirigfei  at  different 
place^at  the  same  time,  \m  f  do  objefct  to  aiiytHJiig  f«r**. 
Iher  than  general  evidence  upon  that  subject.    It  is  quite 
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impossible,  on  any  principle  whatever,  to  say  that  any« 
thing  said  by  these  unknown  persons  (as  to  whom  there  is 
only  a  pre^qmpUon  that  the)  had  any  connection  with  the 
prisoner)when  they  came  to  storm  the  house  of  this  witness 
can  be  evidence.  Supposing  they  came  to  rob  the  house 
is  the  prisoner  to  be  affected. by  the  attack  on  his  money, 
his  property,  or  whatever  it  might  be  ?  Ar^  we  to  hear  what 
they ;said  in  advancement  of  ^such  an  object  i — ^is  that  to 
be  put  as  evidence  against  Brandreth  ?  I  do  .not  know 
what  the  witness  is  to  prove,  but  I  put  that  as  an  instance 
to  shew  how  many  irrelevant  and  improper  matters  may 
be  offered  in  evidence  before  the  Jury,  which  cquld  have 
no  possible  effect  in  carrying  the  caee  further,  than  the 
jgeneral  evidence  of  the  rising  could  carry  it,  and  which 
might  introduce  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  which 
might  prejudice  the  prisoner,  not  properly  proved,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  proved,,  and  very  likely  in  no  degree  con- 
nected with  the  prisoner.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that 
beyond  that  general  evidence  nothing  said  by  these  par- 
ties to  this  man,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  that; 
point  to  which  the  prisoner  is  brought,  can  possibly  be 
given  in  evidence. 

,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  humbly  submit  to  your  Lord« 
ships  th^t  these  facts  proved  by  the  witness  to  have  hap- 
peped  pn  Nottingham  Forest  are  evidence.  Then  there 
comes  a  question,  how  far.  anything  said  by  the  persons 
so  assembled  on  Nottingham  Forest  can  be  evidence  i 
Now,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  question  of  evidence  like  all  others 
|vhen  a  particular  question  of  admissibility  arises,  that 
can  neither  be  supported  on  the  one  side  nor  rejected  on 
fhe  other,  by  the  mere  statement  of  a  general  principle, 
Hvhether  what  one  man  or  ten  men  may  have  said  at  the 
distanpe  of  ten  miles  from  the  place,  where  the  person  who 
is  upon  trial  .happeAed  to  be  at  the  time,  may  or  may  not 
be  evidepce,  must  d<spe;nd  upon  the  particular  facts  arising 
in  the  particular.  Qa^e  before  us  at  the  trial,  and  also  must 
depend  upon  this,  ^h^ther  that  which  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  to  l:iave  been  said  beppmes,  in  truth,  and  in  fact, 
pan,  of  the  tr^sactlQu  it^,  p4  AOt  a  separate;  distinct 
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%nA  different  declaration,  at  a  distance  of  place  and  a  <its^ 
tance  of  time  attempted  to  be  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  prejudicing.  My  learned  Friend  has  not  said  this  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing,  but 'my  learned 
Priend  Mr*  D^mian  says  it  may  happen  to  prejudice  the 
particular  person  on  trial.  My  Lord,  it  does  not  folloir 
that  because  some  things  which  have  been  said  at  the  time 
anything  was  done  are  relevant^  that  irrelevant  matters  as 
Ml*.  Denmaaputs  it  are  to  be  introduced,  whenever  the 
matter  becomes  irrelevant  your  Lordships  will  exclude  it ; 
bat  the  question  is,  whether  that  which  was  done  at  the 
time,  accompanied  by  the  acts  of  these  parties,  be  or  be 
not  relevant.  Now,  my  lord,  let  us  see  how  this  case 
stands :  already  we  have  got  thus  far,  for  of  course  I  must 
beg  the  question,  that  everything  proved  by  the  witnesses 
at  present  is  well  proved,  in  order  to  argue  how  far  this  ia 
admissible. 

My  Lord,  the  charge' against  the  Prisoner  is,  that  be 
conspired  with  certain  other  persons  named,  and  certain 
other  persons  not  named;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
conspiracy,  levied  war.  A  part  of  the  case,  as  nuide  out 
against  the  Prisoner,  is,  that  he,  together  with  certain  iiw 
dividual?  with  whom  he  was  personally  present  at  a  cer^ 
tain  place  in  the  county  of  Derby,  were  setting  out  upon 
their  march  to  join  other  persons  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  and  carrying  on 
the  traitorous  purpose  which  we  alledge  they  altogether 
had.  My  Lord,  is  it  not  open  to  us  to  prove  these  facts, 
in  confirmation  of  the  acts  which  they  did  in  the  county 
of  Derby ;  in  confirmation  of  the  declarations  which  the 
Prisoner  made  in  the  county  of  Derby  ?— Is  it  irrelevant 
in  the  first  place  to  prove,  that  that  which  they  stated  to 
be  their  object  was  the  true  object,  namely,  the  effecting, 
a  junction  with  certain  persons  whom  they  expected  to 
find  collected  together  at  the  Forest  of  Nottingham  ? — Is 
it  a  relevant  or  an  irrelevant  fact  that,  shortly  previous  to 
the  hour  at  which  they  might  he  expected  to  arrive  there^ 
there  were  persons  collected  together  at  the  Forest  of  Not* 
tingham  ;  and  accompanied  with  oircamstances  similar  to 


tiios^  df  the  persons  who  were  about  to  joi6  thenii  a  oar« 
tain  number  being  coUected  together  hi  the  county  of 
Derby,  armed  with  guns  and  pikes,,  and  a  certain  number 
coUected  near  the  Forest  of  Nottingham,  armed  witb 
pikes  i    My  Lord^  is  it  no  material  i«ct  that  tbose  persona^ 

00  eoOeeted  together  with  pikes,  had  an  object  similar  to 
Aose  who  were  collected  together  in  the  county  of  Derby  ^ 
and  bow  are  men's  objects,  who  are  collected  together,  tot 
be  ascertained  but  by  that  which  they  state  at  the  time  to 
be  their,  object  i 

My  Lord,  if  we  were  asking  whether  those  men  in  the 
Forest  of  Nottingham  had  stated  any  circumstances  hap-» 
pening  at  some  other  time,  as  a  matter  of  a  mere  narration^ 
there  might  be  something  in  the  objection  ;  but  we  artt 
not  arrived  at  that  yet,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  dbcuss  it : 

1  know  it  might  be  done  through  the  medium  of  legal  evi-^. 
dence;  but^  when  one  of  the  questions  will  be,  for  what 
purpose  were  those  men  upon  Nottingham  Forest  called 
together  at. that  time,  it  will  berecoUected  that  the* Pjrin 
soner  has  declared  he  was  going  to  join  men  on  Not-i 
tingham  Forest :  but,  when  we  come  to  what  they  did^ 
aye  and  what  they  said,  fpr  that  I  conceive  is  admissible 
too :  the  fact  that  they  knocked  at  Mr.  Roper's  door  is  not 
objected  to,  then  for  what  did. they  knock  at  Mr.  Roper's 
door  ?  That  can  be  proved  only  by  what  passed  at  the 
time  they  knocked  at  the  door  by  the  declaration  accpm* 
panying  it ;  and,  therefore,  unless  my  learned  Friend  can 
argue  that  the  going  to  Roper's  house,  and  the  kdockiog 
at  his  door,  is  not  an  admissible  fact  to  be  proved  in  thia 
case,  which  I  defy  any  Lawyer  to  do,  neither  can  my 
learned  Friends  object  to  our  saying  to  Mr.  Hoper,«--- When 
they  did  surround  your  house,  and  when  they  did  knock 
at  the  door,  what  did  they  tell  you  they  wanted  ? 

My  Lord,  thus  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two«  It. 
is  independent  of  the  declarations  of  persons  at  other 
times  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue;  that  which  a  ma«i 
asks  for,  when  he  knocks  at  my  door,  is  as  much  a  fact 
iui  the  act  of  stopping  me,  or  the  act  of  loioching  at  my 
doon    You  cannot  separate  the  avowed  deblsration  from 


the  act^  dioii^h  if  if  uA  t6  thttt  wMcb  it  don6  at  a  difiSemtr 
place,  when  thiere  k  a  fair  grouiid  laid  by  evidence  tor 
afi^t  tbe  Prifioncir  wilh  tfaectarafeon  object;  au'ch  evw 
deoce  has  been  admitted  in  all  ttmesy  and  olie  oasis'  occmr 
to  me,.  I  will  not  aadertake  to  sagr  wheth^  aetoal  deelbf 
rations  in  a  different  place  were  proved :  I  reftr  to  a  caam 
of  great  importance, I  mean  Lord  George  Gordons  Trial ;( 
if  I  speak  efroneoosly  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected^ 
On  that  trial  there  were  proved  deciamtions  of  some  o^ 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  riots  at  that  time,  with' 
whom  Lord  George  Gordon  was  charged  to  be  connecled 
as  to  that  which  had  been  done  in  Scotland ;  and  tlie 
Crown  produced  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
what  had  been  done  in  Scotland  with  respect  to  Ro-* 
man  Catholic  bouses :  and  the  Conrt  admitted  the  evU 
dence  of  what  had  been  done  in  Scodand,  beeaobe  the* 
persons  charged  wete  proved  to  have  referred  to  what, 
had  been  done  in  Scotliand,    l^ow,  how  does  that  difler 
from  this  i  'the  change  is,  that  the  Prisoner,  with  others^ 
were  levying  war.    It  is  proved  that  one  of  the  means  bjt 
v#hich  they  were  about  to  efiect  that  object  of  levying  war; 
and  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to  collect  themselves 
together  to  mardh  to  Nottingham  and  Nottingham  Forests 
thefe  expecting  to  meet  another  body  of  insurgents,  wb» 
were  to  come  there  for  similar  objects.    Then,  if  your 
Lordships  can  admit  at  all  the  evidence  of  persoM  being 
collected  together  at  Nottingham,  how  can  your  Lord* 
ships  be  asked  to  rejeet  what  those  men  said;    If  I  were  to> 
go  into  general  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  to 
me  as  well  to  say  thi8,--^ttppose  we  put  tlie  time  thai  the 
Pretender  invaded  Scotland,  yon  prove  a  declaration  of  an 
army  in  one  county  to  shew  they  were  acting  with  an. 
army  in  another,  ydn  eould  not,  according  to  this,  even, 
prove  the  word  of  command.    I  ooght  to  apologize  to 
your  Lordship  for  taking  up  so  much  time;  I  will  only 
say,  we  do  not  give  this  as  distinct  declaration,  but  aa 
part  of  the  res  gesta  oil  Nottingham  Forest ;.  and  I  submit 
that  what  they  said  to  Mr.  Roper,  as  to  what  they  wanted, 
when  they  knoicked  at  Mr,  Roper  s  door^  is  a  fact  ccok- 
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nected  with  the  circumstance  of  their  being  assembleJl 
together  with  pikes  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Denman-  My  Lord,  my  learned  Friend,  Mr.  At« 
tomey  General,  has  referred  to  one  authority  upon  this 
subject,  with  respect' to  which  it  certainly  does  appear 
to  me  to  be  necessary,  very  materially  to  correct  my 
learned  Friendls  recollection,  for  I  think  if  he  had  had  an 
accurate  memory  of  what  was  given  in  evidence  upon  that 
smbject,  he  would  not  have  asked  how  the  cases  differed, 
but  have  been  extremely  puzded  to  find  bow  they  agreed. 
The  imputation  on  Lord  George  Gordon  was,  that  he>  at 
the  head  of  a  mob,  was  destroying  the  mass-bouses  in 
London,  lev)'ing  war  against  the  King  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  and  that  the  motive  by 
which  be  induced  them  to  act  washy  telling  them  what  had 
been  done  in  Scotland,  that  the  mass-houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed there;  adding,  at  the  same  time, — ^^  Gentlemen^ 
no  good  was  done  at  Edinburgh  till  the  mass-houses 
were  destroyed ;  let  us  persevere  and  be  firm,  and  the 
same  measure  will  produce  the  same  beneficial  result.'' 
But  had  any  thing  been  done  in  this  case  ?  Is  it  to  be  said 
that  when  there  was  this  expectation  expressed  at  Pentridge 
of  a  rising  near  Nottingham  there  had  been  any  rising 
near  Nottingham,  or  that  the  specific  measure  which  had- 
been  pointed  out  had  been  taken  by  those  Nottingham  in-i 
surgents ;  if  those  specific  declarations  had  been  referred 
to,  and  my  learned  Friend  had  been  able  to  prove  by 
other  evidence  that  they  did  pass,  then  the  case  would 
liave  resembled  Lord  George  Gordon's.  Lord  George 
Gordon  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  as  a  foundation 
of  future  mischief)— here  what  I  submit  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  proved  at  Pentridge  but  an  expectation  of  similar 
mischief  at  Nottingham  Forest.  I  object  not  therefore  to 
the  fact  that  arms  were  •demanded  in  the  one  place  as  they 
had  been  in  the  other,  but  when  my  learned  Friend  wishes 
to  go  into  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Roper  and  the 
ten  or  a  dozen  people  who  came  to  demand  pikes,  those 
persons  being  unconnected  except  by  a  very  slight  pre» 
sumption  with  the  individual   who  stands  before  youc* 
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Lordships  for  trial>  [  conceive  my  learned  Friend  is  taking 
the  chance  of  introducing  every  thing  calculated  to 
create  an  unjust  prejudice  against  the  prisoner  who  is  on 
his  trial ;  and  when  my  learned  Friend  says  it  is  impossi- 
ble this  can  be  decided  by  the  mere  statement  of  a  ge- 
neral principle,  I  humbly  submi^  I  am  addressing  a  Court 
of  law  which  Will  decide  on  genehil- principles  and  on  ge^ 
neral  principles  alone^  and  that  ome  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  priaciples  which  can  home  before  a  Court 
for  trialy  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  general  prin« 
pies  is,  that  no  man  shall  be  affected  by  evidence  which 
he  has  no  opportunity  of  contradicting,  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  heai:say  of  any  person  whatever, 
unless  the  particular  declaration  the  person  has  made  is 
precisely  and  specifically  connected  .with  the  confederacy 
-^the  evidence  of  confederacy  1  think  may  properly  be  laid 
before  the  Court,  but  in  what  manner  and  in  what  iermif 
these  people  insisted  on  taking  either  pikes  or  anything 
else,  (for  it  may  go  any  length,  there  is  no  possible  irrele* 
rant  matter  which  may  not  be  brought  before  the  Court) 
unless  we  abandon  all  gerrenil  principles,  I  am  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  My  learned  Friend  says,  that  when  that 
general  question  is  put^  if  any  thing  irrelevant  should 
come  out  in  answer  to  it,  it  may  then  be  discarded  by  the 
Court;-— I  understood  my  learned  Friend  to  say  that 
when  Mr.  Seijeant  Coploy'^  question  was  put,  if  it  in- 
troduced anything  irrelevant  to  the  question  that  might 
then  be  discarded  from  the  recollection  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Oh  dear  no!  the  question  I 
made  was,  whether  this  examination  was  or  was  not  irre* 
levant. 

Mr.  Denman.  I  rather  supposed  my  learned  Friend  to 
refer  to  what  passed  as  to  the  case  of  Weightman,  who 
was  following  with  bullets  near  at  hand  on  the  party  who 
had  passed;  if  he  did  not  I  will  not  observe  upon  that, 
but  it  is  the  question  that  I  must  object  to ;  it  is  too  late 
to  object  to  the  answer ;  if  the  irrelevant  matter  does 
Qome  out,  it  may  produce  the  most  hurtful  and  injurious 
^ff^cts  upon  tb^  interests  of  this  man  now  at  the  bar ;  it  i« 
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to  the  question  and  not  to  the  Btawer  the  objfection  mti'»t 
he  mside,  and  therefore  when  a  que^ion  is  put  as  to  some- 
thing  not  relevant  to  the  general  object  by  a  siet  of  metf 
never  shown  to  have  been  toder  the  controul  of  this  Man, 
or  in  the  least  comcnunieation  with  hhn^  I  submit  to  yout 
Lordships  that  that  inquiry  cannot  possibly  be  ptirsaed  ;' 
it  may  lead  to  evils  of  every  description ;  it  would  be  tob' 
late  after  the  answer  was  given  to  exclude  it ;  all  the  pre- 
judice would  then  be  effected,  and  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  efface  it  from  the  minds  of  the  jury.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  my  learned  Friend  has  not  answered  the  ob- 
jection which  I  toolt ;  and  with  respect  to  Lord  George 
Gordon's  case,  I  apprehend  iiothing  can  be  more  clearly 
distinguishable  from  his  case  than  the  present. 

Lerd  Chief  Baron  Richards.  I  am  of  opinioh  this  evi- 
dence is  admissible,  and  most  clearly  adn^issibte;  the 
course  of  the  evidence  has  been  to  shew  what  the  object 
of  the  Prisoner  was ;  the  Prisoner  himself,  according  to? 
the  evidence,  gave  encouragement  to  those  who  were 
about  him^  by  pointing  out  that  there  were  others  in  othei' 
places,  and  particularly  upon  Nottingham  Forest,  whd' 
were  ready  to  support  them  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  evidence  as  it  stands  lioW,  united  therii  to  hiniself  and 
himself  to  them  ;  a'hd  it  seems  to  me  that  what  passed  on 
their  part  is  as  much  evidence  to  affect  hitn,  as  what 
passed  from  those  detachments  with  hiijiself.  When  it  is 
once  admitted  that  the  facts  done  by  those  persons  in  Not- 
tingham Forest  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  declarations 
and  the  words  of  the  persons  who  transacted  those  acts  :' 
for  they  are  part  of  the  transactions,  and  they  serve  to 
shew  the  object  of  those  transactions ;  hxtt  I  think  it  is 
evidence  on  a  dilfer^it  priocipte  quite,  thart;  the  Prisoner 
has  idemified  hittl^^lf  With  diose  persons,  and  that  he  and 
they  are  as  much  part  of  the  same  body  as  be  and  the 
persons  immediately  accompanying  Mm, 

Mr,  Ju$tke  Dallas.    I  am  of  the  same  opinion.    I  hive 
not  been  able  to  Iwing  mysdf  to  entertain  the  slightest  Se^* 
gree  of  doubt  »pOft  tlsfts  fiWbject*    Itf  uli  cases  of  this  sort^ 
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fh^e  ai:e  two  qvi«9tioQs  tp  he  considered  of  separate  and 

distinct  qon§idera^iaQ :   the  first  is  as  to  (be  «4missibUltj 

pf  evidf  Q^i  md  tfcij^  secwd,  a,s  to  tfee  eflfect  of  it;  with  re- 

ppect  to  tbe  latter,  w^e  h^ve  aot  ^ow  any  thin^  tp  do  with 

that ;  the  consideration,  tfaerefoi^,  is  reduiced  and  limited 

to  thefproH^,  whether  this  evidence  be  or  be  not  admissir 

^ible.    Now  fy^t  w^  must  jcoos^der  what  is  the  nature  of 

the  charge,  because  the  precis  coQsideration  of  that  will 

enable  ns  to  dispc^  of  on^  pa^t  of  the  argument  made  by 

Mr*  Deiinwi}  whjch  h,  tha^t  no  pierson  ought  or  can  be  af-* 

fected  in  a  Court  of  Justice  by  that  which  was  said  by 

anotjier  whep  be  was  n^t  p^^senU     I  apprehend  that  is 

entirely  ,9  ^^^pprehens^pn  pf  the  general  principle  in  the 

present  insit$iii9^,  for  this  is  a  charge  founded  in  combi* 

nati^on  and  conspiracy.     {  agre^  with  Mr*  Denman,  that  it 

is  better  to  keep  one s  e^es  steadily  fi:y:^d  on  principles 

jwbich  are  t^  in  variable  light^s.by  which  we  ought  to  be 

guided  wl;i^^evei'  vve  can,  than  to  wander  iikt,o  the  circum*' 

^tjiapceis  of  individual  cas.^s,  which  would  lead  to  endless 

£ontrpyer^y ;  and  ^greeiffg  with  him  upon  this,  it  is  only  to 

consider  wl^t  istUe  general  principle  and  re&alt  of  all  the 

.ca^es  applying  to  a  charge  pf  this  nature:  and  it  is  this, 

tb^t  every  thing  said  or  done  in  the  course  of  the  conspi- 

iracy  connected  w;i|;h  pr  conducive  to  the  end,  or  object 

pf  that  copspirpi^y,  is  evjid^ce  against  each  and  all,  whe- 

^er  absent  pr  prq^ent ;  wA  be  the  party  who  he  may, 

connected  wil;^  the  QO^pjtj:acy,  doing  the  act  or  making 

il}e  dec^ation.;  it  ia  not^  therefore,  a  well  founded  ol>- 

jection^  in  ^  ^^^fg^  of  this  ftprt,  to  a  declaration  made  in 

jj^e  ah$^fic^  pf  a  party,  that  it  is  in  his  absence. 

.    ^QW  what  ^,e  the  f<^gt£i  of  jtbis  case,  and  the  question  i^ 

wl^etl)i/er  ^he  Prisoner  ,h^p3ejf  has  said  or  done  any  thing 

that  lea,ds  to  z;endering  tj^  j^vidence  admissible;    tht 

charge  in  its  nature  is  one  of  c^^nspicacy  f  whether  it  e»- 

pistei  or  not,  of  coj^xjs^j  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  but  the 

very  nature  pf  the  plan,  considering  its  nature  generally, 

Sftd  the  pr^.^dlicl%iF^iP9  pf  tl^«  party  is,  that  a  rising  is 

to  take  place  in  different  places  about  the  same  time,,  ^nd 

the  fmof^i  biR«e}f  i^f^:9^i»»iy  fif^Mai  to^amk^  of 
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this  fioft  which  is  to  take  place  at  Nottingham ;  it  seetilf 
therefore  to  me  that  he  has  connected  himself  directly 
nvith  any  act  done  in  that  neighbourhood  oo,  the  night  m 
question,  by  referring,  in  the  hearing  of  all  those  he  had 
collected  and  assembled  together^  to  that  which  was  an 
event  to  take  place,  and  therefore  1  think  the  Prisoner 
himself  has  made  that  evidence  by  declarations  he  has 
made,  anticipating  aiid  foretelling,  and  by  foretelling 
implying  a  knowledge  of  the  event  to  take  place  there. 

But  I  own  that  in  another  view  of  this  subject  I  cannot 
conceive  how  this  object;ion  can  for  a  moment  be  sustain- 
ed;  no  objection  is  made  to  the  act  done.    Now  I  am 
unable  to  distinguish  in  the  first  instance  between  act  and 
declaration,  for  an  act  done  is  no  more  evidence  against 
an  absent  party,  unless  he  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  party  doing  it  than  a  declaration  made,  and  therefore 
the  admission  in  proof  of  the  act  done  can  only  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  party  doing  the  act  is  suffi- 
ciently  connected  with  the  prisoner  to  let  in  the  proof  of 
the  act  done.     Then  what  becomes  of  the  rule  of  law  ap^ 
plicable  in  all  cases  i  and  here  we  must  lose  sight  of  the 
leading  principle  established  if  we  do  not  receive  the  de« 
claration  of  the  party  at  the  time  he  is  doing  that  act 
which  qualifies  the  act,  and  shows  what  is  the  act  he  ia^ 
about  to  do,  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to  me  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  merely  as  a  declaration,  but  it  is  a  demand 
of  arms,  falling  in  with  the  conspiracy,  and  the  declara* 
tion  of  these  persons,  that  there  would  be  armed  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time ;  there** 
fi)re  not  wandering  into  cases,  for  1  agree  with  the  Attor- 
ney (general  that  the  rule  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  general  principle^ 
as  applicable  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  I  think  this  evidence 
is  most  clearly  admissible. 

Mr,  Justice  Abbott.  I  most  entirely  agree  with  the  Lord 
Chief  B^ron  and  my  brother  Dallas  for  the  reasons  which 
bave  been  so  fully  given,*  that  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  add 
any. 

Mr^JviiiceHolroyd,  I  am  most  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  ^^ 
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an4  as  I  think  no  legal  mind  can  be,  after  the  i^asons 
given,  unconvinced,  that  this  is  evidence  it  appears  to  me 
unnecessary  to  give  further  reasons  for  its  admissibility. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Copley  (to  Roper,)  On  your  refusing  the 
fire-^aAis,  what  was  said  outside  i 

A.  They  told  me  that  if  I  refused  they  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door  open,  and  taking  them 
by  force. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  or  do  upon  thati 

A.  I  told  them  that  if  they  did,  I  would  blow  the  first 
man's  brains  out  that  entered. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  in  answer  to  that? 

A.  Their  reply  was  '*  wiU  you  f"  I  said  "  yes.'* 

Q.  Upon  your  saying  ''  yes,''  did  they  say  or  do  any 
thing  further  ? 

A.  A  man  called  for  the  men  with  the  fire-arms  to  come 
forward. 

Q.  A  man  outside  ? 

ji*  jl es.  '       4  I '      , 

Q.  Upon  his  calling  for  the  men  with  the  fire-arms  to 
come  forward)  did  you  hear  anything  outside  I 

A.  The  piazzas  were  paved  If  ith  flag  stones,  and  I  heard 
a  bustle  there,  and  expected  they  were  coming  in. 

Q.  Where  was  the  bustle ? 

A»  Under  the  piazzas,  near  my  house. 

Q.  is  your  door  under  the  piazzas  ? 

A*  Yes  it  is. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A.  They  did  not  make  any  attempt,  but  they  came  for- 
ward and  asked  ^le  how  many  fire-arms  I  had.  % 

Q.  They  did  not  make  any  attempt  at  the  door,  you  meanf 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  i 

A.  I  told  th^m  that  I  had  two ;  that  the  one  was  astifle 
piece  and  the  other  a  fusee ;  they  asked  me  if  I  would  give 
them  to  them ;  I  told  them  no ;  they  asked  me  whether  I 
would  sell  them  to  them ;  I  told  them  no,  I  would  neither 
sell  them  nor  give  them,  nor  part  with  them  on  any  ac- 
count )  that  they  were  my  own  property. 
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i    43.  U  yms  Bhout  itw^  io'jclock  thai  thdy  went  mv^y  i 

Q.  What  was  the  pub]ic4ioQse  you  Wieiie  «t  IJiat  nigfat  ? 
-    ji»  Dennis's,  tbe  Duke  of  York. 
:    HL  Tboce  wece  ^ey^val  oliher  persons  there  1 

jrf.  Yes,  there  were. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  ^ere  of  the  name  of  Oliver  i 
.    A^  Not  that  I  know  of» 

Q.  Were  you  at  another  public  hoi^^  kept  by  SalmoQ  i 

A.  No, 

Q»  Do  yoy  know  a  persmi  4if  that  name  \ 

^r  N0, 1  do  iipt/ 

jMmcebt  Moll&ton,  Esq.  mom. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ueader. 

Q.  You,  I  bejiev^i  ^e  an  acting  Magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham  % 

A- 1  am. 
.    Q.  In  coQ£e<(uenoe  of  any  aliorm  whidi  bad  been  ex- 
cited did  yon  attend  at  the  town  of  Nottingham  on  tb^ 
9th  of  June  last  i 

A.lA\i. 

Q.  You  live,  I  believe,  #t  a  littk  >di0tance  from  Not- 
tingham  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Jn  what  state  .<]id  you  £nd  the'  town  at  that  time, 
^tmquil  or  diatnrbedi 
.  .  j^.  In  ^wexy  agitated  fitate*. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  marks  of  it  in  tbe  town,  groups 
of  people  collected,  or  any  thing  of  ikmX  «OEt)? 

A.Yc^.' 

GL  Was  there,  at  JAxaX  .time,  a^genfiral  agitation  and  ap« 
^reheitsion  ia  ^the  town*? 

A*  There  \ftas* 
.   Q.  Did  yxMi  proceed  anywhere  $n  4be  pwrpose  of  re- 
connoitring and  Rbaerviqg  wbe(her  tli«:^.  was  any  tiung^^  to 
apprehend  / 
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J.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  lOtb^  I  went  oa 
the  road  towards  Eastwood. 

Q.  On  horseback,  I  believe  i 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  i 

A.  In  the  villages,  within  a  ipile  of  Eastwood,  the  <peo- 
pie  were  very  much  alarmed ;  most  of  them  out  of  their 
houses  about  a  mile  before  I  got  to  Eastwood. 
.  Qt  Had  there  been  any  military  coUected  in  Notting- 
ham for  the  protection  of  the  town  itself  before  you  went 
outf 

A.  No,  the  military  were  in  the  barracks* 

Q.  They  had  not  then  come  into  the  town  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Reader^  They  are  just  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
Derby  road.     You  proceeded,  I  believe  ? 

A.  I  proceeded  till  I  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Eastwood,  where  I  met  a  considerable  body  of  men 
armed  with  pikes ;  I  returned  to  Nottingham  and  pro- 
cured some  troops  from  the  barracks. 

Q.  Of  course  you  gave  information  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  Magistrates  sitting  there  F 

A.  No,  there  were  two  Magistrates,  Mr.  Mundy  and 
Mr.  Kirkby  at  the  barracks. 

Q.  What  force  did  you  procure  ? 

A*  There  were  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Philips,  and  a  subaltern  Officer. 
.  Q.  You  proceeded  with  them  towards  Eastwood  ?  , 

A.  Yes ;  when  we  got  as  far  as  Kimberley,  a  villagei^'' 
about  four  miles  from  Nottingham  and  about  two  miles 
short  of  Eastwood,  the  people  told,  us  that  the  mob,  on 
hearing  of  the. soldiers  being  coming,  had  dispersed  :  we 
followed  the  rout  they  had  taken,  and  found  a  quantity  .of 
arms,  pikes,  and  guns,  scattered  about  upon  the  road.    ' 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  pursue  i 

A.  I  continued  to  pursue  till  within  about  half  a  mile  o^ 
Eastwood,  when  I  turned  off  on  the  left,  after  a  party  that 
were  endeavouring  to  e9cape« 
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r  Q.  Did  you  see  a  party  yourself  f  '>- 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  a  party  myself,  aod  tamed  off  the  road^ 
after  them  with  one  of  the  dragoons. 

Q.  What  did  Captain  Philips  and  the  rest  of  the  party 

do? 

.  A.  They  proceeded  on  towards  Eastwood^  where  the 
general  body  had  gone, 

Q.  About  how  many  were  the  nomber  you  pursued  ? 

A*  They  were  a  good  deal  scattered,  there  might  b« 
Airty  or  forty  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  dispersing! 

A.  Yesi  and  throwing  away  their  arms. 

Q.  Did  you  seize  any  of  them  or  not  I 

A»  Yes,  we  seeured  two  or  three,  and  then  we  turned 
towards  Eastwood  again. 

Q.  Had  they  any  arms? 

A^  No,  they  had  no  arms,  they  had  thrown  them  away. 
.  Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  those  you  secured? 
.  A.  I  do  not  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Then  you  turned  after  the  main  body  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  came  up  to  them  just  at  Langley  MUl*^ 

Q.  How  far  is  Langley  Mill  from  Eastwood  % 

A»  Abottt  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  You  say  after  the  main  body,— -^ 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  main  body  ? 

A.  Captain  Philips  and  the  main-  body  went  on  the 
xoad^  and  I  turned' with  one  of  the  dragoons  to  the  left— 
I  then  followed  them;  they  were  af  that  tioie  all  dicu 
persed;  and  the  dragoons  weve  piii?suing  them  in  all  direc- 
^ns. 

Mr.  Reader.    How  many  «f  tKiem  were  apppehendledT 
•  A.  There  were  thirty  brought  to  Nottingi^m^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  fNpisoner  was  one  i^ 
.  2I.  No,  he  was  note 

Q. .What  was  done  then? 

A.  I  still  continued  the  pursuit  for  a- considerable*  time^ 
and  was  at  the  taking  of  several  more. 

€L  How  many  were  apprehended  in  the  vAxol^  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  die  numbiin 
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.  Q.  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Moose  one 
of  those  you  apprehended  i 

A.  I  apprehended  him  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  i 

A.  Yes,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  ? 

A.  Yes^  he  wished  me  very  much  to  let  him  go,  which 
I  refused. 

Mr.  Reader >  I  do  not  pursue  that  my  Lord*    After  this. 
1  believe,  peace  and  quietness  was  restored  in  the  town  I 
,    A.  Yes. 

Captain  Fredenck  Ckaries  Philips,  mbtn. 

Eiramined  by  Mr,  Gnrney^ 

0.  To  what  regiment  do  you  belong  I 

A*  The  15th  HussarS' 

Q-  On  Monday  the  9th  of  June  last,  were  you  stationed 
with  a  detachment  of  your  regiment  in  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham i 
.   A*  Yes,  I  was  in  Nottinghafll  barracks. 

Q.  tn  what  state  was  the  town  of  Nottingham  through-^ 
out  that  day  i 

A.  I  did  not  observe  anything  particular  till  towards 
the  evening-r*towards  the  evening  there  was  some  bustle 
and  disturbance  in  the  streets^  about  ten  o'clocfi  there  was 
a  party  of  military  sent  for  tp  the  barracks. 

Q.  Were  the  streets  in  their  usual  state,  or  were  there 
any  extraordinary  assemblages  I 

A'  By  the  time  Ae  miHtary  got  into  the  town^  they  bad 
dispersed  a  good  deal. 

Q.  At  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening  were,  there 
any  extraordinary  assemblages  in  the  str^etak| 

A.  1  was  not  down  in  the  town  myself  till  we  were  sent 
for;  on  the  arrival  of  the  military  th^  dispersed. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  on  the  alert  during  the  nig^  I 

A*  We  were. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  alarms  from  informatioo 
jt)u  had  received  ?  ' 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  retire  to  rest  ? 

A.  As  ^bon  as  daybreak  came — about  half  an  hour  after 
^aybreat. 

CL  Hoping  all  danger  was  over,  you  retired  to  rest  f 

A*  There  was  a  magistrate  in  the  barracks^  Mr.  Kirkby. 

Q.  How  60on  in  the  morning  were  you  alarmed  and 
called  up. 

A.  About  half  past  six. 

a  Were  you  sent  for  by  the  mayor,  or  did  you  go  to 
the  mayor* 

A.  Mr«  Mundy  came  up  to  the  barracks  with  Mr.  Rol- 
leston ;  Mr.  Rolleston  had  been  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
on  his  return  I  was  ordered  out  with  a  party. 

Q.  What  party  did  you.  take  out  with  you  on  the  road 
towards  Derbyshire  ? 

A<  Eighteen  men  and  a  serjeant. 

Q.  Did  you  go  towards  Eastwood^ 
^  A.l^xd. 

Q.  In  your  way  did  you  perceive  any  bodies  of  men  ?  ' 

A,  About  half  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Eastwood,  there 
t^ere  some  men  flj^ing  across  some  fields  to  the  left  of  the 
road  armed  with  pikes. 
•   CL  They  were  pursued  ? 

A.  We  pursued  them  a  short  time  and  found  they  were' 
too  far  off,  and  they  got  away. 

Q.  Did  you  then  pursue  your  course  towards  East- 
wood ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  as  you  approached  Eastwood  any  other 
body  of  men  i  >  . 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  till  we  got  to  Eastwood. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  any  person  stated  to  you,  but' 
did  you  any  where 'perceive  any  other  body  of  men  ? 

A.  Between  Langley  Mill  and  Eastwood. 

Q.  What  number  do'  y od  suppose  I 

A*  About  sixty. 
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<2.  Anned  oc  unarmed  1 
^.  jI.  Mostly  armed ;  I  cannot  say  that  all  of  tbem- were* 

Q,  Upon  yourself  and  the  hussars  approaching  them, 
ivhat  did  they  attempt  to  do  I 

A*  They  fled  between  the  fields ;  in  the  first  instance 
there  was  a  man  on  the  road,  who  put  his  hand  out  as  if 
he  was  trying  to  form  them  up  on  the  road  \  but  they  paid 
no  Attoutioa  to  bim^  but  fled  across  the  fields. 

Q.  And  you  and  your  men  pursued  them,  and  took  a 
number  of  Pxisoners  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  What  became  of  their  arms? 

A.  They  were  collected  together. 

QL  What  did  t-hey  do  with  them  P 
,  4*  They  threw  away  their  arms,  except  about  five  or  six 
men,  who  were  taken  with  the  tirms  n  their  hands. 

Q.  What  arras  were  those  that  were  taken  in  their  hands  ? 

A*  I  think  most  of  them  guns. 

Q.  I  believe  when  you  arrived  at  Eastwood  you  met  the 
High  Sheriff  of  this  county  with  the  yeomanry  in  pursuit 
of  the  insurgents  ? 

^.  We  did. 

Q.  They  had  come  firom  Alfreton  and  Pentridjge^  in  pur- 
6uitofthem« 
A-  So  I  understood* 

Cross-examined  by  Mr*  Denmdn^ 

Q,  You  did  not  see  the  Prisoner  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not^  he  was  not  with  the  party  then:  I 
^id  not  see  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  bim  at  all  that  day  1 

A.  No,  I  did  not, 

Q.  They  were  all  %iog  before  you  came  as  I  underdtandt 

A'  Ifoj  they  were  not ;  when  I  first  came  they  w^rc 
standing  on  the  road^  and  there  was  one  man  who  attempt" 
ed  to  form  them  up  in  opposition  to  U9< 

Q.  You  took  him  I  suppose  ? 

^.  No^  I  did  not ;  he  might  have  been  taken  amongst 
the  ;rest^  bjit  I  could  not  keep  my  eye  upon  him— I  trie4 
totloit. 
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Rc'^amned  by  Mr.  Gumey,  ' 

•Q.  Whether  he  was  one  of  those  you  took  there  you  are 
not  able  to  say^  not  being  able  to  identify  him  ? 
A.  No,  I  could  not  keep  ray  eye  upon  him. 
Q.  What  number  of  muskets  and  guns  and  other  arms 
jvere  collected  together  ? 
•    j§.  About  forty  I  believe. 

Mi".  Attorney  General.    This  is  the  case  of  the  Crown* 


Mr.  CROSS. 

May  it  please  your  Lotdsbips^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

Although  I  have  now  for  some  years  been  a  good  deal 
accustomed  to  a  public  life  in  Courts  of  Justice,  it  has  never 
fallen  to  my  lot  before,  to  be  counsel  either  for  the  pro8e7 
cutionor  a  Prisoner  in  a  case  of  High  Treason;  and  there- 
fore, I  confess,  when  I  consider  that  circumstance,  when  I 
contemplate  this  singular  and  solemn  array  of  public 
justice,  when  I  perceive  myself  placed  for  the  first  time  in 
a  public  situation  in  a  county  to  which  I  have  been 
Hitherto  an  utter  stranger,  1  cannot.  Gentlemen,  but  feel 
a  great  deal  of  diffidence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  to 
which  at  this  moment  I  am  called.  But  I  cannot  forget,  that 
I  stand  up  here  to-day,  to  exercise  one  of  the  proudest 
privileges  of  a  British  subject,  which  privilege  is  one  pf 
the  fruits  of  that  blessed  revolution  of  1688,  to  which  my 
learned  Friend^  the  Attorney  (general,  in  his  address  to  yon 
has  already  ;alluded ;  for,  Gentlemen,,  till  that  time,  per^ 
sons  accused  of  High  Treason  were  forbidden  by  tbe  law 
pf  England  to  make  their  defence  before  a  Juiy  by  any 
lips  but  their  ov<rn,  and  I  therefore  feel,  ):hat  I  a^i  placed 
here  now  in  a  situation  of  great  trust  and  responsibility 
upon  a  public  stage.  I  know  that  I  have  a  right  to  make 
jthe  Prisoner's  jdefen.ce  in  a  firm,  bold,  and  fearless  manner* 
I  know  that  jtheir  ^rdships  wUl  indulge  me  ip  discbarg-r 
|ng  pay  duty  to  the  Prisoner  without  dismay,  and  without 
fe^  that  J  'Shall  endanger  (either  jnyself  or  my  client  b^ 
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«nyihing  I  may  say  ia  his  defence.  But^  Gentlemen, 
if  any  persons  here  suppose  that  I  have  any  intention  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  to  hurl  defiance  against 
the  Ministers  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
lawy  or  that  I  have  any  intention  but  of  speaking  with  aw^ 
and  reverence  of  ajl  the  just  objects  of  respect  and  ven&» 
ration  among  us,  they  have  much  miscalculated  the  duty 
I  owe  to  my  client,  to  my  country^  andto  myself. 

Gendemen,  having  said  Ihis^  let  me  now  call  your  at* 
tention  to  the  natore  of  this  in^portant  case,  which  th^ 
Attorney  General  of  Sngland  has  brought  before  you  for 
your  decision.  I  do  not  rise  to  vindicate  the  atrocious 
•outrages  which  you  have  heard  of  in  the  evidence.  Gqcl 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  think  or  speak  of  those  outrages 
but  as  in  the  highest  degree  criminal,  as  well  as  disgraceful 
to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  them ;  but  you  haye  been 
rightly  told  by  the  Attorney  General  that  you  must  not 
suffer  any  prejudices  that  niay  have  hitherto,  or  may  now 
disturb  your  minds,  respecting  those  outrages,  to  mislead 
jou  from  the  real  question  which  you  are  here  impanelled 
to  try.  You  have  been  told  that  the  question  is  not^ 
whether  the  defendants  in  this  indictment  have  acted  cul« 
|>ably,.not  whether  manslaughter,  or  burglary,  or  robbery 
have  been  conunitted,  but,  whetherthe  transactions  of  the 
^th  of  June  constituted  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  or  a 
crime  or  crimes  of  other  and  differ^it  descriptions. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  concerned  in  a  trial  for  High 
Treason,  at»d  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  this  particular 
species  of  High  Treason,  namely,  levying  war  against  the 
JKing,  my  case  is  not  singular;  for  I  think  I  may  say^ 
with  the  ^exception  of  but  ,two  or  three  of  the  formidable 
array  of  learned  counsel  who  are  opposed  to  us,  none  of 
them  have  had  an  opportunity  either  of  taking  a  part  in  or 
hearing  a  trial  for  the  offence  which  is  imputed  to  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar.  i  ^m  not  a.ware.that  during  his  pre** 
sfent  Majesty's  long  and  happy  reign  there  has  been  one 
i^ingle  idstance  of  a  trial  and  conviction  for  this  offence  of 
levying  war  ^igainst  the  King.    Therefor^  Gentlemieqit 
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you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  on  this  novel  occasiM> 
and  upon  a  subject  with  which  we  are  all  but  impecfectljr 
acquainted,  I  Jiould  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  upon 
your  attention  a  little  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  or  re* 
quisite  in  ordinary  cases,  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of 
Treason,  the  question  being,  whether  the  acts  proved 
have  been  in  violation  of  that  law  ? 

The  Attorney  General  has  stated  to  you,  that  it  is 
Treason  and  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  if  numbers 
of  persons  assemble  together,  and  by  force  propose  to  ef- 
fect some  general  object ;  that  is  the  Attorney  General's 
definition  of  the  crime :  I  cannot,  however,  concur  in  his 
definition,  and  therefore  with  all  deference  to  that  great 
officer,  I  must  beg  leave  to  controvert  his  doctrine,  and  to 
submit  to  their  Lordships  consideration  and  your^  what  I 
conce'rfe  to  be  the  law  upon  this  subject*  My  learned 
Friend  has  cited  to  you,  in  proof  of  his  broad  and  sweep- 
ing definition,  the  authority  of  a  most  eminent  and  learn-' 
ed  judge.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  who  has  written  several 
learned  discourses  upon  this  and  other  subjects  of  law; 
they  are  but  discourses,  however,  written  in  his  closet, 
and  we  shall  see  presently  how  Far  they  are  to  rule  or  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  in  administering  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  discourse  has  been 
cited  to  you,  I  also  must  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  discourses  of  another  most  perspicuous  and  learned 
writer,  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who,  in  his  Com- 
mei^taries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  treats  of  this  crime ; 
and  he  expresses  himself  thus : — ^^  As  this  is  the  highest 
civil  crime  which  any  mau  can  possibly  commit,  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  most  precisely  ascertained ;  for,  if 
the  crime  of  High  Treason  be  indeterminate!  this  alone  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  Government  degenerate  into  arbitrary 
power :  and  yet,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  there  was  ^ 
great  latitude  left  in  the  breasts  pf  Judges^  determine 
what  was  Treason>  and  what  was  not  Treason  ;  whereby 
the  creatures  of  tyrannical  Princes  bad  opportunity  to 
create  abundance  of  constructive  Trieasons;  that  is,  to 
W8€^  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions^  offences  iqtQ 
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the  crime  and  panisluneht  of  Treason/  whicli  were  neTer 
suspected  to  be  sach,'^  Then  he  goes  on,— ^<  Bat,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  began  to  arise 
in  England  from  this  muHitude  of  constractive  treasons^ 
the  Statute  25  Edward  III,  was  made,  which  defines  what 
offences  only  for  the  ftiture  should  be  iield  to  be  Treason. 
This  Statute  must,  therefore,  be  our  text  and  oar  guide,*^ 
says  this  learned  writer,  ^'  in  order  to  examine  into  the 
several  species  of  High  Treason."  Then,  in  another  part 
of  this  discourse,  he  say^,— ''^  Thus  careful  was  the  L^is- 
lature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  to  specify  and  reduce 
to  certainty  the  vague  notions  of  Treason  which  had  for-f 
merly  prevailed  in  our  Courts ;  but  the  Act  does  not  stop 
here,  but  goes  oo,— Because  other  lilce  cases  of  Treason 
may  happen  in  time  to  come,  which  may  not  be  thought 
of  or  declared  at  present,  it  is  accorded  that,  if  any  other 
Treason  shall  happen,  the  Judge  shall  tariy,  without 
giving  judgment,  till  the  cause  be  shewn  before  the  King^ 
and  his  Parliament,  whether  the  thing  be  felony.'^  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who,  I  may  say  without  disparagement, 
was  at  least  as  eminent  and  able  a  writer  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  is,  indeed  to  tbe  present 
day,  our  oracle  of  criminal  law.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  to  be  **  very  high  in  his 
encomiums  on  the  great  wisdom  and  care  of  Parliament 
in  thus  keeping  Judges  within  the  proper  bounds  and 
limits  of  this  Act,  by  not  suffering  them  to  run  out  (upon 
tibeir  own  opinions)  into  constructive  treasons^  though,  in 
eases  that  seem  to  them  to  have  a  like  parity  of  reasoning, 
but  reserving  them  to  the  decision  of  Parliament.  This 
is  a  great  security  to  the  public,  the  Judges,  and  eVen  this 
sficred  Act  itself;  and  leaves  a  weighty  memento  to  Judges 
to  be  careful  and  not  over^^hasty  in  letting  in  treasons  by 
construction  or  interpretation,  especially  in  new  oases  that 
have  not  been  resolved  and  settled."  Then  he  proceeds 
thus :— ^^  In  consequence  of  this  power,  not  indeed  ori- 
ginally granted  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  III,  but  consti* 
];j^tipnally  inherent  in  every  subsecjuent  Farliameiit  (which 
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t)«BiiDt  be  abridged  of  wy  lights,!^  tMiiet  d*  a  pietoedeifl 
one),  the  Legialatnre  was  extremely  lifaexal  in  ^eolariiig 
OQW  tr^atans  iotbe  juafortcitiale.r«iga  of  King  Richard  Hi* 
|»ttt  mark,  ,g0otlcmcn>  what  w»*  the  €oi)0«q;Eieace> — ^''and 
jsQt ^0  Utitte, effieot.hate  oner^iobnt  laws.ta  pn^^eDtaaj 
crime/  thfkt  within  two  .yeais  alteewardf  {(bat  very  Friaee 
was  bath  depoicd  and  murdered ;  .andvin  ^  finit  y^^tr  of 
fais  Suocesaar's  reign,  anActjwas  paaaedi  leci&liig^.that  no 
man  .kfiew  how  to  behave  bim^elf,  to  do,  «peak.  Or:  say ^ 
for  doidot  of  fiuob  .pians  of  Treason ;  and,  diee^iey  it  was 
aoc<nded>  that  an  no  time  to^oome  any  rTreason  be  jisdgiid 
oihemyJUei  than  was  ocdaiaed  by  the  Statute 'of.EdwafdiU^ 
But  aftecwardfl^  dur^ig  'the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and 
Qlieen  .Maryt  and  .pai;tioularly  in  the  bloody  areigii  sif 
Henry  y  HI,  the  spirit  of  inventiogtnewandaucange  treo^ 
SOBS  was  revived.'*  And  be  bei^giyes  instanceaof  it,  and^ 
amongst  otSxers,  he.atateS|  that  .assembling  riplzausljr  ^e  the 
Slumber  of  twelfe;,  and. not  diapersttug npon^oclamalioaji 
was  one  amongst  the  nexshfangkd  .treatom.  of  that  reign^ 
V^hich  were  totally  abrogated  in  th|^  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  immofjUate  .successor  '  of  Sdward  ¥,L  Gentlemen^ 
t^ese  few  oh^vations  of  Mr.  JiM^tice  Blackstone  ^vill  in*^ 
4uce  yqu  ^  feel  how.  important;  a  itbing  it  is  for  tbe  inii* 
t^rests  of  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen,  and  all 
t^eir  posterity,  that  this  blessed  Slatiite  of. £dwArd  III« 
sjiould  not.  be  eji^nded  one  j>aruole  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  has  thought  fit  so 
extend  it. 

And  now,  (^^utktmf  n^  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the, act  itit^lf.  You  i^ill  recoUect,  that  it  as  now  nearly 
i|ve  hundred  jearS;  since  Sdwardlll.  died,  the  act  was  pas^ 
sied  in  the  ^th  year  df  fais  reign,  and  in  the  year  ladO*  It  is 
intituled  ''A.declaration  what  offences  shall  be  adjiidged- 
treason,*'  and  it  recites  '^  th^t  whereas-  divers  opinions 
have  been  beloie  this  time,^  in  wbat  oaae  ti^ason  shall  b(f 
^,  f^nd  in  wb»t  not,  and  that  the  ILmg  a^  the  request  of 
tb^  Lords  and  the  Comnkxns,  have  made  a  declaration  int 
m^ner  bereioafter  foUowing^tbatis  to  say^ ''  When  a  man 
^ptb  compm?  or  imagine  the  jleath  of  lour  Lord  the  King/^ 
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thatis  ti«it  impotod 4m  tke  pie^eat  trial,.  ^ orif  aiiiuifi:do 
levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  tiiat  shal 
3>e  high  trei»OB;^'  W^,  GKeatlemen,  sudi  is  the  law  laf 
£ngland  at  this  day.,  such  is  the  law  to  .which  the  whole  «f 
this  enquiry  is  to  bereferredy  and  the  substantial  4}a«Btioa 
now  before  you  for  consideration  is^  whether  the'4>atrag«s  of 
the  9th  of  June  amounted  to  a  levying,  of  war  against' tha 
King,  or  to  ofieoices  of  less  malignity ;  wfaiBther  they -did  ot 
tkot,  my  Lord  Chief  Ji»stice  Hale>  towhose  auth<»ity  I  Jiava 
taken  leave  already  to  refer^states  broadly ,.  that  it  is  &qiieB* 
tion  of  fact,  under  all  the  circumstances  for  theconsidaratioi^ 
of  the  Juiy,  that  I  conceive  to  be  at  present  «he  ;law  of 
£ngland>  and  i  conceive  that  if  die  learned  Judges  teli 
yon  that  this  Statute  of  Edward  III.  is  the  law,  that -iheii 
arises  your  duty  to  say,  whether- the  facts  gi^en  in^vidence 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war  again&t  the  King  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  also  necessary  that  I  should  4ake  the 
)ib«ty  of  reminding  you  a  little  of  the  history  of  the -pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  in  case»  of  high  treason  in^ 
lew  instances  since  the  passing  of  that  act.  -One  of  the  new 
li:easond  that  w^re  created  in  order  to  eat^d  the  iayf,  'Was 
tbe^statate  I  have  already  mentioned,  whieii  was  passed  ifr 
ithe  thisd  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Edwaird  VI«  that 
was  in  the  year  1549^  and  a»  long  as  two  centuries  after  tibe* 
passing  of  the  statute  of  Edward  ilL  and  is  one  of  those 
that  Mr.  Juattcei^ckstone  has  designated  tinder  the  term, 
new  fismgled  treasons.'^    The  words  of  the  act  ai%  these, 
rhat>if  any  person  or  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or 
move  assembling  together  shall  intend  to  go  about  to  ptac^ 
ticeor  put  in  use  mthfore&qf  arms,  unlawfully  and  of  their 
fown  authority,  to  alter  or  change  the  laws,,  established  'by ' 
Parliament,  for  religion  or  any  other  laws  or  statutes  of  lim  i 
^ealtn/''^i»  that  to  be  treason  >  in  the  creation  -of  these  new ' 
jangled  treasons  i  No,  Gentlemen,  not  yet ;  but,  ^  being  ^ 
iconunanded  by  the  Sheriff  or  either  persons  to  depart  to 
tb^r  houses,  if  diey 'thaH  oootinue  together  for  an  hour)*' 
jthen,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  King's  subjects  be  deemed  * 
traitors.  So  that  two  hundred  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
i^t^ktttte  of  EdwaidUL  a^ewAct^f  Parliameat  was  made  to 
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extend  the  law  of  treason  to  cases  of  tumultuous  assembli^ 
by  force  and  anns^  endeavouring  to  alter  the  laws^  but  not 
till  the  persons  bo  assembled,  armed^  and  preparing  to  over- 
turn the  laws  of  the  codntrv  should  set  the  caution  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  proclamation  in  the  King's  name  at 
f(efiance  for  a  fall  hour,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  tbi$ 
dreadful  crime  of  treason  deemed  by  the  law  of  Edward  VI. 
to  be  fully  consummated.    But, Gentlemen,  after  the  short 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Queen 
Mary,  that  statute  was  deemed  too  severe,  and  it  was  re- 
pealed, a  new  law  was  made,  which  enacted  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  words  as  those  of  the  former  statute  which 
I  have  just  now  read  to  you,  ''that  if  any  persons  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  above,  being  assembled  together  shall 
intend,  go  about  to  practice,  or  put  in  use,  w'lthforct  of 
arms,  unlawfully  and  of  their  own  authority,  to  change  any, 
laws  made  for  religion  pr  for  authority  of  Parliament  or  any 
other  laws  of  the  realm,  the  same  number  of  twelve  i^ndl 
;i.bove,  being  commanded  by  the  Sheriff  or  a  Justice  of  thet. 
Peace,  to  go  quietly  home,  and  remaining  obstinate  for  an 
hour*'  (shall  that  be  high  treason?  no  !)  it  shall  hefelony,  so 
that  here  you  find  in  the  reign  of  Queen  IVIary,  that  which 
has  been  truly  called  a  bloody  reign,  even  in  that  reign 
the  assembling   of  multitudes  of  people  under  arms  to 
9hange  the  laws,  was  only  the  crime  of  felony.    And  that 
s.tatute  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  immediately  followed,  ^as  re-enacted  to  con- 
tinue for  the  life  of  that  monarch,  and  accordingly  during 
the  whole  of  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  year  1603,  the  law  of  England 
upon  these  subjects  was  this,    that  if  a  multitude    of 
•people  as^mbled  together  by  force  of  arms,  intending  to 
alter  the  li^ws  of  the  land,  and   remained  so  assembled 
an   hour  after  proclamation,  it  should  be  felony. 

That  law,  however,  then  expired,  but  the  statute  of 
Edward  111.  wi^  still  in  full  life  and  vigour,  and  the  doo 
trine  of  constructive  treason  and  constructive  levying  of  . 
w^ar  supplied  the  place  of  a  Riot.  Act  during  the  whole  of  . 
tb0  aeyenteenth  ceatury,.  and.  until  the  accession  of  the. 
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House  of  Brunswick  in  the  year  1714,  when  the  Riot  Act 
now  in  force  was  passed;  and  we  have  heard  much,  I 
must  say  in  this  place,  that  tends  touring  into  life  and 
activity  a  doctrine  which  I  bad  thought  from  that  period 
for  ever  exploded. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  traces  the  origin  of  that  doctrine  in 
his  learned  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Treason,  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH,  the  most  ferocious  and  bloody  tyrant  that 
ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  that  gentleman 
was  two  hundred  years  after  the  passing  of  the  statute  of 
King  Edward — ^then  it  was  for  the  first  time  discovered 
by  some  ingenious  lawyer  that  a  riot,  such  as  that  de- 
scribed  in  the  statutes  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary,  though  not  an  actual  was  yet  a  conatructive  war. 
against  the  King,  and  that  juries  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  it  was  war  or  not,  but  were  only  to* 
Consider  whether  the  facts  were  committed,  and  then  the 
Court  would  tell  them  whether  though  it  was  not  an  actual 
it  was  a  constructive  war.  Perhaps  I  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  Attorney  General,  and  no  wonder  when  he  wa» 
obliged  to  call  in  aid  that  exploded  doctrine,  that  his  per- 
spicuous mind  fell  into  some  degree  of  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity ;  but  rf  I  understood  the  end  and  effect  of  what 
my  learned  Friend  said,  and  particularly  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  it  was  Mttle  more  in  effect  than  this, — if 
jrou  are  satisfied  the  Prisoner  is  the  man  who  was  called 
the  Captain  in  these  transactions,  it  is  impossible  you  can 
acquit  trim :  so  that  he  left  little  more  for  your  consideration 
than  the  simple  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

This,  Gentlemen,  makes  ft  necessary  for  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  questions  of  law  and 
fact— Suppose  then  you  had  to  try  the  question,  whether 
I  have  a  right  to  address  yon  in  this  place ;  that  is  a 
question  of  law  whidi  the  statute  of  King  William  would 
determine  in  my  favour.  But  if  the  question  put  to  you 
were  this,  does  the  person  standing  before  you  now  stand 
upon  his  head  or  his  feet  ?  that  is  a  pure  question  of  fact,  * 
which  r  believe  you  could  very  well  decide  without  the 
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not  be  a  little  surprised  if  in  that  case  he. should  get  up 
and  sayj^-pGFentlenien  of  the  Jury^  upon  this  question  I 
Ifeg  leave  to  remind  you  that  it  has  been  always  held  if  a 
man  stand  upon  his  feet  and  lean  a  few  degrees  to  the 
r^ht  or  the  left  it  is  o,  constructive  standing  upon  tbe  head, 
and  therefore  you  hare  only  to  consider  whether  heis  in-^ 
clined  to  the  right  or  the  left,,  for  that  has  always  been 
held  in  construction  of  law  to  be  a  standing  upon  tbe  head* 
Gentlemen,  you  would  be  staggered  very  much  before 
you  could  he  overcome  by  such  doctrine  as  that  after  the 
oaths  you  have  taken,  and  would  feel  it  your  duty  to  ex- 
ercise'your  ownr  judgment  and  uuderstandings,  as  I  trust 
you  will  in  the  present  case,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
teaches  us  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  J^iry.  I  there- 
fore  'again  repeat,  that  the  substantial  question  for  your 
consideration  is,  whether,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ments,, experience,  and  knowledge  of  human  afl^rs^ 
combined  with  the  particular  transactions  under  con<- 
sideration,  these  unfortunate  persons  did  or  did  not  in. 
plain  fact  levy  war  against  the  King  i 

How,  permit  me  to  enqure,  what  is  a  levying,  of  war  I 
Indeed  the  Attorney  General  has  said,  if  this  be  not  levy* 
iog  of  war,.tell  me  what  is  ?  I  answer  the  challenge,  and 
i  yfiill  tell  my  learned  Friend  what  is  a*  levying  of  war««-^It 
is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  year  1745  a  rebe^ 
army,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign  Prince,,  the  Pretender  to 
tbe  Throne  of  these  Realms,  marched  inta  this  town,  and 
here  their  enierprize  terminated*  Their  march  was  inter<> 
cepted,  and  they  retreated  in  confusion :  and  here  we  are 
now,  for  the  first,  timesince  that  event,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than-  seventy  years,  trying  the  question,  whether  war 
has  again  been  levied  against  the  King*.:  I  should  not- 
have  said  trying,  for  the.  first  time :  but  there  has  been  no 
conviction^^there  has  been  no  civil  war  found  by  a  Jury  to 
liave  been  waged  within  the  realm  since  that  remarkable 
period  of  our  history,  of  which  you  have  nodoubt  all  read, 
and  of  which  you  may  have  heand  by  tradition  £rom  your 
ancestors,  who  were  present  in  this  town  when  the  Stan* 
dard  of  rebellion  was  erected  within  iu 
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l^t^  GeBJAemeiTyi  W8«  a  levying^  of  irar ;  there  was  a  fb^ 
Teign  Prince  set  np  in  opposition  to.  the  King:  the  avow-*' 
ed  ol^eet  of  the  war  ivas.  the  deposition  of  the  King ;  thou** 
sands  of  disciplined'  soldieirs  werfe  embattled  and  embodied^ 
with  eveiy<  meads  and  impliment  of  regular  war,  evei» 
usurpbg  the  collection,  of  the^  pnblic  revenue^  making  ac 
pn^ress-from  Scotland  here- to  Derbj'^— that  was  aetuid; 
leyjiiig  of  war  against  the  King^  and  the  pni'son^  taken  in; 
that:  rebellion  were  broaght  to  trial  nndier  this  Statute  of 
Edwafd  IIL  and  were;  as  yon  nra^  well  suppose^  cdq'*^ 
denmed  for  their  treason*. 

Now>  having  stated  whatis;  a  levying' of  war^perQiitnie! 
to  state'what  is  not  levying-  of  war.— ^It  is  not  ievymg  wair 
to  strike  any  of  the  King's  subjects,  although  if  you  bring" 
tlvet>ffender  tor  Trial,  the  Indictment  will  change  that  lof 
didithe  act'^^ftinstthe  Peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,.  hi». 
Crown^  and  dignity ^^^  that'  limgnage  woold^  not  make  it 
treason.  A  ^sommon-  riot  is  not  treason ;  but  it  is  said' 
th^t  by  construction  all  riotS'that  have  a  public  object  ara 
tr^ason-Htbat  an  attempt  bjy  force  and  violence  to  altera 
the  law  is  treason.  Gentlemen,  doctrine  of  this*  sort  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Acts  of  Pariiameni,  how-» 
ever  far  they  may  extend  the  law  of  treason.  A  man^ 
knows  not  when  he  is  s^fe,  if  a  few^  lines  of  dootrioe^  writ- 
ten by  a  lawyer,^  how'ever  learned^  in  his  closet>  sbaii  have' 
all^e  force  and*  effect  of  an  Act  suietiotied  by  the  King^- 
J^ords^and  Gummonsin  Parliament  assenriikd. 

A  Ribt^  made  a  capital 'Fdony  by  the  existing  Riot  Act^: 
which  I  will  byand  bjread  to  yon^is  not  treason*  •  Then  let 
ns  coRsider.whetber  flilihe  provisions  of  that  Act,  passed^ 
on  the  Accession  of  his  present  Migesty's  fiimily,  in  the^ 
year  J7l4,(lhe  Statnteof  l  George  I.)  are  not  intended  for 
the  case  now  before  you;  Thfrt  Statute  which  I  have  already 
taken  leave  to  remind  you,  waspassed  after  an  intermission* 
in  the  Statute  Law^  flrom  the  yed(r  1605,  daring  which 
cottstrucfeive  levying  of  War  was  so  much  in  vogne,  was^ 
obviously  modelled  upon  the' Statute  of  riots- which  sub- 
aisted  during  the  wh6le  of  dfe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The-begistatnre^meaiiinjg  I  conceive  to  pnt  an  end  to^ 
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thdse  constructive  treasons  at  once^  made  this  StattiCefy 
which  shoiiU  clearly  define  the  distinction  between  an  ac*  > 
tual  and  a  constrdctiye  levying  of  war )  that  is^  betWeeR ' 
Treason  and  Riot^    This  Act  is  intituled  ''  An  Act  for  tbe^ 
preventing  riots  and  tumults^  and  for  the  more  speedy, 
trials  of  the  rioters."    It  recites  that  '^  Whereas  of  late 
many  rebellious  riots  and  tumults  haVe  been  in   diveni 
parts  of  this  kingdom^  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public, 
peace,  and  the  endangering  of  His  Majesty's  person  and 
Government^  and  the  same  are  yet  continued  and  foment* 
ed  by  persons  disaffected  to  His  Majesty,  presaming  so  to* 
do  for  that  the  punishments  provided  by  the  laws  now  in 
b^iog  ate  not  ade^udte  to  such  heinous  offences/'    Not 
adequate  1  why,  according  t6  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
war,  the  law  was  perfectly  adequate,^6r  it  was  high  trea*' 
son  already,  ''  and  by  such  rioters  His  Majesty  and  his 
Administration  have  been  most  maliciously  and  falsely 
traduced,  with  an  intent  to  raise  divisions,  and  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  people  from  His  Majesty."     Why, 
Gentlemen,  if  the  Parliament  were  sitting  at  this  day^ 
looking  back  upon  the  transactions  which  you  have  heard 
given  in  evidence,  could  anything  be  said  or  conceived 
more  appropriate.to  them. 

This  matter  is  so  important,  that,  with  your  leave,  I 
will  read  it  once  more  s  **  An  Act  for  preventing  tumults 
and  riotous  assemblies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and. 
effectual  punishment  of  the  rioters.  Whereas  of  late, 
many  rebellious  riots  and  tumults  have  been  in  varipus 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  endangering  of  His  Majesty's  person  and 
Government,  and  the  same  are  yet  continued  and  foment^ 
ed  by  persons  disaffected  to  His  Majesty,  presuming  so  to 
do  for  that  the  punishment  provided  by  the  laws  now  in 
being  are  not  adequate  to  such  heinous  offences,  and  by 
such  rioters  His  Majesty,  and  his  Administration  have.bckea 
most  maliciously  and  falsely  traduced,  with  intent  to  raise, 
divisicms,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people." 
What  is  enacted? — That  these  crimes  should  be  high». 
trea9on  i'^No,  that  if  any  person$^  to  the  number  o( 
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twelve^Qrmojre»Jb^iDg. unlawfully^  riotously,  aad  tumul- 
tupusly  iLssejfQbled  together,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
{jpubiic  peace,  and  being  required  by  any  one  or  more 
Justice,  or  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  the  Mayor  of  any 
Cky,  by  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  King's  namci 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  tnat  Act,  directing  them  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  babita* 
tions,  or  to  their  lawful  business,  shall,  to  the  number  of 
(welve^  or  more,  after  such  proclamation  made,  unlawp 
fully,  >riotously,  aild  tumultuously  remain,  or  continue  to- 
gether, by  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  commatrd  and 
proclamation,  that  then  such  continuing  together  shaill  be 
iidjudged  felony,  without  betiefit  of  clergy.  So  then  you 
see  that  if  persons  riotously  assemble,  they  are  not  deemed 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  felony.;  their  lives  are  not  forfeited 
fo  the  amended  laws  of  their  country,  unless  they  hdive  a 
^olemn  warning  from  the  Magii^racy  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  the  act  they  are  committing. — This^ 
Gentlemen,  is  what  I  x^onceive  to  be  the  law  of  £ngland, 
^s  applicable  to  the  matter  under  your  consideration. 

Gentletnen,  I  have  stated  that  since  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  no  conviction  by  a  jury  has,  to  mylcnowledge,  taken 
place  for  this  offence,  and  I  may  therefore  say  that  no 
civil  war  has  been  levied  in  this  kingdom  since  that  time. 
This  I  do  know,  that  there  have  been  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  constructive  war  withiti 
the  last  eighty  years  :  one  was'  the  case  which  has  been 
^lluded'to  this  morning  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Lord  George  Gordon,  whose  name  you 
have  heard  of  to-day;  upon  that  occasion,  niaryr  of  you  may 
be  old  enough  to  remember,  that  the  outrages  of  the  mul« 
titude  assembled  in  the  metropolis  were  so  extensive,  and 
continued  for  sO  many  days,  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  seemed  absolutely  suspended  and  subdued,  and  i^ 
was  not,  1  think,  till  the  expiration  of  nearly  a  fortnight 
that  thelaw  oould  take  its  ordinary  cotrrse;  thou^atids  and 
(eiM  of  thouaandis  of  people  armed,  some  in  oneway  i^bikie  iti 
9noth^,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  surrbluided  hx>tYi 
|lopses  ;of  Parliament,  and  conuHiyiJeil  every  t|p^ies  xft 
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onfVage  against  the  persons  and  the  property  of  Tti^ 
Majesty's  subjects;  the  leader  of  that  day,  a  man  of  tK 
olent  and  frantic  disposition,  was  brought  before  a  jury  bf 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  as  this  wretched  mati  is  brought 
before  you :  he  was  a  person  of  high  rank,  the  son  of  a 
noble  Duke;  he  had  command  of  considerable  property ; 
was  of  no  inconsiderable  tafents,  with  all  his  wildness  ;  he 
was  brouglit  before  a  jury  on  a  charge  of  Treason,  in 
levying  war  against  the  King,  and  that  jury  decided,  after 
a  long  and  attentive  trial,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  There 
Being  no  military  force,  no  avowed  purpose  of  deposing 
the  King,  nor  intent  even  imputed,  however  atrocious  and 
desperate  the  acts  of  that  misguided  multitude  were,  it 
was  held  they  did  not  amount  to  a  levying  war  against  the 
King.  The  Attorney  General,  I  observe,  looks  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  surprize  at  this  statement.  I  hope  I 
have  not  mis-stated  any  thing*  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  levying  or  war,  but  it  waft 
not  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war,  and  no  other  person  con- 
cerned was  tried  for  that  offence.  The  Attornev  Genera! 
of  that  day  found  it  would  not  do  }.  that  this  doctrine  of 
constructive  Treason,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
would  not  work,  and  so  he  gave  it  up,  and  the  rest  of  the 
offenders  were  tried  for  riots,  or  for  other  offences  com- 
mitted during  those  disturbances.  That  was  the  firstcase 
after  the  riot  act  of  1714,  and  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  sixty  years^ 

The  second  case  I  have  alluded  to  occurred  a  fevt 
months  ago,  when  you  all  well  know  there  was  a  prose- 
cution exactly  similar  to  tlie  present  against  some  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  those  dreadful  riots  of  the  last  winter 
in  London.  A  jury  was  selected  with  all  possible  care  for 
that  trial,  the  Court  sat  for  eight  days  faearihg  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  detailed,  and  I  believe  that  jury 
were  told  something  about  this  constructive  Treason,  but 
tlie  question  considered  there  was  this,  whether,  however 
atrocious,  however  wicked  and  disgraceful  the  acts  that 
were  done  by  those  parties  were,  they  had  made  war 
against  the  King  ?    The  Jury  werfe  of  opinion  they  ha4 
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not  tior  intended  it  as  imputed  by  the  indictment,  and  tfacf 
party  accused  was  acquitted.  These,  Gentlemen,  are 
the  only  instances  since  the  year  1714>  in  which  any  very 
public  attempt  has  been  made  to  conrict  persons.  1  do 
not,  and  I  beg  I  may  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  in-» 
tending  to  insinuate  the  least  particle  of  blame  against 
any  persoti  concerned  in  that  prosecution,  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  all  the  observation  that  I  mean  to 
derive  from  that  trial  is^  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  levying 
of  war  against  the  Statute  of  King  Edward  III.;  that  is 
the  only  observation  or  remark  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  make,  or  shall  make  upon  that  trial. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have,  I  hope,  cleared  the  way  to 
a  distinct  understanding  of  the  rules  of  law  on  which 
your  verdict  is  to  be  founded.  Yet  the  Attorney  Gene* 
ral,  in  his  address  to  you,  not  indeed  through  any  weak- 
ness of  his  own,  I  too  well  know  his  great  powers, 
where  he  has  (it  materials  to  work  upon,  but  from  the 
obvious  weakness  of  his  case,  my  learned  friend  could  not 
put  the  question  to  you  manfully,  whether  these  parties  bad 
levied  war  against  the  King,  but  launched  his  cause 
with  a  piece  of  doctrine  out  of  a  discourse,  which  he 
stated  to  you  to  be,  the  law  of  England,  we  will  now  con- 
aider.  Gentlemen^  whether  the  facts,  in  this  case,  do  amount 
to  a  riot  within  the  meaning  of  die  riot  act,  or  amount 
to  High  Treason  and  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King, 
for  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  HI,  it  must  be  a  levying  of  war,  and  it  must  be 
against  the  King,  or  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within 
that  statute. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  stated  to  you  the  law,  as  I 
humbly  conceive  .  it,  I  must  now  take  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  charges  in  this  indictment  against  the 
five  and  thirty  persons  who  are  here  for  trial.  But  first 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
fairly  stated,  that  if  you  find  in  the  progress  of  these  o)it« 
Tages,  any  distinct  insulated  crime  of  any  nature,  has 
been  committed,  you  ought  not  to  suffer  your  judgment  to 
be  prejudiced  by  such  crime.  But  still,  Gentlemen,  we  all 
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krioW^  and  virt  all  mii&t  feel,  hoiiir  extrefiiely  ^Kftculty  it  ii  to 
separate  the  c<nfsid«rat!on  of  the  qtiestieii  for  trials  fi^m  the 
persotiai  condtict  of  the  man  who  ift  placed  before  you, 
BAd\  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  that  you  are  to  try 
the  question  for  which  you  are  at  present  impaneled,  as  if 
it  were  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  individuak  engaged 
in  the  imputed  conspiracy^  and  to  consider  whether  the 
fite  and  thirty  miserable  paupets,  wlio  have  been  arraign- 
ed here  did  levy  against  the  King,  that  is  the  great  question 
to  be  tried.    What  tbis^  mat)  did,  and  various  incidental 
ipattens  which  occured,  are  -shocking  to  ones  feelings,  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  them,  for  they  form  no  part  of 
ihe  subject  matter  for  enquiry,  and  should  therefore  be 
dismissed  from  your  consideration*      Let  m  iee  then^ 
what  are  the  relative  acts  ahfid  declarations  ptoved.    But 
first  I  should  state  Ivhat  the  indi<itment  is  ;  the  first  count 
charges  that  these  persons  did  levy  War  against  the  King, 
thiit  is  contrary  to.  the  statate  of  King  Edward,  and  th^ 
overt  act  is,  that  they  werft  arrayed  and  armed  iu  a 
warlike  manner,    afnd  did  march    in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  did    attempt  and    endeavour  to    subvert   and    de- 
stroy the  GoTern  risen t  and  Constitution   of  the  realm, 
as  by  law  established.    The  -secfond  and  third  counts  are 
framed  upon  a  statute  of  the  pt-esent  "King^s  reign,  which 
IS  a  temporary  act,  as  you  have  already  heard,  and  is  only 
to  GOtttJiiue  during  the  life  time  ^ofhi«  (M«e«»ent  Majesty, 
and  till  the  next  sitiing  of  Parliament   afterwards,  by 
virtue  of  that  act,  it  is  charged  in  the  second  count,  that 
the  Priaoaer  did  invent,  devise,  and  Hitend,  to  deprive 
and  depose  ihe  King  from  his  style,  honor,  and  kingif 
iame  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  rewhn,  and  t&en  it 
charges,   that  they  did  divers  oMert  acts  of  which  yoa 
hiiye  heaid  a  great .  deal  of  evidenee.    The  lhii*d  count 
alines  that    they  did  intend  to  levy  war  «igainst  the 
King  in  ptder^  by  ibrce  and  constraint,  to  cc^mpei  him  t0 
change  hi^  meaaures  and  his  councils.     So  that  ycfii  see 
the  ^rst  count  charges  an  actual  fevying  of  war  againtift 
tbe  statute  of  King  Edward  li    the  second  charges  all 
intentipn  to  depose  the  King  ^  and  the  tliird  is  aA.infea^ 
tion  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of 
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cpnapdling  biqi  to  chapge  his  measures  and  his  councils;^ 
Such  is  the  indictQieQt|«— Now  what  are  the  facts  ad^ 
duccd  in  evidence  in  support  of  it  1  But  before  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  facts  already  proved,  it  may  be  right 
that  I  should  remind  you  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  public  mind  at  the  tipe  when  these  if  n  happy  dis« 
turbances  occuoed,  find  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  them« 

• 

You  will  remembeTi  we  had  just  then  attained  to  the- 
close  of  a    glorious  and  successful  war  of  nearly  five; 
and  twenty  years  continuancey  when  the  promised  fruits,, 
the  long  promised  and  expected  fruits  of  peaee  wer^  to 
covfi^  iqtQ  immediate  enjoyment^  it  pleased  Providencei 
however,  that  we  should  have  a  most  unfavoun^ble  season, , 
the  last  yearj  you.  well  know,  was  a  most  unfortunate  one, 
a  season  of  scarQit;y  combined  with  a  deficiency  of  em- 
ployment,  so  that  our  poor  n^anufacturers  had  the  misery 
to  find  all  their  expectations  of  increased  trade  and  pros- 
p^^rity  at  once  destroyed,  and  whet^  they  hoped  to  enjoy, 
the   fruits  of  peace,    ^Mnstead  of   fruit    chewed. bitter, 
ashes.** 

The  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  general  obstruction  in  the 
circulation  of  property  and  employments,  occasioned  by  \ 
variety  of  causes  which  have  boen  the  subjects  of  grea). 
discussion  and  contention  in  other  pl.aces,  and  to  which  I 
would  not  willingly  allude.     These  circumstaB^es  hajd 

combined  to  drive  a  vast  number  of  honest  and  industri- . 
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ous  manufacturers  into  a  stat^  bordering  upon  absolute 
fi^mine.  There  were  people  in  this  country  of  far  differ-, 
eht  dispositions  front  these  miserable  men,  who  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  instilling  into  their  minds,  and 
those  of  all  the  labouring  classes,  discontent  against  the 
Government,  and  of  persuading  them  that  the  sole  cause 
of  all  their  misery  was  the  mismanagement  of  our  publiq 
aJffairs,  and  the  euormous  weight  of  public  taxes,  and  that  ^ 
t!>e  only  remedy  was  a  cdaqge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Accordingly  they  fell;  you  know, 
to  petitioning  the  Prince  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  although  from  day  to  day  the  AcX  against  tu- 
wltuous  petitiopiugwas  violate^)  within  th^  vf^lh  of  th<;  ^ 
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House  of  Commons,  the  tender  commiseration   of  that 
House  for  their  real  suflFerings  prevented  any  person  there 
from  noticing  such  violation  of  the  law.     I  may  possibly 
he  mistaken  when  I  state  this^  as  I  perceive  a  learned 
member  of  that  House,  who  appears  not  to  approve  of 
what  I  say,    1   may  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  but  it  has 
appeared  to  me ;  and  I  saw  with  some  surprise  that  peti- 
tions, signed  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  were  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws, 
contrary  to  the  Statute  against  tumultuous  petitioning : 
fer  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  blame  that  forbearancel 
The  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  the  Prince,  I  have  no 
doubt  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  to  relieve,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  those  distresses  which  it  had  pleaded  Provi- 
dence to  inflict  upon  us.    But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Prince  or  the  Parliament  to  create  one  single  bushel 
jof  wheat  more  than  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons 
may  have  produced  for  tlie  sustenance  of  man.    They 
could  only  do  their  best  to  distribute  the  food,  which  it 
had  pleased  Providence  to  send  us,  in  due  proportion ' 
amongst  all  the  people.    The  petitioners  were,  however, 
hy  artful  and  insidious  publications,  excited  to  a  very  un- 
becoming feeling  towards  those  froox  whom  they  had 
sought  relief  in  vain  ;  and,  by  one  in  particular,  to  which 
I  cannot  lielp  allttding,and  ^Barnestly, directing  your  atten- 
jtion,  as  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  diabolical  publica- 
tions ever  issued  from  the  English  press.   It  was  jaddressed 
to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses ! 
It  is  entitled— f^  An  Address  to  the  Journeymen  and  La- 
bourers of  England,  &c.'''     I  will  not  ^hock  the  ears  of 
this  Court  with  slating  what  I  herie  find  as  an  excitement 
to  this  insurrection,  and  out  of  which  I  am  persuaded  it 
almost  entirely  grew.    This  publication  was  scattered  int^ 
the  hands  of  every  unhappy  (idle  for  want  of  employment) 
and  every  destitute  artizan;  it  te^hes  such  things  as  If. 
hope  and  trust  may,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Attorney  Ge-: 
jieral  of  England,  be  prevented  at  least  from  repetition. 
But,  gentlemen,  all  this  went  on  in  the  face  of  day ;  thisf 
wicked  author  publicly  avowed  what  lie  was  doing,  aifcj 
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Vift  success  in  carrjiag  on  the  wholesale  trade  of  sedition. 
It  was  just  on  the  commencement  of  the  winter^  in  the 
month  of  November  last,  that  that  sanguinary  publicatiooi 
fir«t  oame  forth ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  it  was  followed  up  by  another,  which  is  styled 
•-^^  An  Address  to  the   Luddites;"   and   it  was  there 
boasted,  as  I  will  read  to  you  in  this  writer^s  o:wn  words^ 
you  will  see,  gentlemen,  to  what  extent  the  minds  of  these 
unhappy  and  miserable  pec^Ie  were  acted  upon;  he  has 
the  impudence  to  put  forth  this  advertisement^ — "  That 
he  has  reprinted  such  and  such  matters,  alluding  to  the 
one  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  cheap  form,  price  twopence 
retail,  and  J  2s.  6d.  per  hundred  wholesale :  any  number 
may  be  had  by  application  through  the  post,  or  otherwise 
to  the  publisher.  No.  jgfi,  Strang  London."    The  At- 
torney General  shall  know  where  to  find  iiim ; — "  Parcels 
will  be  sent  off  by  the  coach  to  any  part  of  the  country 
upon  a  plain  direction  being  sent  to  the  publisher*     If 
any  person  take  one  thousand  copies  or  more  regularly^ 
'the  price  then  will  be  only  J  Is.  a  hundred.    But  in  all 
cases  the  money  must  be  paid  to  the  publisher  weekly  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sale  is  to  be  for  ready  money,  which  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  seeing  how  low  the  price  i^,  and  that 
the  retail  must  necessarily  be  for  ready  money.    Friends 
to  truth,"  friends  to  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  he 
means^  '^  who  live  near  country  towns  will  doubtless  point 
out  the  means  of  obtaining  this  publication  to  some  per*- 
sons  in  such  towns,  whether  booksellers  or  others,   book- 
sellers and  reading-room  Jceepers  may,  perhaps^  be  afraid 
of  parsons  and  taxing  people ;  but  shoemakers  and  other 
shopkeepers  may  not  be  a&aid  of  them^  and  the  profit  on 
three  or  four  hundred  a  week  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
small  family.-*-N.  B.  Fortynfoqr  thousand  copies  of  No.  18U 
have  been  printed  and  sold  ,i"   that  is,  the  detestable  pub- 
lication I  have  alluded  to.     Gentlemen^  let  the  Attorney 
General  of  England  look  at  these  publications,  and  let 
me  ask  where  was  the  Attorney  General  of  that  day? 
what  .were  the  Magistracy  of  the  country  doing  at  that 
ftime^    Poor  miserable  hawkers^   wanting  breads    were 


goiag  up  tend  dt>wii  the  country  selling  feity-feof  llbcmJ 
taod  of  the  most  i&ischievous  publications  that  were  eve* 
put  into  the  hand  of  man^  and  the  Magistracy  of  Ihe 
Country  looked  on.  I  impute  no  biame  to  them  on  tbatf 
account ;  this  wicked  and  detestable  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  in  sedition  was  so  perfectly  new,  that  the  Magi^f 
tracy  of  the  Country  did  not  know  bow  to  -deal  wkh  it,r 
and  the  mischief  went  on ;;  the  poor  manuiiEiCtttrers  weve. 
thus  persuaded  that  all  their  miseries  and  distresses  were 
owing  to  taxation^  and  that  it  wa9  in  the  power  of  Gtovem^ 
ment  and  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  relieve  those  dis-' 
tresses  at  any  hour  if  they  only  thought  fit  to  do  it :  thisr 
they  were  taught ;  this  they  were  suffered  by  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  the  Country  to  learn,  and  I  B,m  sorry  to  <lnd 
thoy  did  learn  it.  At  last,  however,  the  attention  ol  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  called  to  these  proceedings,  anc^hef 
thought  it  his  duty ;  and  such  I  conceive  it  was  to  rerninc) 
the  Magistracy  of  the  Country  that  there  was  no  greatei^ 
liuisance  on  earth  than  sucl^  detestable  libels,  and-  that  a 
Justice  of  tl^e  Peace  roust  not  stand  by  till  the  Assizefi 
^ame  round,  but  must  abate  the  nuisance :  my  Lor^ 
Sidmputh  taught  that  duty  to  the  Magistracy,  aud  I  hope 
in  future  they  will  observe  it ;  but.  Gentlemen,  unfortu-f 
nately  it  came  too  late.  These  unhappy  men  were  without 
employment,  and  ihey  had  already  felt  the  powerful  ex-^ 
citement  of  this  seditious  Writer,  who  seems  to  have  ae^ 
quired  an  extraordinary  facility  in  this  way,  and  writes  m 
9  n:\4nner  that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  these  ppor  illiterate 
persons  either  to  refute  or  detect  him.  Such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time  these  outrages  were 
committed,  and  such  were  the  causes  that  lead  to  them. 

JIow  \et  U5  see  what  was  the  conduct  of  these  parties.-^ 
The  first  transaction  that  the  witnesses  speak  oi>  is  that  of 
Sunday  the  8th  of  June  :  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Mar- 
gin says,  that  he  went  to  the  public  house  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  saw  a  few  of  these  misera- 
ble paupers  and  politicians  sitting  talking  about  a  revolu- 
tion, what  revolution  he  did  not  explain,  whether  that 
gloriou^s  revolution  of  which  my  teamed  Friend  and  my- 


selFare  bolfti'^dlly  deligbttd  to  Imsf,  Zo€b  vioi  App'«ffuu 
Bor^  periiapsy  did  they  uodcKlattd ;  but  thi»  we  do  know/ 
limt  many  of  the  moM  dUcQn^^&ted  and  the  most  olamorowf 
foF  referm  have  revplntion  f f  om  day  to  d^y  ih  their  months^- 
yet  really  meaovog  nothing  else  but  that  sacred  cevola*^ 
tion  of  1689^  and  meaning  ooly  to  restore  tlie  coRstitatioa 
fo  the  state  in  whieh  it  w^s  then  settkd  aa  they  conceive  i 
in  which,  however,  |n  Hiy  ^oi^scieace  and  jadgneniy  t 
believe  it   is  substantially  npw.     '<  No  good  couM  bi^ 
^ne  without  an  overthrow  of  goy^mmei^t/^  that  they 
had  probably  learned  to  say^  and  we  are  to  coi^sider  whi^ 
sort  of  an  overthrow ;  whether  they  meant  to  turn  outr 
Hfs  Majesty^s  nainistersy  or  what  tUcir  object  was  ?  Go^ 
verBment  is  a  very  genera)  and   indefini^  ei(pres8)on>' 
applied  to  various  parposes.    It  i^  not  unusual  in  botii' 
Housesr  of  Parliament  for  His  M ajesty^s  ministers,  who 
wefre  formerly  in  more  homely  language  called  His  Ma- 
jesty's servants,  to  be  styled  His  Majesty's  governnaent^' 
and  almost  daily,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  we 
hear  and  read  that  expression  so  applied.     Well  then, 
there  they  had  this  conversation  you  find  by  the  testis 
mony  of  that  witness,  among  persons  to  the  number  of 
about,  sonetimes  half  a  dozen  and  sometimes  as  manir 
99  twenty  in  the  room,  two  oonfttables  went  into  the  room' 
where  these  men  were  sitting  over  their  drink,  and-  admo*- 
nished  them  tbat  they  had  better  not  talk  in  that  foolish 
way,  meaning  no  doubt  thai  they  did  not  understand  what* 
they  said ;  why  what  have  you  to  do  with  this  matter,  we' 
will  put  you  up  the  chimney  if  yon  talk  ;  that  was  not  like 
levying  wa^  against  the  King,  though  be  was  the  King's 
constable,  but  still  the  constable  staid.     Why  did  you. 
stay,  did  ^hey  make  no  secret  of  this  1  no,  no  secret  at 
all-— anybody  who  came  into  this  public  house  might  hear 
this  foul  treason  pKoclaimed,  notice    might  have  been 
given  to  the  magistracy  before  one  of  these  miserable' 
bei  ngs  had  provided  himself  with  a  single  weapon  to  set 
the  law  of  the  land  at  defiance:   the  constable  you  re- 
iHember  was  in  a  dilemma,  they  had  no  fear  of  its  being^ 
told** then  how'came  you  not  togoand  tell?  why  they* 
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•threatened  me  if  I  told.  Can  you  believe  that  GentTeii- 
itnen,  if  men  were  in  their  seoees,  thax  they  should  sit  in  a 
public  faottae^  give  an  invitation  to  the  constable  to  come 
and  hear  what  they  were  talking  about,  which  was  no  less 
a  things  they  would  have  you  to  belierie^than  to  subdue  His 
Majesty  and  His  whole  army  by  seven  drunken  paupers 
At  an  ale  house  without  a  weapon,  for  that  was  alt  that 
i^ras  exhibited  on  the  Sunday ;  that  is  the  evidence  of  the 
first  witness,  Martin.' 

Then  you  have  bad  a  witness  of  the  name  o^f  Asbu/y^and 
)^e  stated  to  you  that  they  said  they  must  turn  out;  you  re- 
collect he  tried  to  repeat  some  lines,  a  lesson  they  had  all 
been  taught  and  bad  got  by  heart.  The  Attorney  Ge^ 
neral  has  said«  I  do  not  carjC  what  their  object  was  if  they 
*  intended  to  overturn  the  government ;  but.  Gentlemen, 
t;heir  object  is  of  the  last  jiQportao/ce,  and  let  us  hear  what 
they  wore  to  fight  for,for  bread  j  .tjbat  is  what  they  proposed 
to  fight  for ;  that  the  government  must  be  opposed,  they 
have  stated  to  you  was  part  of  the  words  of  this  poetry 
as  it  is  called,  but  poetry  is  proverbially  fiction— ^it  was 
jMirtof  the  poetry  tl>at  they  were  to  oppose  the  government. 

Soiends  the  evidence  of  the  conspiracy  hitherto  ;  was 
that  which  passed  at  the  time  of  that  meeting,  which  is 
oneof  the  overt  Acts  of  the  Indictment^  was  that  trans«i 
action  at  the  ale-house  a  conspiracy  to  make  war  against 
the  King  i  our  beloved  Sovereign  was  nev^r  mentioQ^d  in 
the  whole  of  this  foolish  conversation.  Oh,  but  1  sup^ 
pose  Mr,  Solicitor  General  will  tell  you  by  and  by,  as  h^ 
is  making  an  observaition  upon  that  in  his  notes,  Ob,  they 
kept  that  in  the  back  ground,  they  had  much  deeper  ob-i- 
jects  than  tbey  avowed ;  it  was  odd  then  ^ha^t  they  should 
sit  in  an  ale-house  ajt  nQon  day,  pn  a  Sunday^  with  con^ 
stables  and  others  round  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
foolish  enough  to  avow  that  part  of  their  design  and  to 
conceal  the  other. 

Well,  Gentlemi^n,  then  the  next  piecieofevideiice  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  transactions  of  the  9th,  for  the  Attorney 
General  has  said  the  plot  was  formed  on  the  Sunday 
and  it  was  executed  oil  the  Monday,    James  Shipmaq. 


«pe£iting  of  meeting  the  Captain,  as  he  has  been  called, 
says— I  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  for  provisions' 
when  they  got  to  Nottingham  ;  Oh,  he  said,  there  would 
^e  bread,  and  beef,  and  rum,  and  everything :  well,  says 
L  provisions  for  yourself,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the 
poor  women  whoin  you  leave  behind  ;  Oh,  a  provisional 
XJoyernment  will  be  sent  down  to  relieve  the  wives  and 
,childrea.  So  tliat  you  see  Gentlemen,  these  hungry  pau- 
pers wanted  a  provisional  government  to  supply  them! 
with  food,  that  was  whAt  they  conceived ;  for  you  see  it  is 
in  answer  to  the  question  that  is  put  where  they  are  to  get 
provisions  for  their  wives  and  children,  a  provisional  go- 
vernment is  to  come  down  from  London,  and  then  roast- 
beef  and  ale  will  be  in  plenty,  that  was  their  idea  of  the* 
alteration  they  proposed  of  the  government.  Then,  after 
that  little  conversation,  an  old  woman  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  she  said-r-there  is  a  magistrate  here ;  Oh, 
says  the  Captain,  you  will  have  another  maijistrate  soon 
who,  win  give  you  something  to  eat ;  and  then  says  the 
witness,  the  man  conducted  himself  so  foolishly  that  I 
thought  he  must  be  either  drunk  or  mad.  So  I  think  will 
you  Gentlemen,  or  deluded  an.d  imposed  upon  most 
grossly  if  he  could  for  a  moment  expect  that  any  direct 
outrage  could  have  the  effect  of  producing  benefit. 
'  Then  Thomas  Turner  stated  a  great  many  things,  and 
he  told  you  how  the  army  was  collected :  he  saw  three 
men  with  guns  on  Monday  night,  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  army,  the  first  regiment  that  took  the  ground ;  three< 
men  with  guns  :  at  Hunt's  Barn  they  collected,  and  accu- 
mulated their  numbers  to  the  enormous  amount  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  They  called  at  a  public-house,  and  had  some 
refreshment,  and  the  Captain  told  them,  having  <:alled  for 
his  bin,  which  amounted  to  eight  and  twenty  shillings, 
**  Well,  I  will  take  care  you  shall  be  paid,'*  and  all  waa' 
isfettled  between  the  parties  with  perfect  amity.  Well, 
they  marched  'on  two  or  three  miles  and  then  this  army 
began  to  drop  off,  that  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  war. 

Then  the  next  witness  is  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tomlin-* 
f  on  j  he  spoke  of  what  they  had'said  respecting  a  cloud  tl|at 
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m^'comn^'hovfi  the  North,  that  was  to.  sweep  all  before 
it;  not  such  ^  cloud  as  c^me  down  to  Derby  ia  the  year^ 
1745 ;  uiot  an  army  in  b<^tle  array ;  but  a  swarm  of  hungry 
c^d  un(employ^d  mechanics  clampuring  for  food>  that  was 
the  clqud  that  was  to  com^  irom  the  North* 

Plrjab  Hall  gave  you  ap  account  q£  what  passed  at  his^ 
liquse  :rr<anythiQg  ahopt  deposing  the  King?-*-hurling  him 
froip  his.thrpn^^  his  royal  state^,  and  the  dignity  of  this  im- 
perial re^m  ?  Nor-oh  no,  they  mi  they  wanted  a  big- 
ger loaf,  and  itn  altering  of  t^vf^eg^  Gentlemen,  is  that 
faking  "s^sur  against  th^  I^ing  i  They  wanted  a  bigger 
Ipaf,  and  an  ^tering  of  tio^es ;  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
wipe  o^the  National  Debt;  this  iras  the  coiidnct  of  these 
laiseralble  paupers  at  that  time, 

../Then  what  account  dp^s  Elijah  Hall|  t^e  yonnger,  give 
*jGq,  of  it,  apd  of  their  intentions;  f-^{)e  does  not  s^em  to. 
^npw  much  more  what  they  were  about  than  the  mob 
themselves,  but  he  heard  some  of  the  mob  say  they  were 
going  to  pull  down  the  Parliament  House,  and  amend  the 
laws.  I  suppose  they  talked  about  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
^{e^t,  ^^  |ie,  not  understanding  what  they  meant»  im* 
ilgined  it  yr^s  pulling  dpii^n  the  Parliament  House ;  but 
ilfbether  tb&y  had  an  intention  of  pulling  down  the  Parlia-> 
ment. House  or  nQt*-whether  they  had  in  their  minds  a 
IStefom  i(|  Parliament,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  had,  is 
npt  very  materiftl  tp  the  present  question, 

Tbf  n  this  morning,  after  hearing  a  few  other  witnesses^ 
a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Shipnian  was  called. 
The  only  warlike  pc^nirtence  that  he  witnessed  ^as^that 
sevei-a)  guns  were  att^mpt^d  to  be  fired  as  a  signal,  ^ith-^ 
out  di^et ;  so  that  they  had  not  skill  enough  to  fire  a  gnn^i 
till  at  last  the  Captain  ^ame  forwarc^  and  he  had  skill  and 
()exterity  eupugh  to  fire  off  his-npthat  great  aebievement 
iras  at  last  with  diffi^culty  effected* 
,  Then  Jiepry  Hpje  says  that  they  tpld  him  be  diould 
hfkv^  rp^t  bfef  ^d  ale  if  he  went  tP  Nottingham,  and 
thatr  p^rsp^^  should  be  ^ppii^ted  tp  take  care  of  tbeii; 
%p^^ji  I  ^ppoi^  th^  prpvi^ipn^  gpver^mj^nt  who  were 
tp  fse^  t^uB^^  and  that  ^hey^s^t^d  that  they  were  starving^ 
and  that  it  was  the  last  shift  they  could  ever  n^ake,       *     ' 


'  'fWen  ftiiother  and  a  yetj  iiiijircttiMit  witness  of  theh* 
{>toceediftg8y  of  the  name  of  Good^in^  was  called  before 
you,  to  Dvhose  evideuce  I  heg  your  particular  atteatioii. 
l^e  saw  fbf6  ptoly  in  bdttle  arr&y^  tbey  amoanled  to  abolit 
a  hundfed^  dnd^  says  he,  they  Wete  mairchmg  two  deep,  loek 
¥tep :  for  in  order  to  Inake  this  into  war,  yoiJ  perceive 
the  ftnxiety  with  ftrhich  the  }ock  step  iras  intrcniticed,-^ 
4bey  marched  np  to  Mr.  Ooodwin,  and  he  begstn  tb 
lectilre  th^m  immcdisttely  about  peace  and  quietness, 
iitii  they  Commit  any  outrage?  none  whalevery'^be 
'«Fiifd€iavored  to  persuade  one  of  them  to  give  up  this  fooi- 
hh  pursuit  and  May  at  hottfe ;  he  did  not^ucceed  with 
Itbat  particular  individual,  but  after  holding  this  conTersn- 
4k>tk  with  their  Captain  about  Tioiatfng  tbe  laws,  and  being 
tiaftged,  tire  Ciptain  did  Ii6t  molest  him,  but  ttrrned  tb 
«be  i^ight  and  left  anfd  marthed  oif,  sufferiiig  two  or  three 
^cf  their  ranks  to  file  oH^bd  r^ire  iato  the  premises  of  Mr. 
'Goodwin. 

'  But  Gentlemen,  to  make  war  there  mu&t  be  mn,  only 
%ieri,  but  the  means  of  <wat,  imd  yedteMay  they  produced 
to  you  three  or  four  pikes^  and  a  bag  €>f  b«lleta,-fc-their  case 
was  ^tfmraed  up  with  that,  for  when  fhey  had  produced  thaft 
^totk'bf'Animufnition  there  was  an  end  to  aH  their  warfare: 
'however  they  marched  oh  in  tfh^^  road  to  Nottingham,-^ 
'yes,  tod  the  JGiaimunition  eiHren  that  wk»  taken  from  thehV; 
the  go6d  fellow  gave  it/  tip  as  tamely  as^  th^  rest  of  hi^ 
^ssoc}at<?s  bad  marched  off  on  receiving  the  deFuiat  at  ^ 
Biitterley  works,  .♦ 

A  Worthy  magistrate  saw  tkeiA!^  oh  the  r^ad  ;  be  weh\ 
to  caH  in  the  Kiwg's  aneny  to  oppose  tbefti;  wbeh  bfe 
came  back  with  eighteen  drigOoWs  lie  wals  quite  <i5s«. 
appointed,  the  en^my  had  fled,  they  had  all  toeked  aWaP^ 
'and  left  their  arms  in  the  field  of  bjrttle,  e^xcef^t,  says  h^, 
thjrt  I  saw  a  company  of  thirty,  Wti'om  with  e«e  dragod* 
•I  pursued  tod  took  several  6f  them  into  custody,  ' 

Now,  there  Gentlemen  ends  the"  Wfsioi^y  of  the  wal- 
*against  the  ^eat  King  of  Englahd>  ih  the  year  of  otrir  to¥d 
'18l'?,-«-a  war  against  whom  ?  the  nrighlfiest  moharich  oA 
*tbe  fe<?e  of  the  earthy  a  ihonarchatfhcbead'^-itccifestj- 
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Nation  and  govemcQent  wrhieh  in  thfs  wof  Id  never  had  itr 
^aaly  whose  hand  is  strengthened  by  the  law  as  well  as 
by  the  sword,    who  is  supported   by  both   Houses  of 
Parliament  in  every  act  which  has  been    advised    or 
pursued  for  some  years  past ;  the  commander  of  a  nume* 
rous  and  invincible  army,  under  the  bravest  and   most 
illustrious  general  of  the  age,  against  whom  this  pauper 
Captain  is  said  to  have  made  war  to  dethrone  the  King^ 
,a  Captain  who  did  not  even  face  a  single  dragoon,  but 
who  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  vanished  and  melted  away 
in  a  few  hours  like  a  heap  of  snow,  no  resistance  made 
against  any  persons  in  authority :  a  magistrate  went  to  meet 
them,  but  before  he  eould  pull  the  riot  act  out  of  his  pocket 
to  give  them  warning  of  their  danger,  they  disappeared^ 
Gentlemen,  if  they  had  waited  to  hefur  the  riot  act  yoa 
would  never  have  heard  of  this  prosecution  for  High 
Treason,  if  the  magistrate  had.Tcad  the  proclamation  in 
the  terms  the  law  has  ordained,  ^^  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King  ehargeth  and  eoitimeiideth  all  persons  being  assem* 
bled,  immediately  to  disperse  themselves  and  peaceably  to 
depart  to  their  habitations  or  to  tlieir  lawful  business,  on 
the  pains  of  the  Act  made  in  the  reign  of  King  George, 
against  riotous  assemblages."    Gentlemen,  if  they  had 
remained  together  for  an  hour  after  this  notice,  their  lives 
would  have  been  forfeited,  but  this  law  has,  you  see, 
provided  that  a  misguided  British  subject  who  runs  bia 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
warning,  before  his  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  but  how  was  this,  it  was  just  like  sending  for  a 
doctor  and  saying  you  must  make  haste  or  the  patient 
will  be  well  before  you  arrive,  for  though  the  magistrate 
went  in  all  haste  to  fetch  in  the  military,  he  could  not  find 
work  for  more  than  one  dragoon  and  himself»   The  King's 
army,  consisting  of  one  dragoon  put  them  all  to  rout— <*but. 
Gentlemen,  there  was  another  thing  would  have  routed 
them  much  sooner— *a  round  of  beef  and  a  few  barrels  of 
alcy  for  if  Mr.  Goodwin,  tliat  good  humoured  gentleman, 
who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  had  set  before  them  this 
long  wished  round  of  beef  and  big  loaf,  as  they  caU  it^ . 


tbe  military  iTould  have  had  nothing  to  do— ^e  JmXice 
would  not  have  had,  as  he  has  not  had  yet,  an  opportuni^ 
of  reading  the  proclamation  and  the  riot  acu 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  circumstances ;  I  have  taken 
leave  to  state  to  you  the  law  as  I  understand  it,  and  you 
are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  condition  to  judge  for  yourselves, 
and  to  say  upon  your  oaths,  whether  this  wa»  a  v^ar  against 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  him 
from  his  Throne,  or  was  one  of  those  heedless  and  mad 
riots  which  have  been  often  excited  by  hunger  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages.  You  find  it  was  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  it  was  made  felony  with 
a  caution  from  the  Justices ;  and  you  see,  that  even  in  that 
age,*  as  in  this^  when  people  are  hungry*— when  food  it 
scarce— when  there  is  a  famine  in  the  land,  disturbances 
will  break  out.  Those  who  have  food  from  day  to  day 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  emotions  of  a  fellow  creature  with  a  famished  family 
about  htm-^with  a  wife  and  children  wanting  food ;  we 
can  have  no  adec^uate  conception  of  these  things  ;  but, 
alas !  these  five  and  diirty  wretched  creatures  could  feel 
them-^the  law  has  presided  for  the  case  of  poor  illiterate 
people  occasionally  driven  to  despair  by  famine,  and  has 
said  that  when  that  happens,  they  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a 
notice  by  proclamation  from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
before  their  lives  shall  be  forfeited,  but  these  men  had 
not  the  benefit  of  that  notice,  for  they  dispersed  without 
it,,  so  that  although  this  was  a  riot  of 'great  enormity**-* 
undoubtedly  of  great  enormity,  yet  I  trust  you  will  feel 
that  it  was  but  a  riot  still.  I  suspect  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  fully  aware  of  that ;  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  as  I  trust  you  willy  this 
was  not  war,  but  riot,  that  the  Attorney  Qeneral  has  his 
indictments  ready  for  the  Grand  Jury,  and  it  is  open  to 
him  still  to  take  that  course,  Aough  I  should  humbly 
hope^  in  mercy  to  these  misguided  men,  lie  may  consider 
their  long  imprisonment^  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  peril  in  which  their  lives  have  8tck>d  during  the  tmie 
of  their  imprisonmenl*-sufficieiit  atonement  for  their  ofr* 
fence' 


r  Gefaiktbeii^  there  aeifcr  w^e  two  aeJMns  ia  tbe  btstoff 
vf  this  coumtij,  that  dilAered  more  than  the  sdafloa  .of  ttie 
last  year  and  the  preiieiit ;  ifisteftd  of  a  huogry  tad  f^ 
oitthed  pedpJoi  wanting  eroployinent  to  well  as  food, 
jgradually  the  commeice  of  the  ooon^y  is  revivu^^  «n4 
,the  circvdation  of  property  and  employmeiH  restcwed^  U 
^88  pleased  providence  to  bless  its  with  a  bountifiil  seasoo, 
"which  has  cdntribated  mofe  than  any  dmig  thai  could 
^possibly  have  been  provided  by  human  ingenoity^  to 
jsabdiie  all  discontent  among  us ;  it  looks  now  aa  if  the 
lime  had  really  coinmenced  when  we  can  indeed  begi« 
Miii  onit^  banda  and  hearts,  to.  enjoy  the  fruits  and  hk^ 
.aings  of  our  lor^  expected  peace,  aad  it  would  give  me 
satisfaction  to  the  latest  hoitf  of  my  life,  tf  in  addition  to 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  defend  the  people  of 
Englamd  froon  the  extension  of  the  kw  of  treason,  any  thing 
that  I  coidd  say  or  do  in  this  ]dace,  could  contribute  to  fev 
Ytote  the  affections  erf  the  fieople  of  this  country,  and  above 
mil,  to  restore  the  alienated  affections  of  some  few  of  His 
^Mdjes^'a  silbjeoti  in  this  country,  to  tbeir  venerable  sove^ 
Ireigh.  Ge»tlemen>  I  trast  tliat  \idieli  thia  trial  ia  over,  if  we 
4ee  these  men  restored  to  tfarir  families  ;  if  live  see  that  they 
are  not  to  be  effaced  np  as  victims  on  the  altar  of  public 
^ustice**^if  we  find  that  they  are  to  mingle  again  with  tfaeir 
^ftiends  Mhi  their  families,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  wiil 
liAve  received  a  lesion  by  these  proseculioHSy  from  wbieb 
jfahey  will  derive  benefit  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives; 
4he  example  which  baa  been  afforded  to  all  wlio  are 
jout  of  doors,  of  thie  danger  i«to  which  men  fall  by  comv 
imtting  such  outrages  as  thesc'^the  observations  that  wiH 
ooDsk  from  the  learned  Judges,  with  more  weight  tthia 
from  any  body  else,  to  eonvince  them  of  the  folly  and 
futility  of  their  proctedi^igs,  wiU,  I  trusty  do  us  all  good, 
and  will  restore  tbnt  harmony  and  goofd  humour  vrhidk 
ought  ever  to  sibslst  an^ongsc  Englishmen,  who  will  nonir 
nnd  then,  however,  have  a  lew  angry  words  about  p»Ui^ 
li&irS)  but  without  much  meaAing* 
:  Gentlemen,  peifmit  me  in  a  !fow  words  to  sttmind  yot 
what  it4s»thatl  hnunUy  coDceive  will  deserve  your  9Xi&j^ 
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ttv^' consideration  oia  tlie  behalf  of  the  per^  accused  :' 
there  is  no  function  of  a  Jury,  as  you  must  by  this  time' 
be  wen  aware,  that  is  of  half  the  importance  of  that^ 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  namely,  that  of  carefully  keeping 
the  laws  of  treason  within  due  bounds,  of  carefolly  pro- 
tecting the  subject  from  *the  rigour  and  severity  of  those' 
laws ;  unless  in  your  consciences  you  believd  the  accused' 
is  proved  to  have  violated  them,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  W 
yourselves  and  to  posterity  to  keep  a  vigilant  ey^  upon 
those  lawsi  aod  not  to  sufier  them  to  be  unnecessarily  ex-- 
tended.     In  this  case,  I  trast  you  will  find  no  facts  suffi- 
cient to  make  out  a  case  of  High  Treason ;  the  acts  doiie 
must  in  all  cases  of  crime^  and  ih  this  as  well  as  in  others^ 
I  do  not  say  be  adequate  to  the  end,  for  then  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  High  Treason,  but  there  must  be 
some  proportion  between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  for  if 
8  man  attempt  a  thing  by  means  utterly  inadequate,  there 
can  be  no  greater  evidence  that  he  did  not  seriously  intend 
to  do  the  thing ;  suppositig  a  man  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
road  towards  London,  and  had  been  told  a  persbn  was  in 
London^  and  he  had  said,  lifting  up  his  gun^  here  goes,  I 
will  fire  at  him:  be  might  have  the  folly  to  suppose  it. 
would  reach  its  destination^  but  unless  there  was  a  proba-^ 
ble  reason  to  believe  that  the  end  would  be  at€ained,'  tha 
folly  of  the  means  is  a  protection  against  its  being  supposed 
that  he  had  the  end  distinctly  in  view.     You  see  then, 
Gentlemen,  that  if  this  evidence  does  not  sustairl  the 
charge,  I  have  humbly  submitted  that  the  Prisoner  will  be 
entitled  to  your  acquittal ;  that  whatever  course  it  may  be 
thought  advisable  to  take  against  the  accused  hereafter, 
for  this  riot  is  matter  with  which  you  have  nothing  to  d6; 
you  have  nothing,  to  do  undoubtedly  on  the  present  occa-^ 
sion,  but  to  consider  whether  or  not  this  higher  species  of 
crime  has  been  committed ;  the  evidence  has  not  6i£y  not 
proved  a  case  of  High  Treason,  but  it  has  not,  as  I  bav0 
submitjted,  proved  a  felony  under  the  riot  act;  because 
the  proclamation,  that  is  the  caution,  was  not  given;  and 
under  these  circumstances^  and  particularly.  Gentlemen^ 
and  I  beg  leave  before  I  conclude  my  address  to  .you. to 
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'  repeat^  thiit  if  the  case  be  doubtful,  if  there  be  a  reason- 
able doubt  whether  it  is  High  Treason  or  riot,  I  beg  leave: 
to  remind  you  of  the  languagie  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield  to  the  Jury  in  the  year  1780, that. you  will  give 
tlie  accused  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  I  conceive  that  it  is. 
always  for  the  advantage  and  for  the  interests  of  the  coun-. 
try,  that  if  a  doubtful  case  of  treason  is  presented  to  the' 
consideration  of  a  Jury,  indeed  I  may  say  that  by  ancietit 
usage  and  common  sense,  the  scale  should  always  prepon** 
derate  in  favour  of  the  subject;  that  I  think  is  the  sub-, 
stance  of  what  Lord  Mansfield  stated  in  conclusion  to  the. 
Jury  in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

Gentlemen,  with  that  observation  I  will  close  what  [ 
have  to  submit  to  you  ;  the  ofiences  of  these  persons  have 
been  atrocious,  but  they  have  not  been  Treason ;  or  if 
you  doubt  whether  they  have  been  Treason  or  not,  yout 
will  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  say 
that  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  and  thereby, 
rescue  your  county  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  only 
county  in  England  where  this  species  of  Treason  has  been 
held  to  have, been  compiitted  twice  in  a  century^  in  the 
year  1745,  and  again  in  1817.  I  trust  that  reproach  wilL 
not  fall  upon  your  county.  Gentlemen  I  will  not  trouble 
you  further. 


Evidence  fob  the  Prisonek. 

4 

John  Hazard,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  the  overseer  of  the  Township  of 
Wilford? 

J.  Yes.  > 

.   Q.  How  far  is  that  from  this  place  i' 

A.  About  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  not  in  tbit 
county. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Jeremiah  Brandreth  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  condition  of  life  was  he  in  ? 

A.  A  frame-work  knitter;  I  suppose  so. 

CL  What  do  you  mean  by  you  suppose  so  \ 

A.  He  told  me  so  when  he  came  overi 

Q.  Was  thal«before  this  matter  occurred  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  be  and  his  family  hare  relief  from  your  parish  f 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  removed  to  Wilford  from  Sutton 

Asbfield. 


Mr.  DENMAN. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 

After  the  very  able  and  impressive  address  which  you 
have  just  heard,  if  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  consult 
my  own  judgment  alone^  I  should  probably  leave  it  to  you 
to  decide  this  question  without  any  observations  from  me ; 
because,  feeling  it  necessary  to  go  very  much  over  the 
same  ground  with  my  learned  friend,  I  am  quite  sure  I  can 
present  nothing  to  your  minds  with  so  much  force  as  it 
has  already  been  presented  by  him.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  feel  on  the  present  occasion  that  my  learned  friend 
and  myself  are  invested  with  something  like  a  public  duty ; 
and  that  when  the  Act  of  Parliament — the  Act  of  William 
III.  with  a  proper  jealousy  of  state  prosecutions,  gave  the 
prisoner  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by  two  counsel,  both 
those  counsel  were  in  a  manner  bound  by  the  same  law  to 
bring  before  a  Jury  such  observations  as  might  occur 
to  their  own  minds.  In  some  sense  indeed  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  that  1  must,  in  so  great  a  degree,  adopts 
the  ideas  of  my  learned  precursor,  because  my  own 
opinions,  which  were  formed  at  a  great  distance  from  him, 
and  without  any  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the  sub* 
ject  till  we  met  at  thi«  pla^,  have  received  that  decree  ^jE 
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countenance  and  sanction  from  his  concurrence  in  them 
which  gives  me  the  fullest  confidence  in  tljelr  justice. 
With  the  same  confidence  therefore  i  shall  proceed  to  lay 
them  before  the  Court  and  you ;  and  looking  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  case  was  stated,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  follow  my  learned  friend  in  proclaimiiig  at  the  out- 
set my  strong  dissent  from  the  doctrine-*!^  laid  down  by 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General.  It  appears  to 
me  that  that  doctrine  is  not  the  law  of  England.  I  will 
state  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  that  opinion,  and  of 
the  validity  of  those  reasons  it  is  you  I  think  who  are  to 

judge. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  count  in  this  Indictment  is  framed 
upon  the  Statute  of  is5th  Edward  III.  for  levying  war 
against  the  King  ;  and  it  was  stated  to  you,  I. think-  very 
distinctly,  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General, 
that  the  other  two  counts,  in  fact,  resolve  themselves  into 
the  first.  In  both  of  those  other  counts,  which  are 
framed  upon  a  more  recent  Statute,  the  levying  war  is\he 
important  overt  act:  if  no  war  was  levied,  no  High  Treason 
was  committed.  I  think  I  collected,  as  the  result  of 
what  he  said,  that  the  single  question  for  yodr  considera- 
tion is,  whetheir  war  has  or  has  not  been  levied  against  the 

king? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  must  be  allowed  to  Mpress  my  sur-* 
prize  that  the  learned  Attorney  Geueml  should  have 
stated  the  law  upon  the  subject  so  very  shortly,  and  with 
so  little  reference  to  the  gi*eat  authorities  which  are  to  be 
found  upon  this  subject;  because  though  I  trust  and  be-- 
I'ieve  that  none  of  you  have  come  with  the  chance  of 
taking  upon  you  this  importarit  office  with  which  you  af^ 
now  invested,  without  accurately  informing  your  owrl 
minds  upoii  the  subject  of  this  Trial— upon  the  subjett,  I 
mean,  of  Trials  for  High  Treason  in  general,  so  as  to' 
Gdme  here  prepaired  for  correctly  understandirie:  the  Ian-' 
guage  which  must  be  held  upon  this  occasion  ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  not  be  to  you,  as  it  is  indeed  to  us 
all,  in  many  respects,  a  new  subject;  I  therefore  think  it 
would  haye  been  quite  as  well  if  the  learned  Attorney 
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General  liad  gone  a  little  more  fully  intothe  history  of  thi* 
business,  and  laid  the  law  before  you,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Statute  Books,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  most  emi- 
lient  individuals  upon  that  Statute.  « 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  the  preamble  of 
that  Statute  will. form  an  important  ingredient  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  any  Jury  to  whom  such  a  question  is  re- 
ferred, stating  as  it  does  in  the  language  employed  by  the 
Parliament  itself,  the  reasons  for  having  passed  the  Sta« 
tute.     I  am  about  to  quote  a  passage  now  from  a  most  im>- 
portant  treatise— the  treatise  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who 
has  written  very  largely  upon  this  subject,  and  has  set 
ibrth  not  only  the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  this  qties- 
tion  arises,  but  the  preamble  also  by  which  it  is  introduced. 
The  preamble  is  this;  "  That  as  the  Justices  of  our  Lord 
tlie  King  assigned  in  divers  counties  have  adjudged  per- 
sons  impeached  before   them  to  be  Traitors  for  divers 
causes,  unknown  to  the  generality   to  be  Treason,**  they 
petition  that  "it  will  please  our  Lord  the  King,  by  his 
council,  and  by  the  great  men  and  sages  of  the  land  to 
declare  the  points  of  Treason  in  this  present  Parliament/* 
Because  the  Judges  in  their  assizes  have  convicted  per* 
sons  of  Treasons  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  there- 
fore King  Edward  and  his  Parliament  determined  to  come 
to  a  declaration  of  the  law,  by  which  the  Jury  shall  be 
enabled  at  once  to  declare  upon  the  evidence  whether  or 
not  the  fact  has  been  committed.     It  was  to  avoid  there- 
ftjre  all  construction  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  ;  for  it  was  known  that  in  former  times  these  con- 
structions had  been  improperly  engrafted  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  same  constructions  might  afterwards 
be  fastened  upon  the  subject ;  arid  therefore  whatever  re* 
s(pect  I  entertain  for  Sir  Michael  Foster,  aiid  for  the  trea- 
tise compiled  by  him  in  his  leisure,  and  for  other  text 
writers  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  I  own  I  entertain  much 
more  respect  for  the  text  written  by  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  for  the  protection  of  •  men  against  arbitrary 
Treasons;     What  are  the  Treasons  then  that  they  have  dey 
dared  ?-^Pirst,  the  conipassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
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our  J^ord  the    King,    and   afterwards  the  levying  ^  wjir 
against  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm.    There  are  other 
Treasons  not  immediately  connected .  with  tftis  occasion, 
but  which  I  shall  take. the  liberty  of  specifying,  that  you 
may  see,  from  the  first  to  the  last^  except  in  this  unfortu* 
Bate,  article  of  levying  war,  there  is  not  any  single  Treason 
susceptible  of  being  extended  by  construction.    In  lan^ 
guage  the  most  distinct  and  positive  it  is  declared  Treason 
to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King^— to 
murder  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  or  the  King's  Justices 
in  thpir  places   when  performing  their  offices-^to  offer 
personal  violence  to  the  females  of  the  royal  family— or  to 
levy  war  agains);  the  King.    The  Treason  fourthly  declar- 
ed is,  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  within  the  realm  or 
vrithout,  and  being  proveably  attainted  thereof  by  open 
deed  by  people  of  their  own  condition  ;  then  counterfeit-* 
ing  the  Hingis  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money ;  and 
lastly,  bringing  counterfeit  money  into  the  realm. 
.   Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  submit  lo  you,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  language  to  be  throughout  more  clear  and 
direct ;  and  you  will  in  a  moment  be  convinced  that  the 
language  employed  in  describing  the  particular  Treason 
for  which  this  individual  sta,nds  before  you,  is  as  distinct 
^nd  as  impossible  to  be  mistaken  as  any  one  of  these  clear 
descriptions  of  facts  which  I  have  read  to  you.  My  learn-* 
^d  Friend,  the  Attorney  General|  did  indeed  venture  to  ask 
'Mf  this  is  not  High  Treason^repeatedly  calling  it  Treason 
by  construction  of  law. — What  is  High  Treason  ?-if  this 
is  not  levying  war,  what  is  levying  war  ?  *^  I  think  my 
learned  Friend,  (Mr.  Cross)  has  given  to  this  question  a 
qomplete  and  satisfactory  answer;  it  is  answered  by  every  ^ 
page  of  history,  ai^d  more  especially  of  our  early  history, 
When,  seventy  years  ago,  the  Pretender  arrived  in  this 
yery  town  with  vast  force,  with  an  exchequer,  with  allies, 
claiming  the   Crown  of  the  Realm,   stating  that  King 
George  was  an  usurper  on  his  rights,  that  was  a  levying  of 
war.    The  Pretender  might  be  called  a  foreigner  coming 
tp  invade  a  country  which  did  not  belong  to  him ;  and  hiaj 
pase  might  fall  under  the  observations  my  leanaed  F^eQd 
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rather  unnecessarily  ihade,  when  he  told  ybii  that  war  might 
be  levied,  without  a  foreign  invasion^  by  person^  within  the 
realm.  Most  undoubtedly  war  m^y  be  levred  by  the  sub^ 
jects  of  this  realm ;  most  undoubtedly  war  has  been  levied 
by  the  subjects  of  this  realm;  most  undoubtedly  at  the 
time  when  this  Statute  passed,  there  was  no  offence  what- 
ever so  common^  so  clear,  so  intelligible  to  all  mankind  as 
this  very  offence  of  levying  war  against  the  King  by  his 
subjects  in  his  realm,  not  by  construction,  not  by  inter- 
pretation, n6t  by  classing  together  a  vast  variety  of  mo* 
^ives,  by  saying  you  did  mean  this  in  fact,  and  therefore 
must  have  meant  something  elsie  by  construction  of  law, 
but  by  plain  direct  overt  acts,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
misunderstand. 

.    Gentlemen,  look  to  the '  reign  of  King  Edward  IL  the 
father  of  the  King  who  passed  this  act  of  Parliament  He 
was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  arms  agi^inst  him, 
Against  this  King  war  was  levied  in  his  realm.    Or  look 
to  the  reign  immediately  following  that  of  Edward  IIJ, 
9nd  you  will  remember  that  Kioig.  Richard  IL  also  was 
deposed  by  his  SJijibjects,  headf^d  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  this  Fourth, 
That  was  a  leirying  of  war  against  the  King«     In  subset 
^uent  reigns  there  were  usuipers  claiming  right  to  the 
Cro^n  ;  great  barans,  powerful  subjects,  canvassing  theftfr^ 
several  claims  according  to  their  own  partialities  and  af£ec- 
tions,  raising  forces  on  their  own  estates,  assembling  an4 
uniting  them  in  order  to  depose  the  reigning  Monarch 
ffom  hi$  kingly  state  and  imperial  name.     Iq  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Foi;irih,  ypu  know  that  the  conspiracies  of  Nor- 
thuQiberland  and  H^tspi^r  his  son  were  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deposing  that  King,  fjenry,  whopi  they  had  as- 
ipisted  to  gain  the  ^rown,  by  levying  war  against  his  pre- 
decessor^.    And  so  it  was  when  the  Pretender  came  iqi 
^745,  and  indujced   numbers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
to  join  him  for  the  purpose  of  4ispossessing  the  actual 
King  of  these  Realms.     I  think,  then,  1  i^iswer  tlie  ques- 
tion satisfactorily^  apd  I  am  q,uite  sure  there  is  up  single 
-Q,vert  act  wlRch  admits  of  being  stated  in  mpre  ordinary 
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occurrence.  ^  ' 

"  Now,  Gentlemen,  observe  in  tvhat-tegpeot  this  Statute 
has  always  been  held.  ,  Lord  Coke  mo6t  jufrtly  obsertes^ 
**  these  atp  cases  in  which,  of  all  others^  th^  law  i«inost* 
necessary  to  b6  known,  because  it  concenielh  the  safety  of 
His  Majesty,  the  quiet  of  theCommonwealth,  and  the  life, 
honour,  fame,  liberty,  blood,  wife,  and  posterity  of  the 
pftrty  accused,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands,  goods, 
and  all  that  he  hath ;"  for  this  reason,  indeed,  he  depart^ 
from  the  practice  of  his  age,  and  composes  hi9  treatise  oil 
this  branch  of  the  law  in  English,  that  it  may  be  cmnpre^' 
hended  by  all  the  King's  subjects,  truly  adding  tht  r^ 
mark  that  ^^  most  miserable  is  that  slavery  where  the  law  is 
unknown  and  undefined."  The  -object  bf  the  law  in  ques^ 
fion  was  to  make  it  so  perfectly  clear  in  itself  as  to  ex* 
elude  ail  construction  ;  aiid  there  is  this  most  remarkable 
provision,  that;  if  any  case  arisen  which  is  not  there  de* 
fined>  the  sense  of  the  King  and  his  Parliament  shall  be 
taken  before  it  is  called  a  Treason ;  a  provision  peculiar  to 
this  act,  and  arising  out  of  that  particular  aim  and  object 
with  which  alone  it  was  framed.  "  If  it  be  not  (says  Lord 
Coke)  within  the  words  of  this  fiict,  then  by  force  of  at 
clause  hereafter  it  cannot  be  adjudged  Treason,  until  it  be 
declared  Treason  by  Parliament,  which  is  the  remedy  in 
that  case  which  the  makers  of  the  law  provided :"  and 
afterwards  he  makes  a  very  remarkable  observation,  the 
more  90  as  coming  from  one  who  was  himself  a  Judge, 
and  many  years  presided  over  the  criminal  law  as  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  "  JJothi^g  is  left  to  the  constructioii 
of  the  Judge  if  it  be  not  specified  and  particularized  before 
by  this  act;  a  happy  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  fo^p 
fudges  to  fly  unto,  that.no  mans  blood  and  ruin  of  his 
ftimi}y  do  lie  upon  their  consciences  against  law :  and  if 
tliat  the  construction  by  arguments  from  the  like,  or  from 
the  less  to  the  greater,  had  been  left  to  Judges,  the  mis- 
chief before  this  statute  ^ould  have  remained,  namely, 
diversity  of  opinions  what  ought  to  be  adjudged  Treason* 
which  this  statute  hath  taken  away  by  express  words,  and 
the  Statute  of  1  Mayy  dpth  repeal  ^11  Treasons  but  only 
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vieh  as  be  eat^tei^sed  in  this  act  6f  the  S5th  Edward  IVL 
wberetn  he  says  this  word  expressed  is  to  be  observed.".  - 
'  ^  The  doubtfdlaess  of  the  law  before  the  time  of  Edward 
f{I.  IB  Stated  by  the  same  great  authority^  almost,  ia 
tftfotiger  language:  **  when  we~ consider/' says  he  "bow 
many  Act*  of  Parliament  that  have*  made  new  Treasons, 
and  other  capital  offences^  are  either  repealed  by  general 
or  express  words,  or  expined ;  how  many  indictments 
attainders  of  Treason,  felonies,  :and  other  crimes/  whioh 
are  net  warrantable  by  law  at  this  day/'^^he  then  enters 
into  his  reasons  for  jKiblication—- ^^  we  have  thoaghtgood 
to  ppblish  this  third  part  of  the  InstitQtes,  wherein  we 
follow  that  old  ilnd  sure  rule*— judgment  should  be  givto 
hy  the  laws,  and  not  by  precedents;''  therefore,  if  impro- 
per precedents  have  in  corrupt  times,  or  by  aoy  meana 
whatever,  crept  into  the  practice  of  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try, here  is  the  text,  the  bible  of  that  law,  to  which  we 
toiay  resort,  as  a  lamp  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way.  oS 
truth. 

AH  Lord  Coke's  observations  upon  this  statute  (thoagl^ 
I  do  not  affect  to  read  them  all)  deserve  your  serioua 
attention:  they  speak  to  the  consci^ice  of  every  man  who 
may  be  called  to  pronoimoe  on  the  guilt<of  a  fellow  subject 
charged  with  treason  in  language  the  most  solemn  and 
hnpressrve^  The  Act  requires  that  the  guilt  must  be 
proveably  made  out,  that  the  culprit  is  to  be  proveabiy 
attainted,  that  is,  *^  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof,  not 
Bpon  conjectural  presumptions,  or  inferences,  orstrams  of 
wit,  but  upon  good  and  sufBcieiit  proof;  and  hfrein  the 
word  proveably  hath  a  great  force,  and  signifies  the.direct 
^nd  plain  proof;  which  word  the  King,  the  Lordis  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  hiave  used,  for  that  the  offence 
was  so  heinous,  was  so  lienvily  and  severely  punished,  as 
lioine  other  the  like,  and  therefore  the  offender  must 
proveably  be  attainted,  whioh  words  were  as  forcible  as 
t^pon  direct  and  mfoiifest  proof.  Note,  the  word  is  not 
probably,  for  then  the  common  argument  might  have 
served,  but  the  word  is  proveably  be  attainted;" — Such, 
Gentlemen,  >are  the  cooHneiHs  of  Lord  Go|{&>  iip6n  this- 
grea|t  and  im|[^ortant  statute—- you  see  the  reason  for  its 
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^ssiBgin  the  UDcerUiDty  produced  by  an  arbitrary  cqb^ 
struction — you  will  see  that  300D  after  it  became  tiie  law 
of  the  land  its  principle  was  still  obnoxious  to  men  in 
power.  Sometimes  there  were  temporary  laws  to  suspend 
Its  efficacy ;  and  it  was  evaded  at  other  times  by  those, 
whose  sacied  duty  it  was.  to  insure  the  benefit  of  its  pro-* 
visions. 

6endemen>  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second^ 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  was  a  court  held  at 
NoUingham  by  the  King :  and  the  opinions  of  several  of 
the  judges  were  taken  on  certain  points  of  Treason  which 
were  submitted  to  their  decision*     I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  very  shortly  what  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  on  that 
subject,  >  for  I  am  sure  it  will  expose  me  to  no  sinister  im* 
putations,  as  the  en^re  dissimilarity  of  the  times  will  pre- 
vent my  being  supposed  to  allude  to  any  case  which  can 
by  possibility  now  occur.     Indeed  I  quote  but  the  words 
of  my  Lord  Coke,  who  in  pointing  out  the  reason  why  the 
law  of  Edward  was  passed,  refers  to  what  was  done  at  that 
meeting  at  Nottingham,  in  coarse  and  violent  language. 
Such  I  woitM  not  have  used  myself,  but  I  must  either 
ipote  it,  or  forego  the  benefit  of  his  statement.    '^  By  this 
which   bath  been    said  it    manifestly    appeareth   what 
damnnable  and  damned  opinions  those  were  concerning 
High  Treason  of  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  Sir  Robert  Belknap,  Chief  Justice  of  the  common 
bench.  Sir  John  Holt,  Sir  Roger  Fujthorp,  and  Sir  William 
B«irghe,  and  of  John  Lockton,  one  of  the  king's  se^eants^ 
that  w^re  given  to  Kiqg  Richard  II.  at  Nottingbaim  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.     But  more  detestable  were  the 
opinions  of  the  justices  in  £1  Richard  II,  ai^  qf  Hawk- 
ford  and  Brmckley  the  king's  Serjeants  (and  the  rather^ 
because  they  took  no  example  by  the  punishment  of  the 
former)  which  affirmed  the  said  opinions  to  be  good  and 
lawful.    He  does  not,  however,  forget  to  record  that  ^^  qot 
only  thttt  parliament  of  21  Richard  II.  and  the  pii^cum-* 
stances  and  dependencies  thereupcm  axj^  wholly  reversed, 
revoked,  voided,  undone,  repealed,  and  annulled  for  ever, 
but  Also  tbe-parlijiment  by  which  these  false  justices  were 
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attainted  is  confirmed,  for  that  it  was  for  the  great  honor 
and  common  profit  of  the  realm." 

Upon  that  subject,  Gentlemen,  I  would  merely  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  further,  that  that  particular  attainder,  the 
attainder  of  those  by  whom  the  unjust  judgments  were 
pronounced,  was  twice  reversed,  but  that  it  was  uliimately 
<;onfirmed^  and  confirmed  upon  that  principle  which  guides 
and  directs  in  the  Act  of  Edward  III.,  namely,  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  judged  onJy  by  its  own  plain 
and  distinct  terms,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  judges  to 
raise  constructive  Treasons  upon  it.  My  Lord  Hale  says, 
**.  this  extravagant  as  well  as  extrajudrcial  declaration  oF 
Treason  by  these  judges  gave  presently  an  universal  offence 
to  the  kingdom,  for  presently  it  bred  a  great  insecurity  to 
all  persons,  and  the  next  parliament  there  were  divers 
appeals  of  Treasons  by  certain  Lords  appellors,  wherein 
many  were  convicted  of  High  Treason  under  general  words 
/df  accroaching  royal  power,  subverting  the  realm,  8tc.  and 
Itmong  the  rest  those  very  Judges  that  had  thus  liberally 
xtnd  arbitrarily  expounded  Treason  in  atiswerto  the  King*g 
jquestions  were  for  that  very  cause  adjudged  guilty  of  High 
Treason,  and  had  judgment  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  though  the  execution  was  spared— and  they 
having  led  the  way  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  Treason 
not  within  the  statute,  they  fell  under  the  saihe  fate  by  the 
like  arbitrary  construction  of  the  crime  of  Treason," 
Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  repeat  it  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
the  truth  on  your  minds,  the  arbitrary  construction  of 
Treason  is  for  ever  dismissed  from  the  law  of  the  land. 
You  will  therefore  not  lose  sight  of  these  important 
principles,  and  these  still  more  important  decisions t 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  remember,  that  though  times 
are  altered,  though  it  is  impossible  from  the  state  of 
society  that  the  same  occurrendes  should  take  place  in 
the  present  day,  yet  that  humati  nature  is  always  the  same ; 
and  that  the  state  prosecutions,  formerly  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  extending' the  power  of  the  Crown,  have  pro- 
disced  the  glosses  and  observations  upon  which  the  whole 
iJpctride  of  that  which  my  learned  Friend  has  ^  repeatediy 
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galled  Treason^  by  construction  of  law  lias  been  attempted 
to  be  raised,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster. 
<  The  question,  then,  being  upon  this  statute,  whether  that 
which  has  taken  place  is  a  Jeyying  of  war  against  the  king 
in  his  realm ;  for  the  trial  of  that  question,  I  liavealready  said^ 
and  now  beg  to  repeat,  that  I  consider  you,  twelve  Gen. 
jtlemeo,  the  only  tribunal.    I  conceive  the  question  of  levy- 
iDg  war  against  the  King  is  a  matter  of  fact  exclusively^ 
It  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  to  decide;  and  that  for  the 
best  possible  reason,   even  independently  of  the  strong 
principle  by  which  all  construction  is  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  that  statute.    It  must  be  a  fact  for  the  Jury 
to  decide,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  define  beforehand 
>yhat  a  levying  of  war  shall  be.     My  Lord  Hale  states, 
*^  what  shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  a  question  of  fact, 
itnci  requires  maay  circumstances  to  give  it  that  denomina- 
tion, which  may  be  difficult  to  enumerate  or  to  define.'* 
H«  puts  the  same  proposition  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
and  in  Mr.  Justice  Foster^s  Treatise,  which  has  been 
ulieady  refened  to  by   the  Attorney  Ghgfeeral,  the  very 
same  observation  is  in  effect  made ;  for  he  says,  *'  the 
true  criterion  in  all  these  cases  is,  with  what  intention 
these  parties  act,**  and  intention  is  in  all  cases  for  the  Jury 
alone,  and  impossible  to  be  referred  to  the  Judges*    It 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case^ 
and  upon  the  view    which  every  particular  Jury    may 
happen  to  take  of  the  facts  brought  before  them>  whether 
there  has  been  a  levying  of  war*    Mr.  Justice  Foster 
lays  down  the  same  law,  and   I  find  it  repeated  in  Mr. 
j!^st*s  Treatise  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.    That  Gen- 
tleman relies  on  very  high   authority  in  support  of  hia 
proposition,  and  refers  to  a  manuscript  summary  of  crimi-> 
Dal  law  to  which  he  had  access,  originally  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Hale,  and  afterwards  copied  out,  aanctioned,  and 
adopted  by  so  many  of  the  most  learned  Magistrates  who 
ever  adorned  the  Bench,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  text 
writer  to  compile  a  work  so  worthy  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion to,  as  that  in  which  he  stales  that  the  question  of  levy-% 
'\^|i  warjs  a^^questm  of  fact  for  the  Jury  to  decide. 
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"  Upon  a  late  trial  for  High  Treason,  the  wmie  doctrine" 
was  successfully  contended  for  by  my  learned  Frienda^^ 
Mr.  Wetherell  and  Mr,  Serjeant  Copley.  I  do  not  know^ 
that  it  was  either  admitted  or  denied  by  either  of  my 
learned  Friends,  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General ;  bat 
Lord  EHenborough,  when  he  came  to  put  the  question  to^ 
the  Jury  adopted  it  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  for  in  sum«i 
mtng  up  the  evidence,  when  he  adverts  to  the  distinetloi*' 
between  rebellious  riots,  and  Treason,  his  Lordship  say?/ 
^'  It  will  be  for  you.  Gentlemen,  when  you  attend  to  the- 
evidence  which  I  shall  presently  state  to  you;  to  say* 
whether  it  is  of  the  one  description  or  the  other.*'  There-' 
fore  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact^ir 
is  and  must  be  for  the  Jury  in  every  case.  Thtf^he 
law  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  con** 
firmed  in  the  latest,  and  the  law  is  recognized  by  the' 
authority  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England,  that- 
you,  the  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Jury,  are  the  proper  tribunal  for< 
deciding  whether  Treason  has  been  committed  by  levying^ 
war.  7*^ 

If  I  appear  to  have  labored  this  point  at  more  length- 
tlian  is  necessary  (for  I  hardly  expect  the  doctrine  will  bef* 
denied  to  me)  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me.  I  think  it  a> 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  itself,  and  I  think  it  n 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  consequences. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  what  was  said  upon'that' 
occasion  will  be  repeated  here,  that  there  have  been  cOn-f' 
struct! ve  levyings  of  war    recognized  by  the  Courtis' on* 
several  occasions.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  have: 
there  are  three  or  four  cases  to  be  found*  in  the  books  in 
which  the  Court  have  talked  of  constructive  levying  of  ^ 
war,  and  in  which  convictions  have  taken  place.     Gen^ 
tlemen,  the  first  of  these  cases  occurred  200  years  from^ 
the  passing  of  that  very  statute,  which,  if  preserved  and  • 
held  sacred  as  it  ougVit  to  have  been,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  entering  into  this  discussion.     In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  that  most  infamous  and* 
bloody  reign,  at  the  distance  of  two  compleat  centuries* 
from  the  ^ime  when  that  statute  was  passed,  the  first  case  of' 
the  kind  occurred.     It  was  then  determined  that  a  rising 
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to  Enhance  the  wages  of  labour  was  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  King  in  his  realin. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  siire  you  bear  me  with  astonishment/ 
I  am  quite  sure  that  after  tbe  statute  I  have  read  to  you,, 
and  the  comments  I  have  quoted,  you  can  hardly  believe 
that  in  any  reign  it  should  be  decided  that  a  rising  to  en- 
hance the  wages  of  labour  should  be  called  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  within  that  statute  by 
which  it  was  not  only  not  so  determined,  but  by  which 
tbe  very  nega^tive  was  established.  However,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied,  it  was  so  determined  in  that  reign,  ia 
which  several  other  equally  extraordinary  precedents 
might  be  found  on  the  subject  of  state  prosecutions ;  and 
in  which  tlie  only  rule  one  can  believe  to  have  been  uni- 
formly prevalent,  was  to  adopt  tbe  construction  most 
favorable  to  the  power  of  the  crown  and  most  agreeable 
to  its  inclinations.  I  will  not  enumerate  the  dreadful 
means  by  which  crown  prosecutions  were  then  carried  on, 
but  will  only  remind  you  in  what  reign  it  was  that  that 
construction  of  the  law  originated  which  directly  violates 
the  great  law  of  Treason^  and  has  been  deservedly  con- 
deomed  by  some  of  tbe  most  distinguished  lawyers  who- 
ever presided  in  English  Courts  of  Justice. 

From   that  period  to  the  time  of  Charles    the  first^^ 
another  most^unhappy  and  most  tyrannical  reign,  it  doe» , 
not  appear  that  a  single  decision  of  that  kind  was  ever 
pronounced,  or  that  any  Judge  ever  sought  to  interfere, 
with  the  province  of  a  Jury  in  determining  whether  war . 
had  or  had  not  been  levied  against  the  King  in  his  realm. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  that  case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  I  t^ke  the  liberty  of  saying  is  not  law :  and  I  say  so 
(though  I  believe  it  was  decided  by  all  the  Judges)  upon 
the  authority  of  that  very  distinguished  writer  to  whom^ 
and  to  whom   alone,  the  Attorney  General  referred  in 
opening  the  case  to  you,— tjhe  case  is  called  "  Benstead's 
case."    I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  It  was- 
adjudged  in  the  l6th  Charles  I.  a  season  of  great  agita- 
tion, that  going  to  Ijambeth-house,  in   a  warlike  manner 
to  surprise  the  Archbishop,  who  was  a  Privy  Councellor,  it 
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being  wiih  drams  and  a  mnltitucle,  to  the  number  of  tbreef  ^ 
hundred^  was  Treason ;"  so  that  tooompass  and- imagine 
the  death  of  «in  Archbishop  was  adjudged  tabe  HighTreft" 
son  by  intendment  and  constrnotion  of  kw,  on  a  statute 
which  excluded  all  intendment!  and  all  construction,  pro- 
lading  that  the  Parliament  aboold  be  consulted  on  anj. 
Treason  attempted  to   be-  thereafter  introduced.     Mr* : 
Jtistice  Foster  sliys, — *'  This  is  a  very  impeifect  account 
<ff  an  insurrection  which  hath  found  a  place  in  the  best: 
histories  of  that  time.  ^  The  tumult  happened  on  Mondi^ 
the  1  Ith  of  May  1640,  about  midnight.     On. the  Thursday 
following  the  special  commission,  under  which  the  Judges 
sat,  was  opened  and  proceeded  upon,  and  Benstead,  a^ 
ring-leaderin  the  tumult^  was  convicted,  and  within  a  verjr/ 
few  days  afterwards  executed."    So  tha<  you  ^ee.  Gen- . 
tlemen,  it  was  a  very  hasty  proceeding;  it  was  a  proceed- : 
jng  in  a  time  of  great  agitation— a  proceeding  in  the  time* 
of  a  most  arbitrary  monarch;  and  in  the  time  of  tliose 
Judges  who  pronounced  that  that  arbitrary  monarch  had  a^ 
right  to  take  his  subjects'  money  out  of  their  pockets < 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  ex«: 
press  law  of  the  land.    Then  Mr.  Justice  Foster  goes  our 
to  state,  ^'  as  the  facts  of  that  case  are  stated:  in  the  re*. 
port^  it  is  not  to  be  supported  as  law,'  he  expressly  con- 
demns it^  and  declares  that  as.  the    case  is  stated,  and 
without  supposing  other  circumstances  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  proved,  and  which  if  proved  would 
have  been  considerations  for  the  Jury  and  not  for  the, 
Court,  even  upon'  the  principles  laid  down  by  (rim,  the. 
case  cannot  be  law./   Another  case  occurred,  Gentlexnen, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  I  do  not  think  that  was. 
a  very  happy  era  from  which  to  take  precedents.     I  see, 
my  learned  Friend  ftmile^be  says,  perhaps,  t  am  dealing, 
rather  harshly  with  all  times,  but  if  you  will  bear  in  mind . 
that  two-^thirds  of  the  State  Prosecutions  in  the  time  of, 
Charles  II.  led  to  d'eeisions,  which  were  afterwards  set. 
aside  as  corrupt  and  unjust,  you  will  think  I  am  josti-. 
fieil  in  saying'  that  that  time  is  not  a^  very  pure  one  froQi, 
arhich  precedents  on  these  subjects  are  to  be  drawn.    In^ 
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the  reign  tof  that  monarch  a  case- wats  dteotded  td  which' I' 
heg  leavie  to  draw  your  attentiohy— there  was  a  special 
verdict  found  at.  the  Old  Bailej  thai;  A»  B«  and  C  with- 
diy^rs  persons^  to  the  nuinher.  of  la  buodred,  assembled. 
theinisdv^s  in  a  warlike  manner  to  pall  down   bawdy-, 
houses^^  and  that  they  inurched  with  a.  flag  upon  a  staff, 
and  weapohSi  and  puUed  down  certain  bouses  in  prosecu-*^ 
lion  of  their*  conspiracy ;  this,  by  'all  the  Judges  assem^ 
bied^xcefjt  one,  was  ruled  to  be  levying  of  war^  and  so. 
High  IVeason  within  this  statute,  and  accordingly  th^y 
were  executed. 

'  NoWy  G^ntleaien^  in  tliat  case  it  seems  that  a  specrat 
verdict  was  found.     But  according  to  the  doctrine  for. 
which  I  have  been  strenuously  contending,^  and  do  now. 
most  strenuously  contend,  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
special  verdict  could  be  found  at  all,  because  if  it  be  a. 
qtte^tion  of  fact  and  intension  <  for  the  Jnfy  to  say  what 
is  a  levyinp^  of  war  against  the  King,  I  am  at  «  loss  to. 
understand  how  it  should  be  ^eatrto  the  Judges  to  decide, 
upon  a  special  verdict,  whether  the  facts  and  circum^* 
stances  and  the  intention  taken  together  did  amount  to. 
that  offence.    It  appears  to  me  with  siiboiissiony  but  with 
gretit  firmness  I  state  it  as  ^  a  conclusion  from  indisputable 
premises  to  which  my  learned  friend  and  myself  haver 
beeA  inevitably  led^  that  the  Judges  could  have  nb  :  right 
to  decide  upon  that  special  verdict,    becanse  it  is  the- 
province  of  the  Jury  to  pronounce  on  .the effect  of  those 
circumstances  which  admit  of  no  previous  defimtif^n  ;  it 
Was^  f6r  the  Jury  to  have  given  their  decision,  and  the 
Judges  were  certainly  in  my  opinion  without  jurisdiction 
whefn   they   pronounced   an  opinion  upon  that   special 
finding.    'Gentlemen,  fhe  Judges  were /not  unanimous; 
one  dissented  •  from  the  majority,-  and  that  was  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  himself/   I  am  sure  Icannot  use  any  terms  to- 
designate  a  wise,  an  enlightened,  and  an  upright  Magis-^ 
trate,  which  are  not  applicable  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale :? 
there  never  was  a  man  upon  the  bench,  perhaps;!  migh(^ 
say  in  the  world,  more   teligious>  more  eonsoientious^ 
more  humane,  more  perfectiy  veiraed.  in  theJawr^of  .th# 
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kndi  %hd  mi5fe  determined  to  discfaarg^  his  duty  in  ad-- 
ministering  and  in  recording  it.    Now  Sir  Matthew  Hate 
differed   in  opinion,  and  he  thought  this  was  an  \v  ruty 
assemhljr,   be  thought  it  was  a  riot,  he  thought  it  should 
have  been  j^ut  down  by  a  Magistrate^  he  thought  the 
parties  ought  to  be  severely  punished  who  thus  insd^ 
lently  took  the  law  into  their  hands ;  but  he  thought  it 
was  not  High  Treason.     Let  me  suppose  then  that  ibt 
tease  had  been  as  it  ought  to  have  been^  submitted  to  a 
Jury  as  matter  of  fact,  and  Hot  to  the  Judges,  who  oian 
decide  only  on  a  question  of  law ;  and  let  me  further 
suppose  that  Slir  Matthew  Hale  had  b^n  the  foreman 
of  Aat  Jury,  you  will  see  that  the  verdleft  which  would 
then  have  been  correctly  given  by  the  proper  jurisdiction^ 
would  have  established  a  law.  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  eleven  Judges;  for  they 
put  themselves  into  th6  sititation  of  a<  Jury,  and  returned 
a  verdict  on  the  facts,  when  it  was  their  duty  only  to  lay 
the  law  before  the  Jury,  without  any  eonstittctions  or 
itite^pretaiiotis  of  their  own* 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  Case  ni6re/  it  Occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  cited  by  my  learned  friend 
the  Solicitor  General  in  the  late  trials,  I  atlude  to  the 
King  against  Damaree  add  Purchiise^  the  one  a  Water* 
inati  and  the  other  k  porter.  Damafe^  went  about  the 
streets  of  London  with  a  niultitiide  crying  out  Sacheverel 
for  ever !  dbwn  with  the  meeting*»houses  t  and  doing  very 
cotiBiderable  mischief:  jthey  were  joined  by  the  odier 
prisoner  Putchase,  who  cam'e  up  extremely  drunki  and 
ignfoiant,  for  all  that  appeared^  of  the  intentions  of  die 
other  rioters,  though  he  certainty  joined  in  the  mischief 
they  were  doings  The  first  question  submitted  Was,  whe^ 
tber  Dltmaree  had  coru(!nitted  High  Treason  in  going 
about  knowingly  and  deliberately  to  pifll  clown  these 
meetiftg-hduses,  and  inciting  the  mob  to  commit  the  like 
outrages  by  his  cries  ^'d  his  estample.  There  is  one  view 
of  Ate  case  in  which  I  ^m  not  disposed  to  question  the  cor«  . 
rectness  of  this  result ;  f&LBlS  these  acts  were  done  in  ho»»  a  ^ 
tiliQf  to  tbe  Governments  and  in  pm^uanee  pf  a  scbemn    ^ 
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-for  subverting  it,  (which  might  possibly  be  the  case;  for 
•Sacheverel  was  the  leader  of  the  high  church  party,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  putl  down  the  King  and  place  King 
James  in  his  stead),  it  would  be  pjtoperly  a  question  of 
fact,  whether  that  was  not  a  levying  of  wa»  against  the 
•King.  But  the  question  so  stated  is  a  question  of  in»- 
tention,  and  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Jury. 
The  Judges.took  it  however  intq  their  own  bands,  and 
decided,  that  because  the  riotous  assembly  professed  a 
general  purpose,  the  destruction  of  all  meetii^-houses,  it 
was  a. levying  of  war  against  the  King.  Such  was  their 
judgment  as  to  the  first ;  but  as  to  the  second,  who  came 
up  accidentally  in  a  state  of  intoxication!  this  mfan's  case 
x:ame  before  the  Judges  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was 
guilty  of  High  Treason  for  joining  in  the  acts  of  violence 
committed. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  and  I  repeat  that  I  think 
it  should  have  gone  before  a  Jury  to  have  made  that  de- 
cision/ Gentlemen,  if.it  had,  if  you  bad  been  that  Jury, 
if  the  proof  had  been  that  men  went  about  pulling  down 
meeting-houses,  and  holding  violent  and  seditious  Ian* 
guage,  and  that  a  drunken  porter  had  joined  them  with* 
out  knowing  theicdesigq,  merely  entering  from  a  spirit 
of  mischief,  or  from  whatever  other  motive,  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  these  momentary  outrages,  would  you,  could 
you  upon  your  paths  have  declared  that  that  unfortunate 
individual  had  withdrawn  bis  alles:iance  from  the  Sove-^ 
jeign  that  he  loved,  and  thought  perhaps  be  was  serving ; 
that  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  he  levied 
war  against  his  King  ?  I  ask,  whether  any  one  of  you 
would  not  have  rather  died  in  the  box  than  consented  to 
have  found  him  guilty.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  could 
from  any  sense  of  public  policy  have  brought  yourselves 
to  say  that  that  poor  drunkard  who  joined  in  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  brothels,  without  knowing  what  the  party  were 
aiming  at,  was  guilty  of  that  wilful  and  most  malicious 
act,  which  has  its  rise  in  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the  duty 
and  allegiance  due  to  the  throne  i :  Three  of  the  learned 
Jodg^  thought  he  WQs  not  gui]ty^  the  other  Judges  w^r.9 
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of  a  dlftereDt  opinion  ;  I^  have  stated  my  reason  for 
thinking  it  was  not  a  question  at  all  for  them,  the  men 
however  were  thus  condemned ;  but  it  is  spme  consola- 
tion to  be  able  to  state  as  the  sequel  of  the  history,  that 
they  were  not  executed  upon  that  finding. 

Gentlemen^  the  Judges  who  pronounced  that  decisiont, 
acted  upon  the  authority  of  Benstead's  case^  which  I  have 
^ready  considered,  and  denied  to  be  law  for  the  very 
satisfactory  reasons,  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster ;  they 
also  founded  their  opinion  upon  that  case  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  which  I  have  alluded.  If,  there- 
fore, the;se  cases  are  not  capable  of  being  supported  in 
point  of  law,  because  they  withdraw  the  trial  of  the  issue 
from  the  only  Tribunal — the  Jury,  to  which  they  were 
legally  referable—that  of  Damaree  and  Purchase,  which 
I  know  will  be  mentioned  to  day,  falls  to  the  ground  also, 
and  leaves  the  law  unfettered  by  their  authority.  At  all 
.events  I  repeat  again  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  you 
to  decide,  and  I  trust,  and  am  sure,  you  will  feel  it  your 
bounden  duty  to  exercise  that  privilege  which  belongs  to 
your  Jurisdiction. 

I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attentiojn 
to  what  is  said  by  that  great  authority.  Sir  Matthew  Hale^ 
on  the  subject  of  levying  war.  ^*  The  assembling  of  rioters 
in  great  numbers  to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  they  have  na- 
military  arms,  or   no  appearance  of  war,  yet  doth  not 
always  amount  to  a  levying  of  war,"  and  for  this  he  refers 
.to  3d  and  4th  Edward  VI.  and  1st  Mary,  Cap.  1%  ''  to 
xnake  it  treason,  it  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King>  otherwise,  though  it  be  in  a  warlike  manner,  and  a 
leveying  of  war,  it  is  not  treason,"   and  he  gives  particu- 
lar instances  of  this,  and  adds,  by  way  of  example,  *^  If  it 
be.  only  a  private  and  particular  design,  as  to  pull  down 
the  enclosures  of  such  a  particular  common,    it  is  no 
levying  of  war  against  the  Kiog^    But  a  war  levied  against 
the  King  is  of  two  sorts,  expressly  and  directly,"  which  I 
contend  was  the  Qnly  one  ^  the  statute  intended,  '^  as 
Raising  war  against  the  King  or  his  General  and  Forces, 
or  to  surprise  aud  injure  the  King's  person,  or  to  imprisoA^.. 
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fain);  6t  to  go  to  his  presence  to'enforcehim  to  remove  any 
of  his  Ministers  or  Counsellors  and  the  like/*  atid  indeed 
there  can  be  no  question  that  such  acts  amount  to  levy- 
ing war  against  the  King. 

But  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  second  kind  of  levying 
war — "interpretatively  and  constructively,  as  when  a  war 
is  levied  to  throw  ^down  enclosures  generally,  or  to  en* 
hance  Servants'  wages,  or  to  alter  Religion  established  by 
law,  and  many  instances  of  like  nature  might  be  given  ; 
this  has  been  resolved  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King,  and  treason  within  this  clause.''  He  then  examines 
the  foundation  on  which  these  constructions  are  buih, 
and  remarks,  that  the  first  resolution  he  finds  is  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  enhancing  Servants'  wages,  and 
the  next  in  time  was,  that  of  Burton  for  raising  an  armed 
force  to  pull  down  eticlosures,  generally.  I  pass  over  the 
proceedings  against  Burton,  because  they  were  not  upott 
the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward  II  I.  Then  he  adds,  *t  these 
resolutions  being  made  and  settled,  we  must  acquiesce  in 
them,  but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases  happened  for  the 
future  that  have  not  an  express  resolution  in  point,  nor  are 
expressly  within  the  words  of  the  25th  Edward  IIL 
though  they  may  seem  to  have  a  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the 
safest  way,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  act  of  ^5th  Edward  IIT.,  first  to  consults  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  their  declaration,  and  to  be  very  wary  in 
multiplying  constructive  and  interpretative  treasons,  foir 
we  know  not  where  it  will  end."  Thus  the  stiate  of  inse- 
curity, Lord  Coke  describes,  the  uncertainty  of  every  man 
in  the  possession  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property^ 
If  the  plain  words  of  a  plain  statute  are  to  be  extended 
A<  by  construction*;' «»e  here  mentioned  also  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  as  a  reason  for  carrying  it  no  ftirther.  He  repeats 
this  very  frequently ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I 
find  a  paragraph  which  seems  to  go  to  the  other  point  I 
have  laboured,  namely,  the  question  whether  levying  ww  is 
or  not  a  question  for  tHe  Jury,  which  T omitted befbre,  and 
viU  now  recite.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  hiil 
son  Lord  Percy,  levied  war  against  the  King;  Lord 
Percy  was  overthrown  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Nor-- 
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tbuml)eriaiid  was  found  marching  towards  that  towh^  and 
.his  obJ£ct  was  not  perfectly  clear,  ''  the  King  demanded 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  his  counsel  touching  it^ 
the  Lord3  protest  the  judgpoent  belongs,  in  this  ease>  to 
them, — th^  Lords,  by  the  lying's  command,  took  the 
business  into  their  examination,  and>  on  view  of  the 
statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III.  they  adjudged,**  what  they 
considered  to  be  right  on .  the  particular  case.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  die  King  claimed  for  the  Judges,  the  right 
of  determining,  whether  the  act  of  the  Eari  of  Northum- 
berland was  Treason  or  not ;  but  his  peers,  the  people  of 
the  EarFs  condiiion»  according  to  the  language  of  the  Act^ 
"In  a  word,  the  Jury, took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ; 
tbey  considered  the  case,  and  they  pronounced  the  verdict ; 
a  clear  authority  in  favor  of  the  other  proposition,  that 
the  question  of  levying  war  was  not  for  the  Judges,  but 
the  Jury. 

Gentlemen,  another  case  also  happened  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  the  second.— -A  great  number  of  weavers  in 
and  about  London,  discontented  at  the  engine  loom, 
which  did  that  labour  which  should  be  done  by  the  hands 
of  men,  combin^sd  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  destroy 
these  engine  looms ;  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  hundred ;  and  in  Stratford  le  Bow  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred.  They  did  in  a  most  violent  manner 
break  open  the  houses  of  many  of  the  King's  subjects,  iii 
whicii  such  engine  looms  were,  or  were  suspected  by  them 
to  be ;  they  took  away  the  engines,  and  making  great  fires, 
burnt  the  same,  and  not  only  the  looms,  but  in  many 
places  the  ribbands  made  thereby,  and  several  other  goods 
€>{  tl>e  peripns  whose  houses  they  broke  open ;  this  they 
did  not  ia  one  place  only,  but  in  several  places  and  coun* 
ties— this  tbey  did  afier  several  proclamations  made,  and 
command  given  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  aod  the  Sherifia 
of  Middlesex  to  depart ;  but  instead  of  obeying  they  re- 
sisted,, and  affronted  the  Magistrates  and  officers^  It  is 
iLrue.  they  had  no  warlike  arms  but  that  was  supplied  by 
Iheir  number,  and  they  had  such  weapons  as  such  a  rabble 
leould  get,  as  staves^  olubS|  sledges^  hsunmersj  and  other 
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instruments  to  force  open  doors,**  of  the  military  called  in, 
many  were  disposed  to  join  them :  the  tumult  became 
very  general,  extending  over  several  counties.  This  was 
submitted  also  to  the  Judge?,  not  in  Court,  where  it 
should  have  gone  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jury,  but  out 
of  Court,  by  a  proceeding  not  extremely  correct,  and 
which  would  not  take  place  in  these  times.  The  Attorney 
General  privately  consulted  the  Judges  what  they  would 
determine  if  such  a  case  should  come  before  them ;  the 
Judges  were  equally  divided,  five  against  five,  and  the 
Attorney  General  proceeded  and  tried  them  for  a  riot^ 
and  they  were  punished  for  that  offence. 

One  of  the  reasons,  Gentlemen,  on  which  Lord  Hale- 
founds  his  opinion  upon  these  particular  cases,  and  argues 
that  these  violent  and  outrageous  proceedings,  however 
mischievous  and  dangerous,  still  fall  short  of  Treason,  is 
that  he  considers  them  specially  provided  for  under  a  dif- 
ferent denomination  by  that  Statute  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.     He  says  ^^  It  is  considerable  how 
these  resolutions;^ that  is,  the  resolutions  in  favour  of  a 
constructive  levying  of  war,*stand  with  the  judgment  of 
Parliament,  in  the  3d  and  4th  Edward  VI.  which  makes 
special  provisons to  make  assemblies  above  twelve  to  alter 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  if  above  forty  assemble  for  pulling  down 
inclosures,  &c.  Treason,    if  they  departed  not  to  their 
homes  within   an  hour  after  proclamation.*  Lord  Hale 
therefore  very  natural!}^  says — The  Act  of  Edward  VI. 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  making  such  a 
riot    Treason,    under    particular  circumstances;  apd  it 
follows,  that  it  was  not  Treason  at  all  before  the  Statute, 
nor  even  since,  if  unattended  with  those  circumstances  • 
for  the  Act  applies  to  great  number  of  persons  assembled, 
in  the  language  of  my  learned   Friend,  for   a  general 
f)urpose;  no  less  than  altering  the  laws,  or  the  estab- 
lished religion ;  and  I  defy  human  ingenuity  td  put  it 
more  strongly  as  a  gpneral  and:  not  a  particular  object : 
and  as  the  case  is  declared  Treason  by  that  Statute,  it 
seems  to  Lqrd  Hale  ej^tremeiy  doubtful  ho^v  it  pould  bo 
ponsidered  as  Treason  before. 
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Nqw,  Gentlemen,  I  dare  say  that  you  have  lately  read 
the  case  of  WcUsoo ;  I  dare  sky  you  saw  it  generally 
stated;  and  you  would  observe  that  this  argument  was  very 
strongly  urged  by  both  my  learned  Friends  who  defended 
that  prisoner,  and  put  to  the  Jury  by  Lord  £llenborough  : 
''  It  will  be  for  you  to  attend  to  the  evidence,  and  to  say 
whether  it  be  of  the  one  description  or  the  other;"  that  isy 
whether  the  violent  proceedings  which  took  place  in  that 
case^  with  a  tri*colpur.ed  flag^  and  a  number  of  persons  pa-' 
rading  through  the  streets,  meditating  an  attack  upon  the 
Bank  and  the  Tower ;  when  headed  by  a  young  man,  who 
leaped  down  among  a  mob.,  assembled  for  factious  pur«* 
poses,  and  says,  will  you  follow  me  i  amounted  to  High 
Treason.     The  Jury  found  that  was  not  High  Treason: 
they  thought  it  was  a  riot,  and  must  have  thought  so,  on  - 
the  foundation  of  that  argument  which  was  then   urged 
by  my  lea^rned  Friends,  but  which  did  not  originate  with 
ihem,  because  it  is  very  distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Hale; 
namely,  that  if  it  h^d  been  High  Treason,  under  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  HL,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity 
for  passing  the  subsequent  Statute  of  Edward  VL,  to  give 
it  that  denomination  of  offence,  under  particular  circunix- 
stances,  and  after  lasting  a  certain  time.     I  submit  to  you 
that  the  case  before  you  is  precisely  that  described  in  the 
Statute  of  Edward  VI.;  it  was  a  meeting  of  a  number  of 
persons  above  twelve  to  alter  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of 
this  realn^  by  force,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
that  purpose  by  the  force  they  hjad  so  gathered.    It  was 
indisputably  a  rebellious  riot,  but  the  law  provides,  that  if 
by  force  and  arms  they  shall  meet;  to  eifectuate  that  object^ 
they  shall  be  guilty  not  of  High  Treason,  but,  so  far  from 
it,  they  shall  be,  in  the  first  instance,  guilty  only  of  a  riot, 
and  shall  be  punished  and  dispersed  m  the  manner  pre? 
scribed  by  that  Act. 

.  This  argument  is  most  material  in  another  point  of  view. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  first  case  of  constructive 
levyiag  of  war  took  place*.  In  the  time  of  his  son.  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  this  Act  was  passed,  which  declared  in 
effect,  that  what  the  Judges  had  called  levying  war  was  not 
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leveling  war,  hot  wa?  no  more  than  an  aggravated  riot-  J'ot 
the  pase  of  enhancing  servants  wages  was  that  in  which 
all  those  ingredients  concurred*    The  multitude  met  with 
fiirce  to  carry  that  purpose  into  effect,  and  the  Judges  of 
that  day  declared  these  acts  High  Treason.    But,  in  die 
very  next  reign^  we  find  an  Act  of  Parliament  describing, 
in  precise  words,  that  which  had  been  so  considered  in  the 
lei^  of  Henry  VIII,  and  declaring  it  shall  not,  in  the  first 
kistance,  be  High  Treason,  but  riot.     Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gottoi  that  the  great  and  humane  object  of  this  law  was 
not  merely  to  bring  to  punishment  the  miserable  persons 
who  mi^t  have  been  goaded  on  by  despair  and  famine  to 
acts  of  violence  and  even  of  rebellion,  but  to  repress  them 
ii^  tt|e outset,and  put  them  down  before  they  became  fatal; 
•not  to  look  on  and  see  them  proceeding, and,  when  they  had 
gpt  to  a  certain  head,  to  interpose  when  it  has  become  too 
late,  denounce  them  by  the  name  of  Treason,  and  scatter 
almost  at  random,  among  a  misguided  multitude,  the  dread- 
ful sentence  of  death  and  mutilation ;  but  the  object  was 
to  say^you  are  wretched,  you  are  ignorant,  you  are  misled^ 
you  are  entitled  more  to  compassion  than  to  punishment, 
and,  ^refore,  in  just  commiseration  of  your  ignorance 
and  your  wretchedi)ess;the  majesty  of  the  law  shall  appear 
among  you,  with  the  Sheriff  and  the  magistrates  whom  you 
Icnow  and  respect ;  your  neighbours  and  the  force  of  the 
country,  and  all  those  on  whom  you  ought  to  look  with 
affection  and  veneration,  shall  entreat  you  to.  disperse,  to 
rueturn  to  your  own  houses  and  abide  there  in  peace.    We 
know  the  mischief  and  the  danger  of  these  meetings ;  we 
l^kQw  to  what  they  may  lead ;  we  know  what  fatal  conse- 
quences they  are  calculated  to  produce ;  we  have  provided, 
therefore,  for  dissolving  the  riotous  assepably  by  a  superior 
legitimate  force,  and  thus  preserving  the  threatened  peace 
of  the  country.  % 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  fatal  conse- 
quences are  by  no  means  more  likely  to  result  from  a  treason- 
able confederacy  than  from  a  riotous  assemblage,  perhaps 
even  less  so  ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of 
diat  most  unfortunate  circumstance  which  contaminates 
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4|e  present  case  vritb  bloody  I  say.  It  has  ua  feal  bearing 
on  the  present  enquiry.  .   .  > 

My  learned  Friend^  the  Attorney  Generali  haa  hiasself 
liesired  you^  la  the  plainest  terms,  not  to  allow  that  circiuOr 
stance  to  aflfect  your  minds,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  notT  be^ 
pause  a  death  has  ensued,  therefore  think  that  it  is  the  less 
a  Riot  or  the  more  a  Treason^  for»  in  point  of  faet,  the 
characters  of  the  two  crimes  are  in  all  respects  perfectly 
fiistir^pt ;  .and  there  are  many  circumstances  connected 
^itb  such  transactions  which  make  the  death  of  an  Individ 
dual  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  Riot  than 

of  Treason* 

But,  Gentlemen,  that  unhappy  event  has  mided  me  from 
the  object  I  had  in  view>  and  I  must  again  remind  you  ef 
the  argument  I  have  urged,  and  of  the  effect  it  produced 
pn  the  trial  of  Watson.    I  have  not  the  slightest  doubl 
that  thftt  was  the  main  consideration  wbi4;h  convinced  tbe 
piLnds  of  that  enlightened  and  independent  Jury,  and  i 
am  sure^  you  ^re  not  less  enlightened  or  less  independents 
iN^pt.upon  their  authority  however,  but  upon  the  authority 
of  your  o^n  reasQU  and  your  just  regard  to  principles, 
I  submit  to  you  tb^^t  yon  ought  to  come  to  the  same  res^U, 
and  prpROUQQe  tb?  ^ame  verdict.    Nojt  that  I  am  asking 
for  impunity  at  your  hands ;  God  knows,  the  unfortunate 
pty^cts,  brought  here  to-day,  are  liable  to  punishmeot 
even  when  you  shall  have  dismissed  them«    God  knows,  if 
th^  evidence  h^  taken  to  be  true  as  affecting  this  unhappy 
Individqa^,  pt)  ptll^  charges,  besides  that  of  Treason,,  libere 
fs  but  lit^k^  r^{^r  he  will  escape  with  impunity.    Too  many 
laws  h^Y^  b^^P  already  violated,,  too  m^y  feelings. have 
be^  wounded,  to  suppose  that  this  matter  should  be  passed 
lightly  over*    I  think  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  I  tell 
yoj^  fi^irly— fe^Uqg  as  I  dp^  that  this  is  a  public  diity 
whieh  I  am  performing,  (  tell  you  fairly  I  do  not  wish  to 
s^  thpse  p£ffti^s  escape  wilh  inipunity*  I  think  they  oiight 
tp  b»e  punUh^,  tb^t  they  ought  to  be  isuidie  sensible  of 
th^ir  crime,  ^qd  Pth^rs  ought  to  be  warned  by  their  ex- 
ample.   Bv^t  do  not  let  it  ^  by  a  straioed  construotion  of 

a  posiuve  law^  which  cannot;.  |^  violfttad  without^  affectasg 
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the  security  of  all  the  King's  subjects^  and  the  stability  of 
oar  free  constitution. 

Gentlenieo,  the  law  of  riots  was  re-enacted  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  with  this  difference^ 
that  when  parties  should  have  been  assembled  an  appointed 
length  of  time,  without  dispersing  after  proclamaiion  read^ 
they  should  be  guilty,  not  of  Treason,  but  of  felony— ^^ail 
the  intermediate  statutes  of  Treason  were  wiped  away  by 
the  Act  of  Mary ;  the  statute  of  Edward  the  third  was 
placed  again  upon  its  old  footing,  and  in  my  opinion,  by 
ibis  act  of  Mary  and  the  previous  act  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
the  case  of  enhancing  wages  was  completely  destroyed— 
that  decision  was  thereby  declared  to  be  erroneous^  and  is 
COBsequentiy  now  of  no  authority  in  a  court  of  justice—* 
that  is  my  opinion,  I  liave  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by 
argument  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  minds,  and  I 
hope  I  have  so  put  my  point  to  you  that  you  cannot  be 
deceived  by  it.  I  wish  only  to  be  understood,  and  I  am 
sore  it  will  be  considered  by  you  in  its  proper  light. 

Gentlemen,^  I  ought  to  advert  to  the  particular  facts 
which  have  been  proved — ^and  admitting  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  have  heard  the  opening  of  my  learned  friend 
the  Attorney  General,  without  feeling  great  admiration  for 
the  candor  with  which  he  has  brought  the  case  to  you( 
notice,  at  the  same  time  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  clear  that  upon  some  poiirts  of  the  statement  he 
has  been  considerably  and  most  materially  deceived*  He 
has  opened  to  you  matter  which  he  has  not  even  attempted 
to  prove,  and  that  matter  not  of  mere  aggravation — ^not  o£ 
Accidental  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  disturbances, 
but  such  as  goes  to  the  very  origin  and  conception  of  the 
crime  imputed.  This  crime  is  in  the  heart  of  man—this 
abjuration  pf  allegiance  to  the  King,  this  levying  of  war 
lor  his  destruction  has  its  root  in  the  mind  and  motives  of 
the  accused.  The  question  is  whether  the  heart  is  tainted^ 
and  the  way  in  which  my  learned  friend  undertook  to 
prove  it  was,  that  these  persons  met  on  Sunday,  having 
been  two  or  three  days  before  ^t  another  meeting,  at  whicH 
^s  couBfii^cy  wa^  anpangedf 
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- :  Mri  Attorney  General.    No  indeed. 
-   Mr^  Dentnan.    The  note  I  have  taken  is  this  *'  He  tra* 
en  Sunday  the  8th  at  a  public  liouse^  having  been  at  a 
previous  meeting  a  day  or  two  before,  at  Pentridge^  for 
the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  insurgents,  and  of  re- 
ceiving them  and  explaining  the  plan  of  operations,  wiping 
all  clean,  iand  so  on."     I  think,  therefore,  I  am  warranted 
in  saying  that  my  learned  Friend  was  instructed  to  state 
that  which  turns  out  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  but  which, 
if  true,  would  have  been  most  material  to  the  proof  of  his 
case :  for  if  this  man  was  at  the  White  Horse  on  the  Sun- 
day, having  come  with  a  determmation  to  carry  measures 
into  effect,  which  were  the  result  of  previous  consultations, 
that  would  have  shewn  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  before  that  time.     Now,  if  that  con- 
spiracy existed,  I  should  like  extremely  to  know  who  were 
the  parties  to  that  conspiracy,  who  it  was  that  induced 
this  man  to  go  to  Pentridge  for  the  purpose  of  egging  on 
these  unfortunate  starving  people  to  the  commission  of 
riots  and  outrages,  plunder  and  devastation,  with  the  ab- 
surd and  indefinite  project  of  a  provisional  government 
for  the  distribution  of  bread  and  beer,  and  all  those  things 
which  were  heaped  together  in  their  incoherent  convert 
sation. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  instead  of  the  Prisoner*s  connection 
with  any  meeting  two  days  sooner,  the  proof  begins  on  this 
Sunday;  and  then  this  poor  man  is  found  in  a  public 
.bouse,  in  a  public  room,  on  the  most  public  day,  accessi- 
ble to  all  travellers,  having  been  there  all  night,  for  that  is 
jn  evidence,  sitting  in  the  room  with  these  people  round 
him :  he  was  drinking,  and  they  were  drinking  too.  With 
respect  to  the  outrxige  itself,  it  is,  indeed.  Gentlemen,  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  outrage  has  been  violent  and 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree :  but  I  say  it  does  not 
.amount  to  any  thing  like  a  levying  of  war ;  he  has  been 
^drinking  there  all  nighty  and  he  is  found  with  a  map  before 
Jiim,  with  his  apron  twisted  round  him,  and  this  the  Attor- 
jiey  General  has  described  as  a.  belted  Generalissimo, 
^pointing  out  his  stations  ou  maps  and  plans*    Could  the 
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inhabitants  of  Fentrldge  be  ignorant  of  the  road  to  Not-* 
^Dgham^  where  the  map  came  from  one  cannot  tell,  pro- 
bably it  wa9  one  belonging  to  the  public  house  \  the  con* 
Ters^on  is  mixed  with  langu^e  one  in  sorry  to  bear^  but 
without  one  definite  measure  proposed  or  detennined  on ; 
every  thing  is  couched  in  the  most  vague  and  uniQ|eU>gi* 
ble  language  one  can  conceive.  And  hete  T  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  two  first  iritncsses^ 
^he  special  constables :  The  second  man  states  that  he 
heard  all  that  the  first  heard;  he  seems  to  have  heard 
more,  and  yet  he  did  not,  according  to  his  own  account^ 
bear  so  much ;  he  did  not  see  Brandreth  go  out  of  the 
|Foom  occasionally^  and  as  to  the  talk  about  dmwing  the 
badger,  and  the  killing  the  vermin,  and  so  on,  yoQ  must 
do  this  Prisoner  the  justice  to  observe,  that  he  never  says 
a  word  about  this  vermin,  that  he  never  talks  about  the 
badg)»n  Asbury,  the  witness,  states  no  less  than  fonr 
names,  mentioned  in  connection  with  that  remarkable 
language,  >  whereas  the  other  says  that  no  name  whatever 
was  mentioned*  Asbury  might  understand,  perhaps,  thai 
those  four  persons  were  intended,  but  he  goes  further  and 
says  that  they  were  mentioned,  whereas  the  other  says  they 
uere  not*  There  were  several  other  contradictions  between 
tbem,  and  I  think  the  mode  in  which  the  verses  were  re* 
peated  furnishes  some  little  lesson  on  the  degree  of  credit 
we  ought  to  give  to  such  representations  made  by  persona 
pre^nt  on  *such  occnsions-  They  are  irritated,  they  are 
drunk,  they 'are  half  asleep,  they  hold  violent  language, 
they  s^y  absurd  things,  and  among  other  absurd  things 
they  sing  absurd  verses.  The  first  man  called  to  speak 
to  them,  though  they  were  only  ^ix  lines,  cannot  recite 
them ;  the  second  gives  them  distinctly.  Now,  a  man  who 
is  not.  able  to  put  these  six  lines  into  perfect  sentences  be^- 
fore  you,  is  the  man  upon  whose  authority  rests  almost 
altogether  the  assertion  that  that  kind  of  language  was 
us^  whiph  is  supposed  to  point  to  a  direct,  clear,  deJibe*^ 
rat$3  design  in  the  ^rispuer  to  levy  war  against  the  King» 
and  destroy  the  existing  Government  <rf  the  country.  I 
think  that  circumstauce  furnishes  a  pretty  good  lesson  «9 
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to  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  gi veo  to  the  rtiettidries  of  sucH 
tnen. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean:  to  deny  that  there  was  ad 
intention  among  these  people  to  rise,  they  certainly  did 
rise,  but  for  what  object?  [  feat  I  tnast  admit  (for  I  can 
find  no  other  object  among  them)  that  their  object  was  to 
{)lunder  their  neighboors^  larders  and  to  fill  their  bellies.— 
One  says-Engknd,  France  and  Ireland  are  all  going  to  rise 
together-— can  you  suppose  that  was  said  i  or  if  yoa  believe 
It  was,  can  you  suppose  they  had  an  idea  what  they  were 
iaying  f  Another  says,  we  are  going  to  Nottingham  and 
shall  take  the  barracks,  and  another  says,  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  are  already  given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club— ^An-* 
<^her  says,  we  are  going  to  pay  oflf  or  to  wipe  off  the 
national  debt,  I  think  they  did  not  profess  an  intention  to 
pay  it  oflF,  but  they  could  have  done  one  just  as  easily  ai 
the  other.  There  is  no  wild  project  which  these  deluded 
{people  do  not  state :  but  as  to  a  defin'ed  object  of  any 
description,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  such  a  thing  frotri  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  tlie  evidence,  except  the  object  of 
a  bigger  toetf,  and  the  going  on  a  p^y  of  pleasure  on  ihd 
Trent  from  Nottinghatti. 

Whife  I  am  otl  this  subject,  I  venture  to  put  it  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  as  men  of  comrmon  sense,  as  men  who  know 
why  language  is  employed,  as  men,  who,  when  you  look  at 
this  statute,  see  for  what  purpose  it  was  enacted— in  what 
tfmest,  anrf  how  well  the  crime  of  levying  war  was  under* 
ttood  iti  those  times,  can  you  upon  your  consciences 
deekre  that  this  absurd  combination  of  unemployed 
tiiechanics  was  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  ?  When 
these  nriserable  paupers  wetit  about  fromr  one  house  to  the 
other  hoflding  the  language  they  did,  exaggerating  thieii! 
force,  telling  falsehoods  or  else  excessively  del'uded--caa 
you  call  it,  within  any  cbnstructioil  that  reasonable  anrf 
honest  men  can  put  upon  words,  a  levying  of  war  figainst 
the  King  ^— I  say  if  the' man  was  believed  to  be  seri6us 
who  talked  df  thebadgerand  the  vermin— not  the  Frisoni^r, 
but  one  Turtier-"he  n^ight  be  levying  war  against  Rf r* 
HaltoU)  and  those  who'  talked  of  this  vertniu;  might  be 
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levying  war  against  the  other  gentlemen,  of  the  nfames  o{ 
Goodwin,  Wragg  and  Jessop ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
expression  that  leads  to  the  idea  of  levying  war  against 
the  King.  I  think  Mr.  Goodwin  did  himself  great  credit 
by  his  condact,  as  well  as  by  his  evidence— would  to  God 
they  had  followed  bis  advice-— but  the  intention  to  destroy 
Mr.  Goodwin,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been  expressed  among 
them,  was  a  much  more  definite  object  than  levying  war 
against  the  King,  and  yet  instead  of  doing  him  any  mis- 
chief, they  permit  some  of  their  followers  to  take  refuge  in 
bis  office.  They  are  charged  with  a  design  to  destroy 
him,  the  first  incident  in  the  rising  places  him  completely 
at  their  mercy :  and  yet,  with  his  life  in  their  hands,  they 
are  so  far  from  sacrificing  it,  that  they  hear  patiently  his 
remonstrances  and  invectives,  and  allow  him  even  to  draw 
off  some  deserters  from  their  small  and  diminishing  forces. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  every  thing  put  into  military  lan-» 
gaage;  the  apron  is  turned  into  a  belt,  the  pauper  is 
converted  into  a  generalissimo.  But  you  will  consider 
the  facts,  not  the  expressions,  and  see  the  extreme  folly 
of  their  projects.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  the  length  of 
maintaining,  that  every  design  in  order  to  affect  the 
parties  must  have  been  carried  into  efiect ;  and  indeed  I 
think  the  answer  to  such  an  argument  might  have  been 
spared,  because  no  such  argument  was  at  all  likely  to  be 
urged.  I  do  not  argue  that  levying  war  is  synonymous 
with  the  obtaining  a  victory,  but  the  question  is,  has  war 
been  levied  and  raised  ?  here  the  charge  is  the  levying 
of  war  against  the  King,  and  I  deny  that  it  is  a  levying 
of  war;  I  deny  that  this  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
King ;  something  positive,  distinct,  and  defined,,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  distinguish  a  treason  from  a  riot, 
and  I  put  it  to  every  one  of  you^  whether  that  is  not  the 
impression  of  your  own  minds  .—what  did  they  mean — 
what  did  they  do  i  Oh,  they  meant  to  overturn  the  Go- 
vernment. What  measures  did  they  prepare — what  step* 
did  they  take,  to  effectuate  that  atrocious  purpose  ?  If  the. 
charge  had  been  for  compassing  the  natural  death  of  the 
KUlg»  ftnd  if  a  man  were  proved  to  have  said  I  meaa  td^ 
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kill  the   King,*  if  he  provides  aoy  meansy  however  k^ 

adequate^  to  destroy  the  life  of  EI  is  Majesty,  that  is  aa 

overt  act  for  destroying  the  life  of  the  King :  but  whe« 

ive  speak  of  levying  war,  tliat  is  altogether  a  diflfereiU 

consideration.    Levying   war  against  the  King  impom 

,tbat  some  measures  have  been  taken  against  the  Kingi 

whicli  may   have    some   probable,  or  at  least   possible 

chance  of  succeeding;  these  men  had  not  only  not  ^ 

jchance.  of  succeeding,  but  the  only  means  collected  were 

even  ridiculously  inadequate.    The  second  Count  is,  that 

they  met  with  others  to  devise,  arrange,  and  mature  plans 

and  means  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Constitution  and 

Government ;  was  any  plan  matured  i    was  any  plan  de^- 

vised  ?  it  was  concerted   that  they  should   go  to  their 

neighbours  houses  and  help  themselves  to  beef  and  beer, 

and  so  on;  but  for  executing  the  purpose  charged,  no 

means  are  prepared, ,  no  plans  devised,  no  arrange menl; 

contemplated.     If  something  was  said  in  the  most  vague 

Hand  general  phrases  about  the  Government  being  over* 

turned,  one  link  of  the  chain  was  at  Pentridge,  anotlier 

in  London,  and  your  imagination  is  to  connect  <hea3u 

Some  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  acts  which  may  be 

supposed  to  prove  a  rising  at  Nottingham.    I  know  the 

evidence  has  been  admitted,  but  I  deny  that  there  was 

any  proof  of  conspiracy  with  these  Nottingham  men: 

there  might  be  some  expectation  upon  the  subject,  but 

no  further.     I  admit  th^t  ten  people  rising  in  NotliDg- 

ham  Forest  went  to  Mr.  Roper's  and  asked  him  for  his 

..gun ;  not  a  word  among  the  Nottinghs^  people  of  an  in* 

tentjon  to  overset   the  Government;  but  the  proof  is 

merely,  that  these  few  men  were  brought  together  foraa 

unknown  purpose.     Though  the  evidence  has  been  }iror 

perly  admitted  before  you,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whe* 

thev  it  establishes  what  it  was  meant  to  prove.    Such  a 

head  of  evidence  qiight  perhaps  have  led  us  very  far,  &f 

I  dp  not  know  why  anything  that  passed  or  was  said  m 

JN^pttingham  Forest,  might  not  on  the  same  principle  be 

Jorought  before  you  to  affept  this  prisoner.    But  is  the 

•conspiracy  made  out?   Qeorge  Weightman  was  to  go 
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there  nhf^  ifee  what  was  parsing ;  he  Tirfcht  nni  retdhic^^ 
arid  nothing  passed.     Without  requiring  mncb  cfotfsis* 
tehcy  of  project,  or  a  very  distinct  plan  of  operatibns,  I 
do  think  tfastt  as.  a  mattei^  of  cominon  sense  yon  T^ill  re-^ 
'^uire  soAiething  a  little  practicable — ^somet^ing  withih 
the  bounds  of  possibility  at  least,  to  shew  there  was  an 
arranged  series  of  measures  in  the  minds  of  these  people, 
tiot  only  to  go  to  IN^ottingham  and  join  people  there,  but 
Jan  armngeihent  having  some  connection^  however  re- 
mote, with  the  aecohipKshttient  of  that  purpose,  which  is 
chargfed  to  have  been  their  ultimate  object^  namely,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.    In  this  view  of  the  case^ 
and  ttpon  the  fAir  meaning  of  the  term  "  levying  war,** 
f  he  extreme  fo%  of  these  people^  their  nonsensicat  lan- 
guage, and  the  absurdity  of  their  supposing,  if  they  did 
suppose^  tlie  Government  in  thfe  smallest  danger,  appears 
to  me  to  apply  very  materially.    The  very  tetih  inaports 
that  toeasrulres  mas^^be  in  some  degree  of  progress  toWarrd^ 
ejecting  the  pr^is^  dbj^ct.    It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
the  design  of  these  n^n  wa^  to  wipe  off  the  national  debt, 
t>r  obtain  a  bigger  loaf,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  sufr- 
jects  to  which  some  of  them  applied  the  unmeaning  ex* 
pvesdiovrs  imputed  to  them  by  the  witnesses. 

GentlemeiV,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  thes6 
two  C6nd tabled,  who  heard  Iangu!age  so  absurd  akid  so 
foolish,  yet  so  likely  to^  be  attended  with  mischief,  should 
-not;  have  g^ne  to  a  Magistrate  and  disclosed  what  they 
had  heatfd.  If  even  Mr.  Goodwin  had  sent  to  Nottiog^ 
liam  for  a  smdl  force,  when  this  silly  riot  was  taking 
flace,  I  think  we  should  have  bedn  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  hii^.  A^  it  Was,  they  dispelled  biefore  the 
ioldiers  cAnWe ;  the=  whbk  of  the  Pentrhfge  ptaty  who 
were  the  m'^st  bent  u^n  this  mischii^f,  had  actually 
d#ittdled  aWay  to  nothing,  before  a  single  Magistrate  or 
ttbldier  aprj^eat^d  in  opposition  to  them.  Is  this  levying 
i^ar  against  the  Kinjg-or  hi&  Soldiers  ?  I  remember  Lord 
Hale  says,  it  is  extremely  important  these  things  ahould 
he  checked  ih  titAe ;  riots  of  every  description,  he  ob- 
Mrvt^^  eddn^r  tbtf  Co&iitifiitioii'  ftod  Goverttfllent,  fik 
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tfiey  may  atrive  at  that  pass,  that  wheij  the  forces  of  {he 
King  are  hrought  to  suppress  them,  the  rioters  may  op- 
pose those  forces.  Now,  was  that  the  case  here  ?  On  the 
contrary,  long  before  one  Soldier  had  appeared  upon  th<^ 
hills,  these  persons  had  repented  of  their  long  march  on 
a  wet  night— they  had  got  no  bread  and  chfeese  except  at 
the  public-house  at  which  they  stopped— they  were  cold 
and  hungry,  and  they  dispersed  to  get  their  breakfast. 

As  these  circumstances  now  bring  i^  to  my  mind,  I  will 
here  observe^  upon  one  of  the  most  important  facts,  the 
Attorney  General  stated,  as  proving  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, my  Friend  said,  that  when  Brandreth  talked  of 
the  expences  at  the  public-house,  where   they   halted 
to  eat  and  drink,  which  amounted  to  eight  and  twenty 
shillings  for  all  this  body  of  men,  he  should'  prove  that 
Brandreth  promised  to  pay  the  bill  when  the  Revolution 
should  be  effected,  and  the  New  Government  established. 
This  important  facti  is  negatived  by  his  witnesses,  they 
prove  not  only  that  tnat  did  not  pass^  but  that  some  thing 
else  did  pass ;  for' he  said,  he  would  see  him  paid,  but  did 
not  mention  the   Revolution.  *   Gentlemen,*  what  do  1 
infer  from  that  ?  that  the  Attorney  General  has  been  de- 
ceived ;  that  gross  and  exaggerated  statements  have  been 
ma^e  to  him  ;   and  that  these  parties  are  exposed  to  dan- 
ger in  consequence,    ^very  little  miserable  man,  whose 
property  has  been  affected  or  endangered  by  the  bustle^ 
has  an  interest  in  making  the  worst  of  what  passed,  and 
therefore  you  find  that  they  represent  these  things  which 
the  Attorney.  General  has  been  instructed  to  state  in  his 
opening  speech,  but  which   are  expressly  negatived  on 
oath  by,  his  own  witnesses.     I  say,  that  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  transactions,  that  the  alarni  of  danger 
leads  to  nothing  so  certainly  as   that  persons  should  say. 
Oh,  it  was  not  merely  to  rob,  or  to  plunder  our  pantries  ; 
it  was  the  Government  which  was  in  danger,  we  were  in 
a  common  peril  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Country ;  we 
have  lost  our  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  but  we  have  been 
but  fellow  sufferers  with  our  sovereign  Lord  the  Ki"g- 
That  is  the  sort  of  course  which  has  been   pursued  on 
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ihh  occdsidh ;  i3i6  iiSei^hte  between  th^  stateiuilcliit  and 
the  evidefice'  warranU  my  assertion. 

G^tkiUmeh,  l  wodd  tfdverty  iti  the  sam^  Ime  of  observa- 
lion,  to  whstt  f  said  b^fb/cf  of  the  Pilsati^i  h^itig  sapposed 
to  have  been  previdtuiy  tii  ^oiht  ^Iftce  Where  this  mtetlnrg 
Sh  Sunday  was  arranged.  My  le^rhed  Ffieild,  the 
AtUithey  Geherat  s^id,  thiit  thdi  meeting  m  ^erdi 
partlesj  fead  previourfy  consfpired  to  oVers^  the  Go'^ehi- 
vHeni;  that  the  I^soiief  wks  pres^dt;  and,  ibtii  ffom 
Ills'  conduct,  it  was  plain  he  was  privy  to  wbdt  plEiss^d. 
1  am  not  at  all  uhwillingy  Gentlemetiy  to  ptrt  tbe  case 
tiWn  that  issue,  upoii  whicb  my  le^ided  Friend  btf»  pat  it. 
IXid!  ^hey  intend,  in  reasonable  langukge,  bad  tliey  aiiy 
filing  like  a  practicable  contenipl4tion  of  iftibirei'tittg  th^ 
ij^dverhinen^  and  levying  vrkt  a^ai^st  tl\s  Mafjesty,  th^ 
iiiightiesi  monafcb  on  the  fac^  of  the  e^th,  \i^th  those 
few  miserable  men  as  their  afmy,  Widi  eVe'ii  their  neigh- 
bourtf  agalhst  theni ;  with  nii6re  thkh  ot^^p6^ering  re- 
ftstahce  a!t  every  hbiise  i6  i^hicti  ihe^  c^t,  wJih  thd 
^cepiioh  of  a  few,  and  paiticiilaAy  th^t  wb^re  the  tui- 
Ibrtunate  occurrence  took  place,  bt  v^bJch  ^ott  have 
so  often  feeard  ?  they  were  defeated  iffili6st  Witbofit 
opposition,  ahc(  put  down  without  d  blo^w^  tf  oth^i^ 
bad  acted  witb  the  good  sense  afld  sf>irit  c^f  Mr« 
Uoo^wiii,  and  above  all,  it  those  who  k^d  fkkiiki  t6'  stis- 
pect  the  intended  inischief^  before  hand,  hiid  disclosed 
wbat  they  knew  to  the  Magistrates,  it  ii^ould  He'^er  haiv^ 
even  bad  a  beginhiiig. 

My  learned  Friend  has  said,  that  tio  m^  n^bo  dbes  tioi 
WisH  to  etreourage  rebdlion  will  deny  (hAt  this  is  li  levy- 
ing of  war.  Grentlemeh^  I  put  it  to  yod  thsit  iioft  otjf 
iniay  we«o  argue,  but  tliat  the  Legislature  ihtoiselves  ex- 
pressly so  declared,  when  they  made  ad  A^t  to  present 
twelve  persons  or  more  assembling  riotously  tOgetb^,  dha 
declared  it  felony  not  to  separate  sifter  Earning  giveii ; 
was  not  tbe  object  of  that  Act  to  prevefit  thi6  being  t^ikd 
Higb  Treason  f  and  if  that  statute  had  been  ati^bded  tdi 
if  the  magistrates  had  interposed  th'^i^  tiiA^ty  authority, 
the  riot  wbald  ^ave  been  crushed  in  i^  m6Aetii,  dnd  to 
charge  of  Treason  would  eVer  have  been  preferred^ 
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Oentieiheft,  I  kiibtir  and  f€d  assured  mjr  learned  Fiiend 
wisUefi  ibe^e  Ckies  shbiild  be  tHed  Without  prf^dice ;  but 
it  is  extremely  ttufortnnsite  that  the  case  should  be  tiist 
seledted  for  trial  which  is  connected  with  circdmstancetf 
so  distressing  as  the  pre^nt.  It  is  nnfoiftiinate  even  thai 
the  man  fitst  singled  otit  for  trial  should  appear  here  }^ 
this  sort  of  disguise  ;  liot  that  it  can  be  insinuated  that  he 
has  meant  to  disguise  hiiAself  from  the  knowledge  of  wit* 
nesses,  for  he  has  been  instantly  recognized  by  thetfi  illl  :' 
but  whether  ftotn  some  cifa^y  iiiiilgination  of  his  oWH,  or 
some  folly  eqnal  only  to  the  folly  of  that  night,  he  haa 
chosen  so  to  appear  I  know  not^  but  t  do  tlhink  it  is  un^' 
fortunate  that  his  case  should  be  the  ftr^^t  presented  to  ft 
Jury. 

My  learned  Friend  has  a^ured  yon,  Gfetitlemen,  that  he 
has  no  object  but  that  this  case  should  be  fairly  laid  be-* 
£ofe  you ;  and  I  am  confident  he  Would  not  for  any  con. 
aideration  wish  you  to  convict  a  man,  Who,  however  guilty 
and  unhappy,  is  not  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  With 
which  he  stands  charged.  I  have  had  to  observe  upon 
the  times  wheh  attomies  general  were  a  disgrace  instead 
of  an  ornament  to  the  profession,  and  when  the  Judges 
ih^rapped  men  into  conviction  instead  of  affording  them 
the  defences  which  the  laws  had  provided.  Such  cases 
cailnot  now  take  place,  but  I  think  I  have  satisfied  you 
that  that  cotistrnction  of  laW,  by  which  the  prisoner  is 
•utt&iiipted  to  be  convicted.  Was  the  work  of  bad  times, 
that  it  Was  the  creature  of  bad  passions,  that  it  has  beto 
in  such  times  the  degraded  itlstrument  of  a  corrupt  Court, 
that  it  is  a  palpable  plsrversion  of  the  Sense  and  meaning 
of  a  statute  especially  intended  to  proteet  the  lives  andh 
liberties  of  thi^  subjects  of  this  counti*y  against  the  evib 
attending  such  dtbitt-at-y  CDnstractions. 

Geintfeihen,  it  is  tiot  titily  the  case  of  the  Prisoner  at 
the  bar  Which  is  iuirojived  iti  your  decision,  there  are  five 
atid  ihirty  who  stand  in  the  iftame  predieatnent,  for  I  am 
afraid  it  Will  be  ^ery  dlffitult  to  dinii^g^Hh  their  eases, 
th6u^  thejr  ttiky  hot  have  been  gdllty  of  precisely  the 
nam^  acts;    I  do  iiot  stie  how  it  is  pbslsible  to  cont«ud,  if 
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Ai$  marfs .  object .  was  Treason,  that  theirs  was  otherwise 
than  Treason.  Will  you  then  upon  the  vague  unsatisfac- 
tory evidence  of  two  special  constables,  who  give  in 
various  respects  a  diflFerent  account  of  what  happened, 
will  you  fix  upon  these  five  and  thirty  men  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  High  Treason  I  will  you  strain  the 
statute  beyond  its  legal  bearingi  when  its  object  was  to 
exclude  all  constructions,  how  can  you  conscientiously 
extend  it-  beyond  its  letter  i 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  as  I  have  fatigued  myself  I  must 
have  addressed  you  much  longer  than  can  have  been 
agreeable  to  you  to  hear  me,  more  particularly  after  the 
speech  my  learned  Friend  addressed  to  you,  of  which  I 
hope  every  word  is  engraven  upon  your  memories.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  repeat  his  arguqients  because  the 
mere  repetition  in  other  terms  of  that  with  which  you 
were  not  conversant,  may  lead  you  to  understand  the 
whole  case  more  perfectly. 

We  have  treated  this  as  altogether  a  question  upon  the 
Statute, of  Edward  III.     It  is  a  levying  of  war  under  that 
Statute,  or  it  is  nothing  ;  and  so  I  understood  my  learned 
Friend  to  state  it.    There  are  two  other  counts  which  re- 
spive  themselves  into  the  first,  and  if  this  is  not  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  Kiog,  then  none  of  the  counts  are  esta- 
blished; and,  more  particularly,  as  the  previous  conspi- 
racy, though,  stated  by  him  from  his  instructions,  has  not 
been  attempted  to  be  proved  by  any  witness  whatever. 
Ypu  have  then  these  outrageous  acts  for  which  there  ia 
by  law  a  punijjhment.     You  have  the  act  of  going  about 
a,nd  seizing  arms,  which  is. a  felony  by  the  law  of  this 
country.     You  have  the  breaking  open  of  houses  in  the 
night  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them.     Let  the  parties 
be  tried  for  the  offences  they  have  committed ;  but  I  re- 
peat  again,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King, 
under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.     I  submit  most  confi- 
dently that  the  act  which  gives  you  jurisdiction  limits  your, 
duties,  and  that  you  are  bound,  upon  the  oaths  you  have 
taken,  to  pjronounce  a  verdict,  acquitting  this  Prisoner  of 
the  high  crime  imputed  to  him  by  this  Indictment. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  Jeremiah  Brandreth,  if 
you  wish  to  address  any  thing  to  the  Jury,  in  your  own 
defence,  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  do  so. 

Prisoner.    No,  my  Lord. 


REPLY, 

Mr.  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship. 

.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury. 
It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you  in  this  case, 
and  I  regret  extremely  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  asking  you  for  a  further  con-^ 
ti nuance  of  that  long  and  patient  attention  which  yon 
liave  paid  to  this  investigation,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  tliink  any  length  of  time  misemployed 
ill  the  examination  and  determination  of  this  very  impor- 
,tant  case.;  important  not  merely  as  it  regards  the  unfor^ 
lunate  man  at  the  bar,  but  as  it  affects,  in  the  issue  of  this 
trial,  the  public  at  large,  rfnd  become  even  still  more  im-* 
portant  in  my  view  of  it  from  the  doctrines  and  legal  pro- 
positions which  have  been  boldly  advanced  and  laid  down 
in  the  addresses  which  you  have  just  heard  ;  for  if  one  thing 
can  be  of  more  consequence  than  another  to  a  British  Sub* 
ject,  it  is  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  adhere 
ence  to  thoSe  distinctions,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  ages,  has  established  be- 
tween the  province  of  the  Judge  and  that  of  the  Jury,    If 
however  I  correctly  understand  my  learned  Friend,  Mr. 
Penman,  (who  last  addressed  you  with  considerable  abi- 
Jity)he  has   more  than   once  insisted,  that  the  question 
now  before  us  is  one  solely  and  entirely  for  your  determi- 
nation; that  you  are  not  only  to  be  judges  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  proved  in  this  case,  but  that  you  are  to  decide 
also  upon  the  law  as  applicable  to  them ;  and   that  al- 
ftljough  you  have  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Judges 
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iirho  attfencl  npon  this  iinportaoit  eifquiry,  yet  that  you  ai^e 
|o  dismiss  altogether  what  they  may  say,  or  what  their  pre- 
decessors may  have  )^d  dowuL  respecting  the  Law  of 
Treason,  and  that  you  alone  are  to  ta^ce  iato  consideration 
the  language  and  the  meaning  of  the  Statutes  which  have 
been  enacted  upon  that  subject,  and  that  you,  and  you 
alone,  are  to  determine,  not  merely  whether  the  acts  have 
been  committed  which  are  charged  against  the  Prisoner— » 
not  whether  he  has  committed  those  acts,  with  this  or  that 
intention,  but  whether  or  not,  supposing  him  to  have  com- 
mitted  those  acts,  and  to  Iiave  harboured  the  intention 
imputed  to  him,  those  acts  thus  proved  constitute,  in 
point  of  law,  a  levying  of  war  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute  of  £dward  III.  Such  is  the  proposition  of  my 
learned  Friend^«?ft  proposition  which  I  niust  confess 
alarmed  me,  because  if  it  be  true,  either  a  great  chaoge 
has  alr^dy  tal^en  place  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
|t  is  to  commence  by  thie  detenninatiop  you  are  to  arrive 
at  upon  thM  case. 

Getitlemeo,  th<e  learned  Judges  who  preside  upon  this 
pccasioj;!  ajre  acjting,  like  yourselves,  under   the   most 
j^olenia  .obligation  which  can  influence  the  conduct  of 
men ;  they  lare  bound  by  th^  oaths  which  they  have  taken 
to  stmie  to  you  what  the  law  is  as  it  respects  the  charge 
whi<^  is  ejdiibited  against  this  Prisonei*.    You,  Gentle- 
men, are,  and  I  hope  ever  wijU  continue  to  be,  as  jo^g  as 
the  ^<jtminJ3tra^iion  x)f  justice  exists  in  this  cpuntry,  the  sole 
aad  legijtii^iate  judges  of  the  facts  which  are  proved,  but 
srith  feapect  to  the  law  to  he  applied  to  t^bose  j^cts,  you 
jMTe  to  receive  it  from  tJtke  Judges  who  presid^e  on  this 
Trial.    They  are  to  state  to  you,  and  they  alone,  whs^t 
the  law  deems  a  levying  of  war  within  the  n^eanijig  of 
ibis  A(^  of  Parliament;  but  whether  the  acts  proved 
<a(g8inst  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  intention  with 
which  be  ,a.cted,  bring  lum  within  that  law  so  pronounced, 
it  is  your  province  to  deterpiine  ;  but  you  .are  not,  nor 
can  an  Ei^glish  Jury,  from  their  education,  their  habits, or 
th^ir  course  of  iife,  be  pompeteat  judges  of  what  is  the 
.  hw  juipqa  the  subjfec^^  if,  ji^  i|i;ipossible  they  should  be  .9p« 
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thi?  Co^f^  jrp^  h^d  m^  y(fur^plye^  iQ^tefs  pf  thf^  I^jif 
of  Jrie^ofl^  beciff}^^  j|8  he  cl^Qi^e  to  insist^  yoji  ^vene  th^ 
Wl^  j^4^^  iQ»  that  aubj^jct^r— It  is  pn  tfei^  ^cppupt  jtl^t^ 
],a?port^t  i^  ti4»  cape  i§^  (aj»d  Qod  knp^^s  it  i^  pf  tl^ 
gffi9ie»p  jaipm^0  itlml  thiu|t  b^eppw^  ja^nj^ly  i9pre;|p 
froip  tbi^  Qje;^  i^ctrioe  so  1^  dofv^p  apd  i^$ju»te4  fippp* 

<?jBp^l^pjkefi,  ift  thisj^ountjry  iveither.tbe  Jv«Jg)wnpr% 
if^ry  9f^e  to  jydgie  j^bit^rjiiy  py  ,c^pfic^P^7  pyftfl  wy 
point ;  the  jijidgeis  itre  pot  tip  hy  49wp  ih^t  if hvch  }f  uq% 
^arr^l^sd  by  tbe  tnje  ^nterpxetatiop  of  the  ,law,  sfmotjopefi 
apd  C9p$r^4  by  tl>^ir  pxedec^jwi^rs  f  Ji9f  *|ce  yoijj,  ^hou^gh 
ig4ge^  of  the  fwi^,  tp  judgp  f^rb^triftrJLly  up9^  i^t,  but  ^o  ^ 
9M^  a^  rc^jpf^^blp  <n/ev^  ^  ^cof d/ftj  .^  tbj^  f^^  fp^jilt  pf 
^e  jeiYtfJience, 

K.e(epipg,  thef efojrp,  ^i%t\f^t  the  fxff^fffp^s  pf  dfe  fv^dgg 

H}fK4  tj?^  |ujry,  f.  sb^l  yepjLijre^  l^bo^  ^ff^ipJy  «9f  wixlj 
tbe  b9ldi?.ei^  pf  ffxy  leftrn^  f fiend  Mr.  Deo^^p^  ]xifX  hi^o^-^ 
Vly  ,^fld  ?ubfl?wiyely  ,u>  stfU/e  tp  you  pjy  po^p^ptiiflf  ^^  ^ 
W }  b»t^  i:oBci|jr^ng  mifif  py  k/^rflpd  Fxipnd  tbp  AlL^ofj;^ 
GenerM  »Ji  Xl^b/^;;  be  »^4  to  y.o^^  ip  bis  ^ddiess,  ^d  ]f  l^qd 

I  a^  wi?  ypfj  fiWWP^  h^^  ^VgQf^^P*  *ftt  sdU^opigib  ^ 
^bouW  ftfate  tp  you  \|rhi|t  his  cpp,cep,tiop  pf  the  layr  >rf^ 
yp^  Jb^t  yjov^  w^jce  pojt  ,to  t^  Jb/B  laiW  #rom  hiw,  or  ftQx% 
^9y  ^4y,9ica^e  vbujttbf^  vJ>^  JPB  PW^  to  determine  pp^ 
thjjB  g»'ijX  ^r  ipipqc(enpe  pif  tb9  Vf'}^V^>  J^?  «bo^l4  ?;f<?eiy© 
the  law  frop^  t^  9'9P^  tribunal  fof  /expoi^n^ipg  i^,  tbt 
]l^rixed  •Tjodges,  wd  accicfdipg  Xo  ^p  Jaiy  so  proqo^aced 
decide.  I  ^  ^urp  tb^^  )vill  he  yppr  cp^fse,  9nd  ?^V^hpug|j| 
I  sh^U  v^n^uye  tp  stftte  to  y^p  vifh^  jl  ponc^iv^  to  V  ^ 
Ij^yr  frppi  tbe  St^^u^j  an^  Ijh^  e^ppp^jt^pp  it  hfis  jceceive^ 
i^Qi^  tiipe  tq  tim  frpip  tbp  if pdg^^,  ye^  J  de^irp  ypp  p^ 
to  fpiin^  you^  djscif ion  frpgi  jtl^^  Yfhich  I  st^t^,  b^t  s^iif jryf^ 
y9,urse;ye?  pp^  fb^t  p^rt  pf  ^e  §ufejept,  Aijl  y^tt  fee^  jjt^^ 
ppipipp?  ^  tb^e  J|faja^e4  .Judges  «|rbpp  ih^y  epjfle  jtp  ^UW^  pp 
t^ipc%§e, 

Q^Rtleaj^n,  }  ^iU  yeflylftr^  ip  ^tute,  *pd  tbflt  8>iQrtJy, 
f  b^t  J  ff^nfi  tp  1^  pkf  Iftw  #s  Jl  l^lfite J  tP  tbe.  cbargQ 
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against  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar.    The  charge  is  that  he, 
with  a  great  number  of  others,  traitorously  and  maliciously 
^id   levy  and    make    war    against  our    Lord   the  King 
within  this  r^ealm,  and  that  being  assembled  with  arms  in 
a  hostile  manner,  they  did  the  acts  which  have  been  given 
in  evidence.     You  have  heard  a  very  long  and  laboured 
discussion  by  both  my  learned  Friends  on  the  language  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  this  charge  is  founded; 
and,  if  I  at  all  understand  them,  their  proposition  is  this, 
that  unless  war  be  levied  directly  against  the    person  of 
the  King,  it  is  not  High  Treason ;  my  learned  Friend, 
Mr.  I>enman,  commented  at  great  length  upon  the  words 
^  levy  war  against  the  King ;"  and  though  he  was  con-; 
strained  to  admit  that  a  different  construction  had  pre- 
vailed  from  that  which  he  contended  for,  and  that  such' 
construction  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Judo:es  at 
various  times,  and  that  different  cases  had  been  decided 
upon  it,  yet  feelings  as'  he  did,  that  if  jthose  cases  were  law, 
bow  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  distinguish  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar;  from  the  principles  of 
those  decisions,  he  is,  in  prder  to  get  rid  of  them,  obliged 
at  once,  confidently  and  boldly  to  pronounce,  that  altho' 
persons  have  been  tried  and  have  suffered  the  sentence  of 
the  law  upon  those  decisions,  yet  that  those  decisions  are 
contrary  to  law ;  that  they  are*  a  disgrace  to  our  books,- 
and  that  the  Judges  and  Juries  by  whom  those  cases  were 
determined,  committed  a  great  error,  and  have  been  guilty 
of  improperly  sacrificing  their  fellow  subjects.  ' 

*  My  Friend,  the  Attorney  General,  stated  to  you  the  law 
as  he  found  it  laid  down  and  expounded  by  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Bench,  Sir  Michael  Foster;  the 
treatise  of  that  learned  Judge  is  also  found  fault  with  upon' 
Ais  occasion,  and  is  rather  flippantly  treated  (I  mean  no 
ofience  by  the  expression)  as  a  discourse  of  a  man  in  his 
closet,  not  intended  to  have  a  practical  operation ;  and 
yet  when  it  pleases  my  learned  Friends  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  authority,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  their  fa^ 
▼Our,  then  we  have  it' relied  upon;  as  where  Mr.  Justice 
FQster  condemns  the  law  a,s  supposed  to  be  laidddwn  iti 
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Bensteacrs  case;  so  that  when  it  suits  their  purpose^ 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  is  merely  a  speculative  writer,  who  itf 
to  have  no  influence  upon  the  decisions  of  Judged,  but 
when  they  find  that  he  has  ventured  to  attack  the  law  of 
a  case  unfavourable  to  them,  then  he  is  called  in  aid,  and' 
they  ventiire  to  rely  upon  his  authority  themselves. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  .Treatise  has  always 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  upon  this  subject,  and 
therefore  I  shall  venture  again  hereafter,'  though  at  the 
hazard  of  the  censure  of  my  learned  FriAds,  to  state  from 
his  book  what  he  considers  tp  be  levying  war  against  the 
King  ;  but  before  I  do  so,  I  shall  advert  to  a  case  brought 
forward  by  my  learned  Friend  Mr.  Denman.  I  mean  the 
case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase-— where  the  very  same 
arguments  were  used  for  the  Prisoners  which  have  been' 
used  to-day.  It  was  there  urged,  that  I)amaree  and  Pur- 
chase, though  concerned  with  the  mob  in  pulling  down  the 
Meetinghouses,  wiere  not 'guilty  of  High  Treason,  thati 
they  were  only  guilty  of  a  great  riot,  because  their  outrage 
'was  not  directed  against  the  person  of  Her  then  Majesty, 
the  time  of  that  case  too  is  important,  because  it  took 
place  shortly*  after  a  period,  justly  eulogized  by  iny 
learned  Friends,  when  our "  Constitution  received,  to  a 
pertain  extent',  its  settlement,  I  mean  the  Revolution  of 
1688— ^it  was  argued  in  that  qase,  that  levying  waf 
against  the  King  could  not  be  by  an  assembly  met  to  pull 
down  Meeting-houses,  and  that  the  words  of  the  statute 
pould  hot  extend  to  such  a  Case,  but  were  restricted  to  a 
war  against  the  person  of  the  King.  It  was  answered  by 
the  Court,  "  that  if  the  levying  war  against  the  King  were 
there  meant  only  of  a  war  against  the  King's  person,  it 
^ould  have  bieen  idle  to  mention  it  in  that  Act,  because 
they  had  before  made  the  compassing  his  death  to  be 
Treason  ;  and  he  that  levies  war  does  more  than  compass 
and  imagine  the  King's  death."  And  it  has  been  in  all 
times  uniformly  held,  that  where  persons  assemble  in  a 
hostile  and  warlike  manner,  witli  a  view  to  resist  or  altet 
the  Government  of  the  Country,  or  with  any  other  public 
object  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
realm,  it  is  a  levying  war  against  the  King* 
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Geqtlemen,  gve^t  str?s9  has  l>een  laid  by  my  learned 
Frieads  upon  the  authority  of  JUord  flsX^  upon  this  suW 
jl^cty  and  roi^oh  disc^ssipn  ba^  tf^ken  place  (improperly^  I 
ilfi}nk,  addre98ed  to  yon,  but  wifl)  great  propriety  to  be 
submitted  to  the  learped  fudges)  ypo^  that  authority. 
But  my  learned  Ff-iep,ds  knoir  perfectly  well,  th$^t  Sir 
Matthew  H^lfi,  in  the  contraction  qt  the  statute,  assents 
U>  the  propositioi^  wbjcb  I  bfiye  laid  down  to  you,  that 
there  may  be  a  leyyij^^  of  var  a^^injs^  the  person  of  the 
^ing,  and  that  tlne^e  i9,^y  be  aUq  a  levying  of  yrar  within 
this  iM;atutje,  thpugh  ^p^  directed  agaipst  the  King  a 
p^rspn,  if  }t  has  for  its  pbject  the  ejecting  by  force  a 
public  purpose,  and  therefore  t40|rd  Hale,  whose  authority 
is  so  piuch  relied  upop,  is  equally  with  the  other  Judges  of 
opinion  that  a  levyii^g  yyar  fof  ^  pjoblic  object  is  High 
Tre^on  witliin  thi^  statute  9f  ^ward  III. 

Gentlemen,  I  s^id  just  p<ow  that  I  would  state  toyov 
^nce  more  what  Mr,  Justice  Foster  h^  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  shall  now  state  it— -he  says  '^  Insurrectionf 
in  order  to  dirow  do^n  all  inclpfures,  to  alter  the  estab* 
}|sh^d  |aw  or  changie  f^ljgion^  tp  enhflu^ca  the  price  pf  a)| 
l^ibor,  or  tp  open  all  p^ispus-rall  fisjng^  in  order  tp  efl&ct 
thesje  im^pvatioi^  pf  ^  p}^c  ai^d  general  concien^  by  ai| 
ffme4  force  are  ip  conatrux:tion  of  law  High  Treason 
wij:hin  ^he  dau^  pf  levying  w^r — for  tl^ough  they  are  not 
Revelled  at  the  persoi^  of  the  King,  they  are  against  His 
|loya)  M;9J68ty|  and  besjidf^s,  tl^^  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  dissolve  all  the  bond^  of  society  and  to  destroy  all  prou. 
pe^'ty  9nd  a]I  ^ove^nm,ent  too,  by  numbers  and  an  armedi 
forcerr-ipsurriec^iQQS  likewise  for  ^ledres^iiig  national  gpriev* 
fjices  or  fax  the  /expqlsi.cHi  of  foreigners  in  general,  or  inr 
deed  pf  any  n^gle  f^fitif^  living  her:e  Utpder  the  protection 
of  the  )i^ingf  or  fpr  the  reformation  pf  real  or  imaginary 
evi)s  of  a  public  i;iature  and  in  wl^iph  the  insurgents  hav/9 
pp  $pepi^^l  i^tefe^^-r^isings  tf>  effect  these  ends  by  fprce 
ftnd  numbers  are  by  construction  of  Jaw  within  the  clause 
pf  >)evyiog  yar/' 

4n,otJ)e<  learned  writer,  who  b^  )been  greatly  panegy* 
f ijKpd  \fy  }fij  }f?rfied  Friend,  l/^.  pross^  and  from  whose 
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irork  %e  r^ead  a  great  variety  of  extracts.  I  m,ean  Mr«  Jxi»«^ 
tice  ^lacj^stone  has  laid  down  the  law^  a3  to  leryiog  war,  al* 
most  jQ  the  saijue  terms ;  he  jaays,— !•*' The  thirtji  species  of 
Ti:e^onjis,  if  a  maQ  do  levy  war  agajinstour  Lord  the  King 
inhis  realm, and  this  may  be  done  by  taking  arms  opt  only 
to  dethfone  thfs  Kingi  but  under  pretence  to  reforjv^  r^l.ir' 
gioQ  or  the  jiaws,  pr  to  remove  evil  councillors  or  other 
0riev,an/ceS|  wh^her  rea}  or  pretended,  for  the  l^w  doe^k 
Dpty  neither  csin  it,  permit  any  private  person  o/  ^t  of 
fQ.en  to  interfere  treasonably  in  Qi^iter^  pf  8.yj?h  h^i^  jim.- 
portaace^  especially  as  it  has  established  a  sufijicieot  jfoyf/et 
for  these  purppses  in  ilie  High  Court  of  P;^liament^  ji[Lei- 
ther  does  the  Constitution  justify  any  .private  or  p^ticulsir 
resistance  for  private  or  particular  grievances.'^  Apd  tj^t^ 
he  goes  on  to  say, — *^  That  to  resist  the  Kiog'^  forces,  ^ 
by  defendiqg  a  castle  against  them,  is  a  leyyij^g  of  war^ 
and  so  i«  an  insurrection  with  an  avowed  design  to  pijil^ 
down  all  iaclosures,  all  brothels,  and  tlie  like  the  .univqrr 
satity  of  the  crime^  making  it  a  rebellipn  agftiqi^t  the  Sta]^ 
an  usurpation  pf  the  power  of  Goverunc^Qt,  /^nd  an  i^^pje^t 
invasion  of  the  King's  authority."  Aii4  yet,  after  ;thfisp 
grave  authorities,  after  the  l^wb^sppt  o^ly,b,e.ea  i^cfed 
uppn  in  the  case  of  indiyicl^als,  but  has  b^n  lai^  dowii  i^t 
works  expressly  written  tpr  the  instruction)  ^d  infpri^i^ 
tion  of  the  pybljcj  you  are  told  by  both  my  learned  ^ri^eci<jf 
that  the  present  prosecution  is  ap^  attempt  to  p^tepjd.jfhie 
law,  apd,  T>y  your  verdict,  to  introduce  a  qew  species  of 
Treason  not  hjtherto  sanctioned  bj  the  law :  that  this  is 
to  be  done  through  the  medium  of  your  verdict,  and  un^er 
jthe  sanction  of  the  Judges  sent  here  to  itry  this  oflfeivce. 
Gentlemen,  whatever  ot^er  discontents  in  the  presjent  dj9y 
play  exist  in  the  minds  of  misguided  pei  so us^  it  ha?  np|t 
yet,  I  think^  been  suspected  by  s^ny  pjie  xhaji  alUexxiptfi 
would  be  Diiade  bv  the  mjBa^is  of  ver.dicts  of  Juries,  bu§. 
ttnd<?r  the  autliority  of  the  learned  ^i^dgQ?  of  tiji^e  Un4  U? 
introduce  new  laws  and  ne^  penalyg^  j  T^\e^p^e4  Pric;p^ 
however  with  the  atutjipriti^^s  ^o  y/^ifih  JL  ^ye  j^ 
ferreji  before  them,  state  to  ypv  JSr,^\^p  tfe^t  tfee  pKe^t^ 
is  an  attempt  ijfthatfpft^  MSPmph?^  rf^e  p^t^of  :J^ 
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Crown,  to  introduce  new  laws  and  new  penalties  before 
unheard  of,  except  in  those  decisions  which  my  learned 
Friend,  Mr.  Denman,  intimates,  ought  never  to  havie  takei^ 
place.  Gentlemen,  no  such  attempt  is,  or,  I  trust,  ever 
will  be  made ;  the  only  question  which  is  presented  to  you, 
and  upon  which  your  decision  is  asked,  is,  whether  the 
persons  indicted  have  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  High 
Treason  as  it  is  at  present  known  to  the  law,  as  it  exists 
in  our  statutes,  and  as  it  has  been  sanctioned  and  recog- 
nized by  the  decisions  of  Judges.  If,  after  you  hav6 
beard  the  exposition  of  that  law  by  the  learned  Judges 
who  here  preside,  you  shall  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the 
case  now  before  you>  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit  the 
Prisoner  ;  but  if,  after  having  heard  that  law  expounded ; 
if,  after  having  heard  the  facts  stated  to  yoif,  you  cannot, 
as  honest  men,  doubt  that  the  charge  is  made  out,  it  is 
your  bounden  duty  to  find  him  guilty  :  and  recollect  thai 
in  so  doing  you  are  not  introducing  anj  new  law,  or  any 
new  penalty,  but  that  you  are  doing  that  which  you  have 
taken  a  solemn  oath  ypu  will  do,  finding  a  verdict  accorci-f 
ing  to  the  evidence." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  extremely  sorry  at  this  late  hour,  not- 
withstanding the  discussion  to  which  this^  question  ha$ 
given  rise,  to  keep  you  longer  from  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
because  I  apprehend  that,  with  respect  to  the  law,  therq 
can  be  no  real  doubt :  •but,  before  1  do  so,  I  must  Advert 
to  some  observations  which  have  been  made  upon  the  Riot 
*Act,  the  Statute  of  George  I;  for  you  have  been  told 
that  that  Statute  has  exacted  (in  conformity  to  other  old 
Statutes  which  had  then  expired),  that,  where  a  number  of 
persons  assemble  together,  and  decline  to  disperse  after  a 
proclamation,  it  is  a  felony  ;  and,  therefore,-  my  learned 
Friends  argue,  that  if  a  number  of  persons  assemble 
armed,  although  their  object  be  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment ;  yet,  unless  a  magistrate  comes  out  and  makes  a 
proclamation,  and  they  do  not  then  disperse,  it  is  only  a 
misdemeanor :  for  Mr.  Cross  stated,  that  if  these  person^ 
had  stayed  till  a  magistrate  came  and  read  the  proclama^ 
tion,  they,  would  then  have  been  guilty  of  felony ;  but,  a$ 
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tliat  did  not  take  place,  it  was  a  mere  misdemeanor^  if  it 
was  any  thing  at  all.     But,  according  to  one  part  of  hi* 
argument,  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  conclusion  was,  and 
I  thought  the  ipipressipn  attempted  to  be  made  upon  your 
minds  was,  that  because,  these,  men,  taking  the  alaroi,  had 
dispersed  before  the  magistrates  came  up,  although  they 
were  guilty  of  the  outrages  detailed  to  you,  and  were 
armed  in  the  hostile  n^anner  described,  they  were  guiljty  of 
no  offence  at  all,  at  most,  however,  of  the  lowest  offence 
known  to  the  law ;  that  is,  ,a  mi%demeanor.     Gentlemen, 
neither  the  Riot  Act,  nor  the  Statute  of  £dward  VI.  made 
any  alteiTdtipn  in  the  law.of  Treason,— it  raised  that  which 
was  before  a  me^re  misdemeanor  into  felony^;  but  the  Riot 
Act,  any.  more  thap  the  Statute.of  Edward  the  Sixth,  does 
not  require  that  the  persons  should  meet  armed  ;  the  of- 
fence, under  the  ,  Ript  Act,  isjf- ^**.  If  they  are  assembled 
together,  and  shall  not  disperse  on  notice :"  and  it  says  no- 
thing of  their  being  armed.  I  will  refer  .you,  howevei?,  to  an 
atithority  to  which;  my  learned  Friends  .have  so  repeatedly 
had  recourse,^  namely,  jLord  Hale,  who  says^  when  advert- 
ing .to  thp  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  (on  which  my  learned 
F;:iends  have. relied),  ^^  The  actual  assembling  of  many 
rjoters,  in  great  numbers,  to  do  unlawful  acts,  if  it.b^  not- 
in  a  vyarlike  manner,  or  in  ,the  nature  of  war,  as  if  they 
have  no  military  ai:ms,  nor  march,  nor  continue  together 
in  the;  posture  of  war,  may  make  a  great  riot,  yet  doth  not 
always,  amount  to  a  levying  of  war.**    And  then  he  adds, 
*f  See  the  Statute  of  5  and  4  Edward  VI.  and  the  Statute, 
of  I  Mary,, cap.  18/'     So  that  my.  Lord  Hale,  with  these 
Statutes  before  him,  which  my  learned  Friends  say  have 
made  such  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  Treason,  or  have,  for 
the  first  time,  made  it  an  offence  for  people  to  assemble 
together,  says,7— That  the  assembling  of  a  great  number  of 
people  does  not  amount  to  High  Treason,  if  it  be  not  in  a 
warlike  manner :  but  what  is  his  inference  if  it  be  in  a 
warlike  manner?    Why,  that  then  it  is  Treason.     For  he 
goes  on.  to  say, — "  If  divers^  persons  levy  a  force  of  mul- 
titude of  men  to  pull  down,  a  particular  inclosure  (that  is,  * 
a  single  inclosure),  this  is  not^a  levying  of  war  within  this 
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&r  td  expulse  strangers,  or  to  remove  councillors^  6r  agairM 
iny  Statute^  as,  namely,  the  Stattite  of  Laboiiters,  or  fof 
^nharicing  Salaries  itnd  Wagesj  tbi^  is  M  hrying  ii^u# 
l^gainst  the  Kiog,  because  it  i»  generally  agiliftst  lh<f 
fotig^s'lawg^  and  the  offenders  take  laipon  ilx^m  t!^  tefori&a- 
lion  which  Sobjects,  by  gathering  logieth^i*,  ought  tfdt  to  do^; 
thtk,  with  the  Riot  Act  of  Edwdid  Wh  htfoit  hhn,  Lord 
fiatte,  on  whotft  they  i^ely>  stated  that  if  ^eritont  aas^niible  in 
4  warlike  manner  to  effect  a  piablic  purpo^,  it  is  a  leVj'm^ 
war,  ati'd  it  is  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  and  thefefot^ 
i*^ith  te^pect  to  the  Riot  Act,  give  me  leave  to  sdy ,  H  has  no^ 
Unotk  io  do  with  the  ofl);nteiindei^  trial  than  MfiiAk  atiy  ettf^i' 
offence  in  the  Statute  Books ;  for  if  tliis  ass^mMy  of  orm^ 
fttson^  had  for  its  objet;t  tbtf  oVeftuming  the  Qo^idin^ 
merit,  or  the  effecting  to  adteratioh  of  the  ]a^s»  not^kh-^ 
iitanding  the  Riot  Act,  it  ^1#ajrs.  has  been  consider^/  atNl 
is  still  cdnsidered  as  High  Tr^aott* 

'then,  Gentlemen,  what  axt  the  points  for  youi^  eonsl' 
^e^aticrh^Id  the  first  placer^  what  are  the  dcts  th6§e  peN 
9bm  have  comifiitted,  dhd  what  is  the  evidehce  Whicb  has 
been  adduced  In  ^pport  of  those  aidts.  My  Friend  Mts 
0enmari  ha^  found  fatilt  ^ith  the  Attoi^iley  G^rieral  foi^ 
havUig  atloded  in  his  stddress  to  some  iiieetings  at  whieb 
the  Pri^Mei  at  the  bar,  Btandrfcth  was  presenty  pr^vtoas 
tb  the  8th  of  Jutie.  I  know  nbt  whether  the  Attorney 
General  distinctly  stated  that  o^  not^  biit  if  he  did,  I  tbink 
tfohe  of  ydu  who*  hdve  heard  the  evidence  can  fentertaiii 
thfe*  teast  particle  bf  dohbt,  thkt  before  tl>e  8th  of  juhe, 
!6raod#etb,  ahd  fnzlny  of  ihb  pei^n^  whose  names  have 
b^en  int^bdttc^ed  to  ttm,  hdd  me^t  and  had  formed  th^  platf 
wtii6h  thfey  Were  then  cbiilpleating  ;-u^T^as  Brandfefth  un^ 
kiioy/ti  ib  the  peftson^  who  ^ete  present  on  the  8th  of 
Jtthe  ?^— do  yod  i'ecollefct  a  cil-cumstdnde  which  occurred 
^hen  Alaij  K^sswick  came  in^-^db  ydu  remember  that 
Srandreth  did  not  at  first  recollect  him,  and  that  Ma0 
Kes85^ick  r^fiiihded  binSi  b^  had  s^eti  hid)  befot^*  Wad 
this  tbe<i  the  fir^t  tirtie  thsH:  Brandf^h  had  be^ii  with  ihesei 

WilHau  Ttihi^  toui6^  in,  does  tie  nSb^i 
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^y  sarpirize  at  seeing  Btandreth  ai  the  table  i  what  ¥fM 
b»  expression  dh  his  entering  the  rooio— wliy  he  adked  oa 
coinUig  in  ^  where  is  the  accouiit  af  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion jdu  w^re  to  get."  Wa^  this>  therefdre,  a  sudden^  an 
accidental  meeting  of  these  persons  i  I  sa^  theh,  thdt  if  my 
learned  Friend  did  state  to  you  that  it  was  prbbable  there  had 
Keeii  Antecedent  meetings,  it  is  evidfetit  tkitt  there  had  atid 
that  there  must  have  been— but  Sufficieirt  fbr  this  purposi^ 
is  it  to  shew  that  there  «^as  a  plan  on  that  day^tt  Is  unn^ 
eessary  for  Us  tb  trouble  ybvL  beydnd  that.  Whdl  phi^iid 
whed  Martin  ah4  Asbary  Went  thei«  ?-^whom  does  Martiii 
£od  when  he  cbtne^  to  theWblte  llors6  at  PehtHdge  ?— h# 
finds  a  number  of  persons  iti  this  hodse— the  I^tisbner  at 
the  bar  sitting  at  a  table,  cmd  the  whole  conversatrob  about 
the  itftended  revolution ;  and  hefe  I  touM  h6i  help  fueling 
fbr  my  learned  Priends-^th^y  hadadiMcultandan  atixiocM 
task  to  perforht-^and  what  is  the  attempt  which  h  ibidS 
to  explain  the  t^fm  revolution,  is  it.  Wa^  used  upoH  thU 
occaision— the^e  persons,  Who  are  represented  to  yotl  by 
theiV  Counsel  upon  othei^  becasions  as  the'  loUre^'t  tod  ih^^ 
ignorant,  borne  down  by  their  distressed,  And  acting  Mdei 
ihe  impulse  of  their  ihisery ,  are  suppbsi°^d  t6  be  di^coiiri^iti^ 
on  a  Sunday  mdfnbg  at  the  White  Hotse  Inn  bti  the  lie*- 
volution  of  1688.  Gentlemen,  as  I  before  observed,  whetf 
t^e  hate  difficulties  td  encounti^,  it  is  f^eq'Uehtly  impossible 
for  u^  td  get  oter  theM.  Kfjr  leslrn^  Friend  Mr.  Crosi 
khev^  to  \khat  the  te^m  revolutioit  it'ould  be  considered  by 
ydH  td  a^^Iy^btit  he  t^as  driven  to  his  iiigetiufty  td  eh"" 
deavour  to  make  some  plausible  explanation  of  the  word ; 
dhd  he  cafi  ghr^  hd  othel^  explorration  thafa  that  these 
peitsdns  W'hd  are  ttllking  of  rising  the  next  day,  are,  Wheni 
spTeaking  of  H  revdliitidn,  fefe^ring  td  t^hslt  had  pa§t$ed  tf 
huh'dfred  and  iitreiity  ytors  ago:  Qetidemed^  iHH  U  tdd 
ntucb;— it  is  peffdfc'tly  dbVidus  th^t  theff  WHdle  rfHbdtrfsri 
that  day  was  iipdn  the  subject  df  vfrhat  Ihey  itit^dded  td 
e^ect  the  Mowing  night.  £ut  Br^ndretH  hil^  a  niapf 
before  him-i--cafi  rtfy  iUiiied  ^tieddfe  gite  any  explari^tidti 
of  that  cifctim&t^Hce  i^hM  M  mdtp  Sny  thih|  to  db  wif K 
ibi  Betdiiitrod  df  Jd9t  ?uw^«  ihi  ^l^^i  itbfltea  dtt« 
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^poji.  tl|e  map-  t^itk  reference,  to  that  event-^for  you  xe-' 
member  that  the  places  are  marked  with  crosses  on  the; 
map,  from  which  the  persons  are  expected  to  meet  the  fol-, 
lowing  night — that  the  places  are  fixed  upon,  and  yet  thia 
has  to  do  with  the  Revolution  of  1688  :-r-no.  Gentlemen, 
theirs  was  a  revolution  of  a  very  different  ns^ture— wild  as 
their  sicheaie  was,  and  inefficient  as  their  means  proved— r 
^nd  from  the  whole  of  what  passed  upon  that  Sunday,  I, 
put  it  to  you  as  reasonable  meit,  whether  you  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  their  plan  then  was  to  do.  that^  which 
spbseguently  they  did,  to  rise  on  the  night  of  Monday  the, 
9th^  and  to  march  to  Nottingham,  and  to  endeavour  to 
effect  that  which,  is  comprised  within  that  single  word— 

levolutioiu  > 

Gentlemen,  their  whole  conversation  for  several  hours 
is  upon  this  topic;  they  are  calculating  their  means,  jand 
^.e  considering  how  they  shall,  arm ;  and,  unwilling  as  I. 
;un  to  prejudice  your  minds  in  any  degree  upon  this. 
opcasioii,  yet  justice  must  be  done,,  and  you  will  recollect, 
the  expre83ions  of  Tu,rner,  which  have  been  treated  with 
ridiculcj  but  which.,  appear  to  me  very  seriops,  about 
^rawing  the  badger,  meaning  Colonel  Halton. 

Mr.  Denman.    No,  I  really  did  nof  treat  them  with 
ridicule. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.    Then   I   will  pass  it  byj%  but. 

you   will   remember  how  they  meant.on   the  Sunday  tA 

effect  their  purpose,  and  that  they  contemplated,  in  the 

jpbidest  manner,  tjie  murder  and  blopdshed  which  might 

ensue.  . 

.  (ientlejnen,  you  have  heard  niuch  respecting  the. 
conduct  of  these  two  witnesses,  and  that  they  were  Con- 
stabie3 ;  they  had  indeed  been  sworn  in  tyio  days  before, 
for  some  special  purpose^,  but.  they  are  Butterley  men, 
.bpth  men  employed  in  the  Iron- works  at  .  Butterley. 
Who  takes  Martin  to  thp  place?  one  of  the  Butterley 
][nen— a  man  of  the  name  of  Cope ;  they  are  invited  in  by 
the  people  of  the  house.  But  it  is  said,  these  persons  did 
^ot  communicate  what  they. learned  at  this  meeting; 
J^hy^ryoi^  heard  the  threats  and  you  saw  by  the  result^  how 
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fikely  those  threats  were  to  be  carried  into  execution 'f 
then,  seeing  the  assembly  to  dfetertdided^  and  with  thbsb 
threats  so  held  out  to  them^  was  it  at  all  to  be  wondercfd 
that  these  men  sliould  abstain  from  Jo^ving  information.    ' 
Then  it  is  said  these  men  differ  in  their  accounts ;  it  is 
a  trite  observation,  that  wliere  several  persons  come  to 
depose  to  the  same  factsf  slight'  variations  in  their  testi- 
mony so  far  from  diminishing  from  the  weight  of  tlieit 
testimony  are  a  confirmation  of  their  statement ;   for  ai^ 
their  attention  was  probably  directed  to  difiibrent  parts  of 
the  transaction,  orie  recollects  one  circamdtance  arid  thb 
other  another,  but  both  concur  in  the  main  fact,  namely, 
in  the  object  of  this  meeting,  that  the  p«sdns  pffeseAft 
were  plotting  and  contriving  for  the  busiriess  of  the  next 
day,  and  when  one  of  them  does  not  recollect  BrandretR 
moving  from  his  place  and  the  other  does,  it  shews  that 
they  come  here  to  state  the  troth,  and  thai  the  recollect 
tion  of  one  does  ndt  serve  him  to  state  one  trifling  fact 
which  the  memory  of  the  other  enables  him  td'do.    And 
what  struck  me  as  the  greatest  confirmation  of  their  story 
was  that  circumstance    Mr.  Denman  has    commented 
trpon,  namely,  the  recollection  of  the '  verses  recited  by* 
Brandreth ;  you  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
witness  attempted  to  repeat  them,  he  repeated  two  versei^ 
and  could  not  recite  the  rest;  the  memory  of  the  other 
was  stronger,  and  he  was  able  to  tecite  all  the  lines.  This; 
therefore,  strongly  showed  that  they  did  riot  come  with 
a  false  story.     Gentlemen,  much  comment  has  b^n  made 
by  Mr.  Denman  upon  some  of  the  lines,  tad  tKat  they 
talked  of  fighting  for  tread ;  but  do  you  remember  the 
concluding  lines?  **  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see^* 
when,  what  ?  when  we  must  endeavour  to  get  bres^d  :  we 
are  out  of  empl6yment  and'  musi  apply  to'  personi^  to 
give  us  employriient,  we  are  starving ;  (though  you  will' 
see  by  and  by  how  far  that  is  corrobbrated  by  the  situa- 
'tion  of  these  persons)  is  that  the  period  ?  no,  the  period 
is  arrived—"  when  government  opposed  must  be,"  the 
time  is  Come  when  the  governriient  is  to  be  oppolsed; 
and  how  f  by  ari  armed  force  colfedled  from  all  parts  of 

& 
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the  country,  who  spre  to  ^assemble  oa  the  following  night, 
who  are  to  compel  persons  to  join  them  if  they  will  nat 
•willingly  do  so,  who  are  to  procure  arms  by  any  means, 
by  theft,  by  robbery,  or  by  murder,  and  having  so  done 
to  march  to  Nottingham,  join  another  party  there,  and 
take  the  town  of  Nottingham. 

.  Then,  what  is  fixed  at  this  meeting  on  the  Sunday! 
that  they  are  to  meet  on  the  Monday  evening,  the  Souths 
wingfield  people  to  go  to  Hunt's  barn,  and  the  Pentridge 
and  Ripley  people  to  join  them  in  their  progress ;  but 
there  is  a  fact  stronger  than  any  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned,  which  cannot  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
any  man  that  this  was  a  long  preconcerted  and  prepared 
scheme — ^howcame  they  .with  pikes  upon  that  occasion, 
when  were  those  pikes  manufactured,  were  they  manufac* 
tured  upon  the  Monday  or  the  Sunday  in  expectation  of 
their  rising  on  the  Monday  night  ?  I  say  tluit  fact  shews 
to  demonstration,  that  this  was  not  a  sudden  ebullition 
upon  their  part  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bread,  but  that 
the  plan  had  been  long  contemplated ;  and  that  this  was 
the  time  chosen,  under  the  direction  of  the  man  at  the 
bar,  to  effect  their  purpose.  I,  therefore,  say  that  no  man 
alive  can  doubt,  after  the  meeting  on  Sunday,  after  tlie 
expressions  then  used,  after  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made,  that  this  was  a  long  preconcerted  scheme  ia 
these  persons,  and  that  rating  their  numbers  to  a  greater 
than  they  really  were,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
effect  more  than  they  were  enabled  to  do :  they  thought. 
the  time  was  arrived  when  government  could  be  opposed, 
and  it  was  fixed,  by  Brandreth  and  the  other  conspira^ 
tors,  that  the  rising  should  be  on  Monday  night  the  9th 
of  June. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  next  step  in  this  proceeding  r 
what  tiikes  place  en  the  Monday  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  ex* 
cuse  me  at  this  late  hour,  particularly  as  you  will  hear  the 
evidence  so  fully  recapitulated  by  and  by  by  his  Lord- 
ship, if  I  do  not  tro^ible  you  with  ever^-  expression  used^ 
and  every  circumstauce  that  toojk  place;  \^ixi  they  all. 
have  one  olyect  and  one  tcndejicy,  namely,  thai  these  per- 
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«oas  were  to  oppose  the  government  and  to  effect  a 
revolution. 

On  the  Monday  evenings  Brandreth  and  others  assem* 
bled  at  Hunt's  Bam ;  there  were  many  pikes  brought,  and 
some  of  them  had  fire-arms ;  but  they  were  deficient  in 
fire-arms;  they  then  proceed  in  their  progress;  and 
there  is  a  fact  worthy  of  your  attention,  that  it  was  in- 
teoded  they  should  be  at  Nottingham  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning.  They  began  meeting  about  nine  or 
ten  on  Monday  night,  at  Southwingfield.  I  will  not, 
however,  take  you  to  all  the  different  houses  to  which 
they  go,  but  it  is  most  important  for  you  in  forming  your 
conclusion,  to  attend  to  ail  their  acts  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  since  they  all  shew  that  these  persons  were  acting 
for  one  common  purpose,  and  towards  one  common  de* 
sign,  and  that  that  design  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  and  a  revolution. 

With  respect  to  the  acts  of  these  conspirators,  for  so  I 
call  them,  on  the  9th  of  June,  I  think  some  of  them 
are  first  spoken  to  by  Shipman,  who  saw  Brandreth  and 
George  Weightman,  and  one  or  two  others  in  Pentridge, 
going  towards  Hunt's  Barn,  and  Brandreth  then  said 
there  would  be  a  meeting  at  the  old  barn  of  Pentridge, 
Crich,  Wingfield,  and  Alfreton ;  that  there  were  arms  and 
ammunition  there,  and  more  would  be  taken  in  their  way 
to  Nottingham ;  that  a  band  of  music,  would  meet  thc^, 
that  there  were  thousands  more,  and  so  on.  Gentlemen, 
they  do  accordingly  meet  at  Hunt's  Barn,  and  I  think  that 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Turner  said,  that  either  at  Hunt's 
Barn  or  at  Pentridge,  I  am  not  certain  which,  George 
Weightman  said  they  expected  an  engagement  at  the 
Butterley  works,  which  circumstance  I  beg  you  will  keep 
in  your  recoUection  till  I  come  to  the  transaction  at  But* 
terley,  for  it  shews  that  at  that  time  Weightman  was 
aware  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Butterley  by  Mr.  Good* 
win.  Gentlemen,  they  meet  at  Hunt's  Barn ;  they  are 
then  marched  to  Hardwick*s,  to  Tomlinson's,  and  I  think 
they  procure  aims  at  both  places ;  they  then  go  to  Elijah 
HtiU's,  where  you  will  recollect  the  scene  that  took  place; 
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they  not  only  procured  anus  there,  buifc  they  insisted  npoti 
young  Mr.  Elijah  Hall's  accompanying  them ;  and  I  think 
tfaefe  were  expvetsions,  either  there  or  at  I'omiinson'sy  that 
a  great  gftng  froip  Sheffield,  and  a  cloud  firom  the  Nordi 
would  come  in  the  morning  and  svtreep  all  beforethem.  So 
that  they  qot  only  were  themselves  assembHng  in  this  part, 
hut  they  eithor  expeo^ted  or  held  it  out  by  way  of  tcrrerf, 
to  induce  persons*  to  jom  them,  thai  other  risings  of  a 
Mnilav  description  we^e  taking  place  througbout  ^ 
coi»ntry>  and  that  the  Shield  or  the  Yorkshire  people 
would  compel  them  to  go  with  them  in  the  morning  M 
they  did  Mot  that  night.  OendemcR^  they  then  proceed^ 
ed  ^  Walker^Sy  where  they  procured  tems^  and  amongst  tJbtt 
Wst  a  pistoly  Whieh  thi^  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  is  prov* 
c^  to  have  afterwards  tu^ed  i»£o  his  apron^  whieh  served 
as  a  belt. 

Gentlemen,  at  all  these  bouses  thehr  aets  are  of  a  similar 
aalHre  j  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms,  and 
ahto^f  pro^^nrtog  me»;  they  then  go  on  td  Bes1lwiolt*s>  and  t4 
SMlitel  Hunt's,  where  they  meet  with  a  more  friendly  re* 
eep4?ion^  and  then  proceed  from  Hunt-s  to*  the  house  where 
that  mdancbdy  transactiim  took  ptaee  of  the  death  ^  thd 
8ervaa«  of- Mrs^  H'epworth.  Gentlemen^  I  am  as  far  as 
tbe-Attomey  General  from  wishrng  that  that  ciiieumstanee 
d>ottM  be  (ttken  by  itself  at  sM  to  operate'  a^ast  the  9*v^ 
jKNBor  at  the  bar  in  this  prosecurtion>  but  it  i^^a  fact  which 
cannot  be  overleK!»ked  ;  for  what  was  the  reason  the  maft 
was  shot  1  were  they  to  procure  bread  by  force  ?  did  tbey 
ask  for  bread  and  for  provisions  at  this  hoase,  and  wera 
Aey  refused?  wtis  their  object  that  which  my  feairaed 
Friends  Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Denmaa  state  to  yem,  merely 
to  go  to  Nottingham  to  procure  food  i  tvas  that  a  motive 
which  would  have  induced  them  to  eomiisui't  this  dreadfai 
act  ?  No,  it  was  in-  furtherance  of  theiT  eoDfimoa  object 
of  levying  war  againsft  the-Government,  and  it  shows  «hai» 
they  were  prepared  to  fe[>elall'  opposition  that  i^u)d1ia 
made  to  theirviews,  and  that  if  theendproposed'Couldn^t^ 
be  accotfipliahed  but  by  lire  murder  of  their  ian4>cenit  ftli- 
low  subj^s  J  they  were  not  t-o  sitop  shdrK.  eyem'oi  dial 
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I  say,  therefore, although  you  are  not  to  try  this  man  as  fos 
murder^and  though  that  crime  is  not  to  influence  yourmiads 
to  find  him  guihy  of  the  offence  now  imputed  to  him^  yet  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  part  of  their  conduct^ 
and  as  shewing  that  they  w^e  prepared  at  that  time  ^^  to 
levy  war"  against  all  those  who  should  oppose  their  designs, 
end  that  if  their  designs  were  obstructed,  murder  might  be 
committed,  and  that  too  without  compunction,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  upon  that  oc- 
casion wasy  ^^  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  that  which  be  did  ;*' 
what,  Gentlemen,  was  it  the  duty  of  these  misguided  men, 
(misled,  if  my  learned  Friend  will  have  it  so,,  by  those  pub- 
lications which  he  says  have  been  spread  throughout  the 
couiitry,and  which,  for  ought  I  know,  might  have  operated 
upon  their  minds  in  conjunction  with  oUier  circumstances) 
^as  it,  I  say,  their  duty  to  commit  every  act  of  desperation, 
whether  it  was  robbery  or  the  destruction  of  their  fellotr 
subjects,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  common  design) 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  cas^,  lest  tbaC 
fact  should  operate  upon  your  minds  farther  than  as  it 
forms,  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and  as  it  shews  what 
they  were  prepared  to  do  in  case  of  resistance  to  their 
views ;  farther  than  that,  J  desire  you  not  to  consider  it^* 
and  I  wish  you  to  try  this  case  as  my  learned  Friend 
Mr.  Cross  desired  you  to  do,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
was  that  of  any  of  the  other  Conspirators ;  for  if  any 
other  of  the  Conspirators  were  upon  his  Trial,  this  fact 
to  which  they  were  all  accessary  and  all  consenting  must 
appear,  it  being  done  in  prosecution  of  their  common 
purpose,  and  as  indicating  to  what  pitch  they  were  pre*- 
pared  in  case  qf  opposition  to  go. 

Then^  Gentlemen,  after  this  event  they  proceed  with 
the  same  desperate  resolution  to  the  different  bptisea 
which  they  afterwards  attacked  in  their  ro^d.  First,  I 
think,,  toi  Mr*  Fletcher's ;  fronx  tus  bouse  they  pro<^eed  to 
Peoiridge  Jjanerend,  and  there  you  fiad  they  are  regukrly 
formed  and  orgaioaed,  and  pirt  into  v^nka^  Geutkmen^ 
iijiQa  thij^  p£^t  of  the  ease  fiHoeu^  lig^  jcem^rk  .was  madfi 
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by  my  learned  frietid  Mr.  Cross,  about  '•  the  word  of 
command"  and  '^  the  lock  step.**  But  this  is  too  serious 
a  case  in  my  view  of  it,  to  admit  of  any  light  remarks ; 
these  words  of  command,  and  the  arrangement  which  was 
made,  form  a  very  material  and  important  feature  in  the 
case ;  it  shews  that  they  were  organising  for  resistance— 
that  they  were  marshalled  in  regular  array ;  the  musket 
men  in  the  front,  the  pike  men  in  the  next  row,  and  other 
musket  men  in  the  rear,  so  as  best  to  oppose  any  force 
sent  out  to  meet  them  ;  that  is  a  circumstance  which  in 
some  of  the  old  writers  is  considered  as  an  Important 
feature  in  levying  war :  part  of  them  then  go  to  Buck-* 
land  Hollow,  others  of  them  go  up  to  the  Town  of  Pent- 
ridge,  and  at  Pentridge  a  very  important  part  of  the 
transaction  takes  place.  Their  scheme  was  to  go  to  Not- 
tingham, where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  a  force  there 
collecting,  and  therefore  in  Pentridge  town  George 
Weightman  was  dispatched  to  Nottingham ;  for  what  pur* 
pose  I  think  you  can  easily  infer :  one  of  the  witnesses  in- 
deed stated  that  it  was  to  bring  tidings,  and  to  n^eet  then^ 
at  Langley  Mill. 

From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Butterley,  and  it  wasi 
with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  that  I  desired  you 
to  recollect  the  previous  expression  of  George  Weight- 
man,  as  shewing  they  were  aware  of  preparations  at  But- 
terley to  resist  them,  and  that  they  expected  an  engage-, 
ment ;  the  fact  is,  preparations  had  been  made,  though 
many  of  the  persons  who  had  been  assembled  there  ^  bad 
dispersed  before  the  arrival  of  the  insurgents,  thinking 
that  they  would  not  come ;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  states,  that 
during  the  evening  he  heard  guns  fired,  and  homa  sound- 
ing, and  different  noises,  all  indicating  a  disturbed  state  of 
the  country ;  there  were  a  hundred  in  the  first  division. 
Mr.  Goodwin,  with  a  resolution  and  firmness  which  do 
him  infinite  credit,  opposed  their  designs,  and  prevented 
their  caking  any  one  from  Butterley  Works,  and  he  came 
put  and  reasoned  with  them,  and  represented  to  them  the 
peril  in  which  they  stood.  They  said  they  wanted  men  j 
p»  said,  <'  You  have  too  many  already  for  the  purj^ose  vo^ 
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have  in  view."  What  purpose  did  Mr.  Goodwin  conceive 
they  had  in  view?  Did  he  conceive,  with  my  learned 
Friends,  that  this  was  a  mere  assembly  of  unfortunate  ma« 
nufacturers,  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress^  who  wanted 
ibod,  and  that  they  were  merely  marching  to  Nottingham 
to  procure  labour  and  sustenance  ? — No,  no,  Mr.  Good- 
win knew  their  purpose  too  well,  and  he  accordingly  told 
them,  "  You  shall  have  no  assistance  here ;  you  have  too 
many  men  already."  Brandreth,  upon  this  remonstrance, 
knowing  there  would  be  resistance,  and  anxious  to  have- 
no  unnecessary  delay  in  his  march,  gave  the  word,  and  t^ 
party  immediately  marched  off  with  him,  Mr.  Goodwin 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  two  or  three  men  to  leave 
them,  but  you  recollect  the  expression  of  old  Ludlam» 
''that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  must  go  on.*'  One  or  two 
others,  who  were  actually  forced  into  their  ranks,  did  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  their  escape  into 
the  office,  arro  proceed  no  farther. 

From  Butterley  they   proceed  down  to  the  tarnpike- 
road,  and  their  numbers  then  became  very  considerable, 
for  when  they  got  to  Codnor  one  of  the  witnesses,  Hole,, 
stated  that  they  were  two  or  three  hundred.     Do  we  want 
evidence  of  their  purpose  beyond   that  already  given? 
Can  you  divine  any  other  purpose  than  that  which  they 
stated  on  the  Sunday  ?— namely,  that  tUey  were  going  to 
Nottinghan)  to  overturn  the  government.     If  you  can  re- 
collect Bacon's  speech,  in  the  kitchen  at  Codnor,  you  can 
tio  longer  have  any  doubt  on  your  minds.    He  there  ad- 
dressed the  people,  and  said— **  Government  had  robbed 
and  plundered  them  of  all  that  they  had  ;  this  was  the  last 
shift  they  ever  could  make,  and  they  must  either  fight  or 
starve !"  -  Have  you  any  doubt  after  that  expression  of 
Bacon    what   their  object  was  ?     At  Codnor  they  are 
joined  by  Barnes,  who  came  from  Swanwick,  a  perfectly* 
distinct  place.     How  came  Barnes  there  with  the  people 
from  Swanwick  ?T-what  induced  him  to  join  them  there  ? 
•^is  not  this  also  a  confirmation  of  the  scheme  you  heard 
detailed  on  the  Sunday,  that  they  were  to  rise  in  different 
places,  and  to  meet  and  march  together  to  Nottingham  } 
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He  accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  that  plan,  comes  and 
n^eets  theoi  at  Codnor,  with  the  Swan  wick  men^  and  be 
also  avows  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  march  tx> 
Nottingham ;  for  in  the  cqover^aiiofi  he  had  with  Hple  on 
hin  way  to  Nottingham  he  said  ^'  that  they  had  fbced  a 
fresh  Gqvemment  at  Nottingham^  and  were  going  tliere  to 
def<snd  it ;  that  it  w^s  all  over  in  London,  for  by  a  letter 
he  had  seen  the  day  before,  the  keys  of  the  Tower.  wQu}d 
be  given  up  to  the  Hampden  Club  party,  if  they  were  not 
already/'  Whj',  Gentlemen,  are  these  the  expressions 
and  the  conduct  of  perK>ns  who  were  merely  influe;nced 
by  .the  misery  of  their  situation  and.  the  want  of  food,  to 
collect  tc^ether  in  a  body  in  prder  to  proceed  to  Notting-, 
l^am  to  relieve  their  wants  i  Do  persons,  if  that  is  their 
only  object,  talk  of  a  new  Government— of  the  Parlia** 
ment  House  being  pulled  down<>*-«and  other  matters  of  the 
sam^  sort?*-[  say  it  is  impossible.  I  am  wasting  time 
really  iu  dwelling  upon  these  points,  but  in  a  case  of  xhis 
sort  it  is  desirable  you  should  liave  the  clearest  evidence, 
and  that  you  should  not  be  left  to  conjecture  ^bat  their 
object  was ;  and  you  have  it  here  confirmed,  by  every  ex- 
pressicm  tbey  used,  by  every  act  which  they  did,  after 
tKeir  meeting  at  Pent|:idge,  and  in  the  whole  course  of 
their  progress  towards  ^Nottingham. 

But,  Gentlemen,  what  is  passing  at  Nottingham  during 
thi$  time  f  they  were  to  be  at  Nottingham  between  two' 
iMid  three  in  the  niorniog;  they  were  delayed  in  their 
journey,  and.  could  not  effect  their  purposed  arrival  there 
af^  that  hour;  but  before  I  observe  on  what  wf^s  passing 
at  Nottingham,  let  me  proceed  ^ith  them  to  Langley 
!^iU:  when  they  came  to  Langley  Mill,  they  met  ^vith 
the  Vi3ry  person  who  had  been  dispatched  from  Pentridge, , 
George  W^ightman,  and  at  the  very  spot  at  which  he 
1V4S  to  meet  them;   one  of  the  witnesses  stated   thatr 
Weightman  had  a  private  conversation  with  Brandretb 
when  he  came  up,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  \yhat  that 
conversation  was,  except  ftom  their  subsequent  acts ;  the 
representation  he  himself  uaade  was  certainly  untrue,  that 
Nottingham  wa^.tftken;  bnt  pjrobably  having  stepped,  in 
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TreesoQ  too  far  to  retreat,  he  and  Brandreth  agreed  tO; 
tell  their  followers  that  Nottiogham  was  taken,  and  thai 
the  soldiers  were  in  their  barracks ;  and  their  objeci  in  io 
doing  must  have  been  to  keep  the  Party  togetheryand  to 
prevent  their  falling  off,  for  you  find  that  very  toon  after 
they  did  begin  to  desertt 

They  then  proceeded  to  Eastwood;  it  had  faeooma  at 
that  time  light, — indeed  it  had  been  day  flight  long  befpre, 
as  it  was-getting  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  at  this  time  the 
military  were  seen  advancing,  and  the  Insurgents  there* 
upon  dispersed :  but  what  passed  at  Nottingham  at  dMt 
ciritioal  hour  two  o'clock,  when  they  were  to  have  aiw 
rived  at  Nottingham  forest  ?  was  that  all  a  fable  on  th# 
p^rt  of  Brandreth  and  these  different  persons?  were  th^ 
to  march  to   Nottingham  forest  to  meet  nobody?  bad 
there  been  no  previous  conti'ivance,  and  no  previous  plot 
with  the  Nottingham  people?  you  have  it  in  evidence^ 
that  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  afterwards  an  hundred, 
assembled  at    Roper's  house;   and    how  armed f<««with 
pikes  and  guns,  the  same  in&truraenti  as  the  menfirom 
Pentridge  and  Swanwick,  and  other  places  in  tbait  heigh* 
bourhood  i\ere  armed  with:  can  you  have  any  doubt 
then  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  and  part 
of  the   same  conspiracy  ?-^r-it  shews  most  clearly,  that 
though  at  Nottingham,  their  force  was  much  inferior  to 
what   Brandreth    represented  to   his  followers,  yet  that 
there  was  an  actual  meeting  of  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  armed  in  the  same  w«y,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
same  means  to  procure  fire  arms.    Koper  indeed  reso- 
lutely resisted  them,  but  the  whole  shews  that  they  were 
acting  for  one  common  purpose,  namely,  that  which  had 
been  declared  by  Brandreth  and  the  rest  of  them  at  Pent- 
ri^e  before  they  set  out    Then,  Gentlemen,  are  not  the 
t\iro  points  made  out,  which  are,  I  say,  those  only  f^r  your 
consideration.    Have  not  these  peraons  met  \iik  hostile 
array  I  have  they  not  marched  for  a  considerable  distai^ce 
in  regular  order,  at)d  like,  a  mibtary  force^  are  tliese  things 
piroved  i  do  you  beheve  the  witnessei^  that  these  thing* 
passed  i  the  aots  tbetnselves  are  proved^  and  are  not  at« 
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templed  to  be  contradicted  in  evidence  by  my  learned 
friends ;  their  only  resourse  is  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
offence,  a,nd  to  dilute  it  into  a  misdemeanor,  instead  of 
that  charged,  namely,  High  Treason :  but  I  say  we  have 
proved  the  acts  ;  then  if  we  have  proved  them,  the  next 
and  the  only  other  point  for  your  consideration  is,  with 
what  intent  were  they  done;  were  they  done  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  object  of  overturning  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  introducing  a  revolution,  or  had  they  any 
other  object  which  human  ingenuity  can  suggest  or  in- 
rent.  I  thought  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cross  almost 
admitted  their  object,  when  he  descanted  to  you  upon 
those  publications  which  he  said  had  been  actively  dis- 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  to  the  amount,  T  think,  of 
forty>four  thousand  daring  the  winter;  and  my  learned 
jfriend  the  Attorney  General  had  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Cross, 
for  not  having  prosecuted  this  supposed  libeller  and  sup- 
pressed-the  publication,  though  it  turned  out  afterwards 
by  the  concession  of  Mr.  Cross,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  interfered,  but  that  the  arts  of  these  persons 
were  superior  to  the  exertions  of  the  civil  power ;  my 
learned  ftiend  says,  that  by  these  publications,  the  minds 
of  persons  suffering  want  and  privation  were  corrupted, 
and  that  some  artful  disaffected  peirsons  were  thereby 
endeavouring  to  .stir  up  disaffection  among  them.  So 
that  it  is  admitted  that  these  pamphlets  had  had  the  effect 
of  stirring  up  a  treasonable  spirit ;  but  when  it  is  found 
that  they  proceed  to  hostile  acts,  then  indeed  my  learned 
friend  would  endeavour  to  persuade  you  that  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  this  discontented  spirit,  which  he  adoiitft 
h^d  been  excited  throughout  the  north  by  means  of  these 
seditious  pamphlets  ;  that  it  did  not  arise  from  this  spirit 
of  disaffection,  or  from  a  view  to  change  the  Government, 
but  that  it  is  a  mere  riot  by  a  parcel  of  mechanics  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  incapable  of  getting  sustenance. 
Gentlemen,  is  there  any  evidence  of  this?  who  are  the« 
men  who  composed  this  assembly  ?  are  the  Butterley  men 
out  of  employment—were  they  called  ujK>n  to  join  this 
party,  because  they  wapted  sustenance  and  food  i  if  it . 
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was  meant  to  apply  only  to  persons  upon  that  ground^ 
why  should  they  have  recourse  to  the  Butterley  men  ? 
they  had  food  and  raiment,  they  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment; they  were  not  in  want,  and  yet  you  are  asked  to 
believe,  that  the  only  object  they  had  was  that  of  pro- 
curing food,,  and  that  they  were  entirely  incited  to  these 
outrages  by  their  miseries  and  their  misfortunes. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  when  difficulties  like  these 
occur,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ingenious 
theories  to  account  for  them,  though  to  common  under- 
standings, they  are  perfectly  clear,  for  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that,  in  spite  of  these  ingenious  theories,  you 
jcannot,  for  a  moment,  have  had  your  minds  led  asidK 
from  that  which  was  the  declared  and  avowed  object  of 
these  persons ;  declared  and  avowed  from  the  very  com- 
piencement,  to  the  close  of  these  transactions;  for,  whether 
you  begin  with  them  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pentridge,  or 
pursue  them  in  their  course,  the  next  night  you  find  their 
iivowed  object,  their  declared  purpose,  is  the  overturning 
of  the  Government. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  an  ioimaterial  fact,  I  am  sure,  in 
this  case,  but  one  which  will  not  escape  you,  that  you 
have  persons  from  different  places  all  associating  for  one 
common  purpose  ;  that  Brandretb,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Nottingham  Captain,*  is  a  person  whom  they  had 
from  Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  that 
place,  and  where,  as  it  appeared  from  the  number  as- 
sembled at  Nottingham  Forest,  there  were  other  persons^^ 
wicked  enough  to  enter  into  these  treasonable  and  wicked 
desigps.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  what  took  place  at 
Nottingham  forest,  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rolles- 
ton  the  Magistrate,  and  Captain  Philips,  of  the  state  of 
Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  during  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  and  morning  of  the  10th;  and  you  have 
from.  Mr.  Goodwin  evidence  of  what  passed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood during  that  night;  ^11  concuriqg  to  show  that 
ihete  was  an  unusual  agitation  prevailing  at  different 
places  at  the  same  instant^  evidently  proceeding  from  the 
lame  cau^. 
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Gentlemen^  I  believe  I  have  now  glanced  at  moat  of 
the  material  fs^cts  which  have  been  proved  in  this  case.  I 
have  stated  to  you^  more  than  once^  that  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  forget  when  you  come  to  perform  the  very 
important  functions  which  at  pr^ent  devolves  upon  you^ 
that  you  are  not  the  persons  appointed  to  judge  of  the 
law ;  what  is  the  law  upon  this  important  case  you  will 
receive  as  you  are  bound  to  do  from  those  learned  persons 
to  whom  the  constitution  has  delegated  that  authority^ 
who^  as  I  before  stated  to  you>  are  acting  under  the  same 
sanction  with  respect  to  the  exposition  of  the  law  as  you 
are  with  respect  to  the  judgment  you  are  to  form  upon 
the  facts,  and  upon  the  application  of  the  law  to  those 
facts;  and  I  ami  perfectly  confident  that  whatever  com- 
miseration you  may  feel  for  the  unfortunate  individual 
who  is  placed  at  the  bar,  however  much  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  regaid  (although  it  forms  no  part  whatever  of 
your  present  consideration^  the  other  unfortunate  persons 
who  are  named  in  this  Indictment,  I  say,  whatever  com- 
miseration you  may  feel  for  this  unfortunate  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  or,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Denman  has  stated  to  you 
with  great  address  in  the  close  of  his  address,  however 
much  you  may  wish  that  these  persons  should  not  ulti- 
mately escape  unpunished,  these  are  not  matters  for  your 
piesent  consideration,  the  question  before  you  is,  has 
Brandreth  been  guilty  of  the  acts  charged  upon  him  in 
this  Indictment;  if  he  has  then,  Qentlemen,  you  have  a 
superior  duty  and  superior  motives  to  look  to  than  com- 
ndis^ration  for  an  individual^  you  have,  give  me  leave  to 
sayji  intrusted  to  you  th^  future  safety  and  well  being  of 
the  public  at  large.  However  novel,  and  thank  God  it  is 
novelji  the  commission  of  this  o£fence,  yet  still  when  com- 
mitte^,^  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  affecting  not 
merely  individual  but  our  public  security  and  happiness  ;, 
do  not  be  led  away,  therefore,  by  any  notions  that  this  is 
an  attempt  tp  introduce  a  new  crime  or  a  new  offence*— 
it  is  ai^  offence  known  to  the  law  as  long  as  the  law  has 
existed,  although  we  have  had  the  good  fprtune  not  to. 
have  experienced  its  frequent  commission*    Butif  upoa 
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ofthiscase^  (for  by  those  and  hy  those  alone  your  judg- 
ment is  to  be  guided)  you  find  the  conclusion  inevitable 
that  the  acts  charged  against  the  Prisonefs  were  com- 
mitted^ and  that  they  were  done  for  the  purpose  which  is 
imputed  to  them  and  which  they  themselves  avow,  how- 
ever much  you  may  feel  for  the  individual,  however  you 
may  comikii^erate  his  sitvation  and  tliat'  of  Uis  accom- 
plices, you  will  recollect  that  you  have  a  higher  and 
superior  consideration  i6  att^nil  Cby  namely^  the  due 
administration  of  justice  and  the  future  safety  of  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards*  GeAtltai^i  o^  the  Jury, 
Ibis  trial  has  alfe^^dy  taken  up  a  c<lnsider&b)e  time  yisster- 
day  aftd  to  day,  and  it  is  mj  duty  to  sma  nf  the  evktenc^ 
to  you  with  sttob  ebserratiofKs  asi  tbuy  occirr  in  tii^^ouMe  of 
Btatiftg  it,  that  eannot  be  d6ne  wkhoiit  a  eMsid^mble  &ib^ 
ploymeni  of  time ;  as  you  Oentleaien  cannot  go  home  to 
night  Ml  any  event,  tliere  wiH  be  nO'  iticottvenieiwje  in  a* 
jowpniffg  to  to-Biortdw  wletmng  that  1  may  perfo^ni  tojr 
duty.  You  bate  afready  gkven  a  great  dteaJ  of  Bttemion> 
and  perhaps  yoti  witt  be  niofe  pr^payed  to  give  that  atten^ 
tion  which  is  sliH  fiecessary  to  marrow  tham  this  evening : 
as  to  myseff  I  am  not  of  course  move  strong  than  1  wa-s  in 
the  montitig,  but'  f  shotrld  be  aWe  to  go  throogb— how- 
ever if  it  i«  equafly  cOtfveftient  to  you  1  thitik  it  wifl  be 
apon  the  «vhole  better  to  go  ihroWgh  it  in  the  morning; 
eoari'der  of  it  6entlet]leD>  and  let  me  kna^  what  is  your 
wish  upon  the  subject. 

Foreman  of  the  Jwhf.  yif  Lord  we  Wish  to  adjourn 
to  the  morning. 

Lord  Chief  Barm  Richards.  I  believe  Qentlemen,  that 
tvifl  betlie  b'est  for  you  and  for  me,  and  for  the  puibKhV 
justice  of  the  country. 

Adjomnei  to  tio^^morrow  morning  eight  o'clock 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION,   DERBY, 
Saiurdajfy  18th  October,  IQ 17. 


Jeremiah  Brandreth  was  set  to  the  Bar,- 

SUMMING    UP. 

LORD  CHIEF  BARON  RICHARDS, 
.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jary, 

I  have  now  to  request  your  attention  while  I  state  to  yoa 
the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  before  you  upon  this 
Trial,  and  suggest  sucb  observations  as  occur  to  me  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  order  to  relieve  you  from  any  appre- 
hension, such,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  excited  in 
your  minds,  that  the  Judges  will  at  all  interfere  with 
your  province.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  no  Judge 
upon  this  bench  has  now,  nor  ever  had,  any  more 
inclination  to  trespass  upon  your  province,  than  the 
learned  Counsel  himself  can  wish  that  they  should. 

Gentlemen,  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  Jeremiah  Bran- 
drethy  otherwise  called  John  Coke,  otherwise  called  the 
Nottingham  Captain,  is  charged  by  the  indictment  before 
you,  with  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  that  crime  has 
been  truly  described  to  you  as  the  highest  known  to  the 
law  of  England  ;  and  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
that  it  includes  every  other  crime,  and  therefore  it  re- 
quires, most  particularly,  that  which  it  has  already  re- 
ceived, great  patience  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Jury ;  but  it  is  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  that  gO"^ 
vern  other  cases  ;  you  are  to  consider  and  weigh  the 
evidence,  and  you  are  to  decide  according  to  that 
evidence,  applying  tp  it  the  law  as  you  shall  understand 
it,  from  the  best  opinion  the  court  can  form  upon  the 
subject ;  you  will  address  yourselves  to  this  duty,  with 
all  the  impartiality  which  I  am  sure  belongs  to  you,  and 
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jou  will  find  your  verdict  according  to  that  evidence, 
however  painful  it  may  be.  If  you  should  feel  yourselves 
compelled  to  find  the  Prisoner  guilty,  you  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  doing  so  if  you  are  of  opinion  he  is  guilty, 
for  you  are  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence : 
'  If  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  will 
satisfy  your  consciences  in  so  finding,  and  you  will 
receive  great  pleasure,  and  so  will  every  person  who  hears 
you.  The  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be  which  you  give 
upon  this  subject,  will^  1  am  satisfied,  be  agreeable  to  the 
evidence. 

This  crime  being  to  be  tried  like  all  other  offences,  I 
now  proceed  to  state  what  the  charge  is.  The  indict- 
ment states  in  the  first  count,  that  the  Prisoner,  with 
divers  other  persons,  being  traitorously  assembled  and 
gathered  together  against  our  Lord  the  King,  wickedly, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  did  levy  and  make  war 
agaiust  him  within  this  realm,  and  being  so  assembled 
together,  arrayed  and  armed  against  our  Lord  the  King, 
did  then,  with  great  force  and  violence,  parade  and  march 
in  an  hostile  manner,  in  and  through  divers  villages, 
places,  and  public  highways,  and  did  then  and  there 
traitorously  attempt  and  endeavour,  by  force  and  arms, 
to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Government  and  Constitution 
of  this  realoi,  as  by  law  established.  That  is  the  charge 
in  the  first  count,  and  upon  this  charge  a  question  will 
arise  in  point  of  law, — what  is  the  levying  of  war,  accord* 
ing  to  the  true  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  ? 

Inhere  is  another  count,  which  charges  him  with  havingy 
with  divers  other  persons,  compassed,  imagined,  invented, 
devised,  and  intended  to  deprive  and  depose  the  King  of 
and  from  the  style>  honor,  and  kingly  name  of  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  this  realm,  and  with  having  committed 
divers  acts,  in  order  to  prove  the  compassing  and  imagina- 
tion he  had.  We  cannot  know  what  passes  in  a  man's 
mind,  except  from  something  which  proceed^  from  him . 
in  the  way  of  act  or  declaration. 

There  is  another  charge,  that  he  and  other  persons 
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btmspired  to  lery  war  against  the  King,  iti  order  to  com* 
pd  hitn  to  change  his  measures^  and  ander  that  count 
the  indictment  states  the  same  ac^ts  as  are  applied  to  th^ 
second  charge,  whic^b  aicfts  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
in  the  course  of  the  statement  of  the  evidence  to  be 
attempted  to  be  proved.  You  wiH  say  whether  they  are 
Hfttisfactorilv  established. 

Now,  GentlemeTi,  it  is  very  important  that  you  should 
utt^^rst^nd  clearfy  what  is  meant  by  the  ternrs  in  the  Act 
of  Parfiament  "  levying  war  against  the  King."  It  mast 
be  levied  against  the  King  in  his  realm.  Ihe  words  may 
itppfy  to  divers  things,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  by 
st;(thig  how  many  things  may  be  considered  as  a  levying 
of  tfraf  within  this  Act  of  Parliament.  I  shall  endeavour,  * 
tiy  very  shortly  stating  to  you  the  law,  as  I  understand  it, 
lo  be  unquestionably  settled,  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute  very  clear/  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  acts  which 
arfif  given  in  evidence  before  you,  and  then  you  will  consi- 
der Whether  the  acts  so  proved  bring  the  Prisoner  withiii 
l!be  hx9  as  I  jfthall  endeavour  to  state  it. 

Tfre  Act  of  Pafrliament  in  which  are  the  words  levying 
of  war,  and  that  are  now  to  be  construed,  is  the  Statute  of 
«5lSr  Etlward  II L  The  Act  runs  thus—*'  when  a  man 
doth  compass  (ft  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,*' 
and  so  on,  enumerating  some  other  things  which  are  not 
now  the  subject  of  consideration  ;  '*  or  if  a  man  do  levy 
War  against  our  liord  the  King  in  his  realtn,  he  is  guilty  of 
High  Tl'reafeon  ;'*  the  words  are— ^*  if  a  man  do  levy  war 
against  the  King  in  his  realm.*  Then  the  question  is, 
what  h levying  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm?  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  will  read  to  you  an  exposition  of  this  law,  in 
Words  %vhrch  are  very  short  and  very  clear,  and  being  short 
atjd  clear  I  rather  prefer  to  use  them  as  my  own,  instead  of 
my  own,  ^hich,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  clear. — "  If  there 
is  am  insurrection,  that  is,  a  large  rising  of  the  people,  in 
order  by  force  and  violence  to  accomplish  or  avenge,  not 
any  private  object  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels 
of  their  own,  but  to  effectuate  any  general  public  purpojse, 
that  is  considered  by  the  bw  as  a  levying  of  war."    There 
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must  be  an  insurrection ;  force  iQust  accompany  that  insur- 
rection ;  and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of  a  gencfral  nature ; 
.but  if  all  these  circumstances  concur^  that  is  quite  suffici- 
ent to  constitute  the  offence  of  levying  war.  ^ 
Gentlemen^  I  think  I  may  venture  to  state  to  you  from 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  the 
course  of  a  pretty  long  life>  from  the  decisions  of  Courts 
of  law,  and  from  the  opinions  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  Lord  Coke,  and  every  other  person  who  ha3 
written  upon  this  subject,  that  what  I  have  now  stated  to 
you  is  the  correct  result,  and  a  faithful  declaration  of  the 
law.    If  there  is  an  insurrection,  that  is,  a  large  rising  of 
,   the  people,  in  order  by  force  and  violence  to  accomplish 
or  avenge  any  private  object  of  their  own  ''  that  would 
not  be  High  Treason,  that  would  not  be  levying  ,war 
against  the  King ;  but  if  it  be  to  e£bctuate  any  general 
public  purpose,  that  is  considered  by  the  law  as  a  levying 
of  war."    There  must  be  an  insurrection ;  force  must  ac- 
company that  insurrection,  and  it  must  be  for  an  object  of 
a  general  nature ;  but  if  all  those  circumstances  concur, 
insurrection,  force  attending  it,  and  the  object  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  levying  war. 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  a  publip  object;  therefore  tu- 
mults that  have  a  private  object,  in  which  the  parties  have 
private  individual  interests  are  distinguished.    They  are 
distinguished,  indeed,  by  the  Statute  itself  from  attacks 
on  the  regal  authority  of  the  realm.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear,  as  indeed  has  been  contended,  that  the  insurrec-i> 
tion  or  tumult  under  consideration,  was  only  the  effect  of  a^ 
prevailing  spirit  of  tumult,  violence,  or  disorder,  directed  to 
apy  private  object,  or  any  thing  but  an  attack  aimed  at 
the  Royal  authority  of  the  realm,  that  would  not  be  Trea* 
son,  and  no  person  who  administers  the  law  will  ever,  I 
trust,  attempt  to  confound  tumults  of  the  sort  I  have 
mentioned  with  Treason,  which  is  an  attempt  to  overturn . 
the  established  Government  of  the  country;   as  for  in- 
stance, in  order  to  put  a  plain  case,  which  is  a  very  clear 
one,  and  in  putting  which  X  am  using  the  words  of  a  y^ry  > 
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fttkt  JiMl^r-^*^  if  «t  h^S  ^'n^i  a^^^ble  togettittr,  mA 
^fdtllh  9o¥ti&  iS^itoy  "a  pieiH:k;crkr  ind<>9^i1e,  for  ih^tiM:^,  ^t 
ii  4MI  kti  Mtiick  o^  a  j^^tMi*^  mi^te ;  ft  i^  ^  high  iklii^ 
meanor^  but  nik  Ti^tiskM ;  ki%  <f  1^^  •^^s^kiibte  With  Foi^^ 
«6  ^iM:  fo  '^«ii  «b  ^11  iiic}o&u(i«^>  ^hat  h  6f  k  'gimM  tod 
)Mblic^«IM^,  Mid  k«oM«)ftut(^s  ^e^i^c^  f  iS^d^^^KM^A 
HjMMtvltMAf  hh  M  Hf^s^feblag^  ^f  y«f^n  WMh  Mce  to  de- 

<«!*Mfi!A«fd  ^6  a  Ip^f ^it^  ^bj%tt>  '#G^(I  ik>t  1^  ^^li^((^*; 

^f  all  olferi^iiris  Mittilitigil-,  AM;  has  b^feh  k^  ^««kl1y  te  b% 

%iU  f)r(fee^(l  tb  «M1^  %b«  ^Vi^ehbe^  «lhd  I  1^^«^  yot  t» 
l!!tyifisid^  "^b^et  %h^  h^ti^M(^ioiil^  ^  >4hit:h  ^:fo6  h«^ 
\¥sktA  Wd^  the  ^(^  ^f «  Mid  vi^elAft  t«iil«llt)  h^^Me^t  M^ 

f^e,  k9c  iH^eihet  k  ^%i  fot^A^  ^Vpb^  off  iilteri^th§ 

I  m^  It  'fiMr  ^^  «<)l^th]fM'«KI,  Vit^KM  My  'd«)%M  of  th€ 
tm\^  of  t^  ^rt^dsMi^il'/lhal  it  %  tVeai^^il  %d  ¥aiM  »fi  imkit- 
f^^foh^--^  ^i^ftjiffb  'Any  M«kWal  gf i«t^«)fc«uu4:o  «ll»  %bt» 
established  law  or  religion — to  punish  Magi^Mfto-^^^o  tit"- 
tt^ifte  llfhdvlifiM  ^  ^  g^deftil  ^d«^M¥i-^to  <ebl^4]ct  Ae 
^«MtMi  oflNMil^  ^^^^  hm  ^f  Wlkk  M  mWeSi  force  «l 
l»a¥e  t^n  described  %V  ihfe  <*Vfd«ifee-*^  ("dt- -tfAy 'dlhi^f 
]^tatif6^ebticerhiffg  th^G«)Vei<Mi^M.  of  &))«Alie  ahd  gMtgi^l!! 
to^tfte.    A  Ad,  OWitkm^h,  thfe  ^ftiJe  bf  it  ife  verycteai--"^ 

itfl^metfohd  df  thi^  httttti^,  tlh^mgh«otl($v^iIed(fi^Mfy 
agkhf^  the  f^^rftdh  df  1Jb«  Klll^,  ^«H^  y^l  «rh  ^fiudk  ii{>6^  ^ 
negftl  bflSice,  ftWd  dtt  th*  ihAj^y  o>f  Ms  G^Verhtti^it ;  «hey 
tfetid  «6  *dl8«tyhrfc  -aB  Gbv^rhHitfAt>  'i«>ctetj,  ktii  «f der ;  ft* 
thte  Kifeg  is  bound  iti  dtfty  tb  wiforce  «he  Atts  '<yf  the 
I^gi^ltttdi'^,  arid  \}pho\i  the  ItiWs ;  khy  t^ii^Vthiie  theli^fcm 
to  ifbis  faiust  In  it^  c(yns^ti^tti*b3  e^tettd  to  the  t^MMj«gei)il^ 
of  Wfe  p6t*soft  atid  ObVefnfih Wt,  by  ?ft WlVihg  ^it  6wie  ib  'ft 
g^heml  destru<5tidtl ;  ahd  in  this  ^rleW  thta  *pfc<BS«fc  «if 
TVeasbA  Mh  fyroperfy  aridiJec^^HIy  %Hhm  *t1l*  elatf»  i* 
tile  Adt  of  P&HiUmt^tv  a^  to  )i!vyittg  W^r«Kfttti!ft%h64ti^. 
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Von  will  teavi  the  goo4n®4  to  recoHect  what  I  have  given 
5'bu  the  trbubte  of  hearing  from  me ;  and  if  I  have  ihade 
myself  nndert tood  by  JrdU,  I  think  you  Will  have  very  little 
*rfRcdlty  iti  kilderstfending  the  nature  of  your  duty  tapoh 
ihls  imjiottaht  bccasion ;  the  duty  Itself  I  atei  sure  you  wHl 
^ichat-ge  fairfiAilly. 

There  !sj  as  I  tbld  yoU  before,  in  the  Indictment,  ahB- 
ih^T  diarge ;  l^kHeeti  there  are  two  other  charges,  which  aite 
hrttbdttcfed  by  i  ♦jeW  Act  of  Parliitnent,  Aiade  iti  the  S6th 
-Jrear  of  his  pVesetit  ^ajfesly's  reign,  an^  Wiifch  is  to  lak 
ho  Ibhgtr  than  His  Majesty's  life,  and  a  Rttte  time  aftef- 
ipeards,  hul  during  that  period  it  isthfe  law. 

^  If  any  person  shall,  <Juring  the  natural  life  of  thfe 
King,  and  until  the  end  of  the  hext  sesslott^^  Parliament, 
after  a  demise  of  the  Crbwh,  within  tlie  reallm  Br  without, 
TOmpdss,  iiilagine,  invent^  devise^  or  intend  death  orde- 
sni-iictidh,  ot  atiy  bodily  hariil,  tending  to  3eath  or  de- 
itrtibtlorl,  ^tid  so  on,  6t  to  deprive  or  depose  him  from  thfe 
style,  honour,  atid  kiligly  iiame  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realiii,  or  bfany  other  of  His  Mfijesty'fc  dominions  bt 
fcotintries,  or  to  levy  war  agaihst  His  Majesty  withitl  thia 
i-ealiti,  in  brder,  by  force  or  constraint;  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures  or  coutisels,  or  in  order  to  put  an^ 
force  or  constraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  botH 
houses,  or  either  house  of  l>arliament.*'  Then  there  arS 
other  particulars  stated,  and  then  the  Act  declares  that  if 
any  man  shall  declare,  by  overt  act,  such  intention,  be 
shall  be  giiilty  of  High  Treason.  These  are  stated  as  two 
of  the  charges  in  this  indictment,  and  the  question,  Ge!i-^ 
tlettten,  k — Whethet  the  Prisoijer  at  the  bar  is  or  1$  hJt 
gtiilty  of  any  one  6f  these  three  charges. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  Wttti^s  who  is  called  ott  the  part  df 
thfe  prbsecotibrt  is  Ahthony  Martin.  Gentleinen,  you  re- 
collect that  thfe  ei^idence  is  all  on  one  side — there  is  no  tes- 
timony on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner — ^tib  attempt  even  to 
contradict  an^  of  the  Witnesses  for  the  prosecution  -  many' 
of  the  witnesses  fur  the  prosecutidn  Have  passed  even  with- 
out any  ctbss  fexaminatibh ;— the  learned  Coiinsel  in  then: 
speeches  hare,  as  they  #ere  at  petfect  liberty  to  do,  eridea* 
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;  voured  to  throw  imputations  upon  some  of  the  evidence 
delivered  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  And,  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
contradict  the  testimony  oq  the  part  of  the  crown,  you  ai:e 
bound  to  examine  the  testimony,  and  to  see  whether  it 
demands  that  degree  of  credit  in  your  minds  on  which  you 
.  ought  to  act.  Anthony  Martin  says  he  was  in  the  service 
.  of  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Company  at  Butterley— -we  know 
that  they  were  Iron-founders-^this  was  a  mile  from  Pent- 
ridge — he  says  that  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June  he  went  to 
Pentridge  with  John  Cope,  who  was  in  the  same  service 
with  him— they  went  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  man,  it  appears,  was  asked  by  Cope  to  go 
along  with  higo^—- that  he  wanted  to  see  about  his  potatoes, 
and  that  he  then  told  him  he  had  some  business  there — 
that  they  went  into  Weightman's  croft,  and  after  some 
little  time,  a  little  girl  came  out,  and  asked  Cope  his  comr 
panion  to  go  into  the  house — she  did  not  ask  him  he  says^ 
but  he  went  into  the  house  along  with  Cope«  The  witness 
proceeds  to  say,  that "  they  a$ked  us  to  walk  into  the  par- 
lour— we  found  in  the  parlour  a  good  many  persons,  and 
amongst  them  one  called  the  Captain— his  name  I  after- 
wards foi^nd  to  be  Brandreth" — he  looks  at  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  he  says  that  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the 
man  whom  he  found  there,  who  was  called  captain— he 
says  "  many  men  came  in  after  I  came  in— the  dress  and, 
appearance  of  the  Prisoner,  were  different  at  that  time 
from  what  they  are  now — he  had  on  a  pair  of  grey, 
trowsers  and  a  brownish  great  coat — he  was  shaved,  and  as 
the  witness  described  it,  *'  he  looked  decent" — he  says 
*'  there  were  others  there" — George  Weightraan,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  a  good  deal,  Ormond  Booth,two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Joseph  Weightman  and  Thomas  Weightman., 
*'  When  first  I  went  in  I  found  those  persons  there  together, 
with  the  Prisoner — afterwards  William  Turner  came  in  :-:- 
whien  Cope  and  I  first  came  into  the  parlour  the  couver-^ 
sation  was  about  the  revolution."  You  may  perhaps  ask 
yourselves.  Gentlemen,  what  they  meant  by  the  revolution , 
of  which  they  spoke— did  they  speak,  as  has  been  sug* ' 
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gested,  of  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688  ? — that  would 
be  perfectly  innocent^  and  it  might  be  laudable ;  but  we 
must  consider  whether  that  was  the  revolution  they  spoke 
of,  or  whether  they  alluded  to  any  other,  and  if  so,  to 
what — he  says  *'  the  Prisoner  was  the  principal  spokes- 
taian — he  had  a  map  in   his  hand — ^he  pointed  out  the 
places  upon  the  map  where  the  people  were  to  meet,  and 
he  said  there  would  be  no  good  done  except  there  was  a 
complete  overturn  of  the  government"— that,  Gentlemen, 
is  hardly  consistent  with  any  allusion  to  the  Revolution 
tiodei'  King  William  the  third  in  I688. — He  had  a  map  in 
his  hand,  pointing  out  the  different  places  at  which  the 
people  were  to  meet,  and  he  said  no  good  could  be  done 
except  there  should  be  a  com  pleat  overturn  of  the  govern- 
ment—he said  there  were  crosses  or  marks  upon  the  map  to 
find  out  the  places  the  more  easily— other  men  came  in,  as 
be  Said  before,  and  as  they  came  in  they  asked  the  captain 
different  questions  about  the  present  business,  namely  the 
revolution.  "  I  know  Shirley  Asbury;  he  came  in  a  little  after 
me^ — the  Prisoner  sat  near  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  many  questions  were  asked  about  the  present  overturn 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  and  what  proceedings  they 
were  to  go  about  in  this  business — the  talk  was  all  about  this 
business— they  all  answered  one  among  another ;  they  were 
to  take  proceedings,  as  they  declared,  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment, or  else  there  would  be  no  good ;  that  they  were 
to  assemble  the  next  daj^  that  is  Monday,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dusk-*-the  Pentridge  people  were  to  meet  at  Peritridge, 
the  Wingfield  people  were  to  meet  at  a  stone  quarry.  The 
village  of  Wingfield  is  about  a  mile  from  Pentridge.  Then 
he  said,  that  Brandreth  said  that  they  wotild  go  to  Not- 
tingham Forest— that  they  were  to  assemble  together, 
and  to  meet  there  in  a  large  party  and  to  take  the  town  of 
Nottingham— that  they  were  to  meet  in  the  Forest  about 
two  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday— the  other  people,  that  is 
.  to  say,  ^U  the  country  round,  were  to  rise  at  the  same  lime, 
at  ten  o'clock.     Then  the  Prisoner  said,  that  what  they 
meant  by  the  other  people,  and  all  the  country,  was  Shef- 
field,  Manchester,  and  many  other  places."    The  wltaes« 
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does  not  recollect  what  tlap^e  pl5K5eavBert,e:^«ep(^She%l^ 
and  •lylan^bester,  Jinc^  other  pUces  VfhexQ  thi?  riaijjig  wa# 
tp  be  at  t^n  o'clock,  ^acl  that  tl\^  Vxi^mx  ^a&  ^  f^Xim 
\^ho  named  those  plaqe^  a^  whicl;i  t^i^  risings^  w^re;  ^o  Ijvc 
at  ten  o'clock  the  next  night  William  Tu^o^r,  U^  ^t^ 
came  in  after  him.  You  will  have  the  gpo^^es^^  Q.en^k- 
inen,  to  attend  to  this. — '^  William  Turner  a$ked  about  tJn^ 
guns  and  pikes — where  they  werq ;  and  be  asilf ed  foji;  their 
estimate  of  the  guns  and  pikes.  The  p^opl^  there  ^d 
they  had  none ;  then  he  said  Ui^  parisbj  Wingfield  (hf 
was  a  Wing^eldman),  was  paore  forv^^di  tban  t^ieir^  ;  \^ 
sa^d  he  had  ^ot  an  estimate  made  of  everjf  ^un,  pistolj 
and  sword,  that  the  parish  had."  Ypfl.  rememb^rj,  GentJ^ 
men  (an4  I  ^hall  state  to  you  by  and  by),  attacks  w^r^ 
made  on  the  houses  in,  the  parish  of  Wingfiel(jlj/^ud.a  4?r* 
claraiion  on  the  part^  of  those,  who  ipade  th^  attack;,  of 
the  number  of  arms  that  they  hMgotj  of  eyery  giuft, 
pistol,  and  sword,  that  th^  p,^rish  h^d.  William  Ti^mea; 
wante4  to  know  the  reason  why  they  bM.  not  donj^  the 
same :  np  reason  appeaxs  to  have  bp^iji,  givea  ^  that  acn 
cording;  to  the  evid^nc^,  Then  Tvir^ei;  sai^^  djfc^y  bftdt  forty 
]^ike?  in  ^  ^tpne  quarry  to  spai;e  j  they  thcui  talked  about 
^ei^iog  arms,  and  goiog  abpr^t  to  dema^ii  ^rms ;  and  it 
was  declared^  tha,t  if  the  persoqs^  of  Vfbptp.  U^y  deiEAiidedl 
arms,  did  not  deliver  them,  th^y  w&^e  to  tal^e  tb^  withr 
out  thi^ir  coQS^n,t:  this  was  said  by  I^udlam  tp^  WiUiaai 
Turner  and  by  Parkei,-!rhe  says  he  wa&  ther^  ^qini  um  in 
the  morning  till  tbrej^.  or  four  in  the  {^ftcKuppn ;  he  left 
^n^e  popple  tjhierp  i^t  that  time  j  be  ^aya,  "  Many  pciv- 
8p?ifi>  du/in^  tb^  timp  I  vft^.  tbercj  <?qtfla.(?  «>.>vhQWi  1  did 
not  know;  bijkt  ^hi^jsjaa  the  i?ubject  P^  Ulf  ca«tvec»ali<m 
during  tlje  whpk  ti^ie  t^atj  I  ^*yed  thef^e,  I  had  ^at 
l^nown  the  Prison^  before— I  nevi^r  saw  hia>,  but  they. 
called  Ifim  Capt,ain.'*  Thet>  he  saya  "  the  ^rifipn^r  was  the 
person  principally  applied  to,  by  tbp  gju^^jkon^  that  weie 
asked.  He  does  npt  reppllject  George  W^igbtmaa  saymg. 
^ny  thlrjg ;  tl>ere  were  ip  tb^  rjppm,  in.  the  eparjse  of  the 
day,  forty  p^r^pn^ ;.  aboj^jt  tvf.enty  ^t  QR^  time,  Robert 
l^oprp  ^?^.!therQ;.,be.  \YaflL%  Itiipl^Xipat  MnoKes&yick 
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w«  t;h^if.>  he.wift  *  P^i||ii4g0  mm  k  hft  s^qj^  b^  cfej^  pot 

Hein^l  tara  oal^aiKl  not  ^jeii^.  . 
No  bloody  soldiers     '  *" 

^i9!i  peiwj39  oP  tkt  mm^  of  J^oKififpb  Weigbiimiiik  n^A 
tbere^  Ihe  dki^  oftl^iD  w^aIo  90  tio  KcMbiiitgbwiL  t^«sA 
>^'WJ:  V4IA  doing-  tbeoo^  anol  ihcoe  wo  nmaey  eoHefiifi^  til 
|)ie  voooi  in  orctei>  to  defii&y  hio  expeniea.    Tkn^.  okf^fOi  ^ 
lending'  hjoL  thece  wait  tai  see  whalhei  ihe  (iMpli^  \ilEiAr« 
would  h^  Mady  to  meot  tAw^^rfe]!  tbta  assewbM  ani  tii«k 
wmpa^VMia  9ib  a  propei)  tioiev  nd  WeigbtoAaa  was^  to  Mf 
|»ni  and  la4  ibe  party  knewv    tioltingbaia  i»  iif»u(lMQ 
fnileaoffi  bo  «ajcs  the  PriaeoerMoiQila  ft  letter  u^dri^ 
ym^  \%  IQ  Wi^igbtaao  to  aaod  it  b j  himi  to  aoiM  fM»ui 
Kit  ^K^iof^ni.     Whoa  JMbe  Keswick  cty^no  ift  ho  loqM 
Dound  |}iQ  F«Mni>  aadisaird  bethought  th«re  wero  toonnaaji 
^  thai  b«iiii099  'i  hal  noAinfp  waa  dme  in  oonstMfaooct 
ill  iboft  oba^viitiaii.    Ho  aah^  tjie  Fsisoaen  hqw*  ho  did<) 
^.P«ifipoo«  di^not  rotfoiloet  hina,  audi  AfaoVos^^k  Mid« 
\  ^amo  mlhr  yvii:  a  Uttio  way/  along  t^jba  coad,  aacl  ho  thfiO 
iQf^katect  hiob    TliaD  William  Ttimor  talkisd  oift  ^imwi^ 
^0  badges ;  tbalv  by^  li^bkiny  a  littk  stta^v:  i»  tbo  jfuvd^  b# 
v^oi^d  oqpiQ  0UI4  aaditihAt'  thi^  tJie}&  would:  shoot  biiSc :  thw 
Wfi^  in  W«Agtelil  parish.    WtUiaia  Tiimtrv  sai4»  ^re  hftYia 
%0(Qio  Uttlo  Mormin.  to  hill  in.  om  p«ri^b>al4o>  and  we  v^i^t 
UU  ii4  befoi^weset  outw    Tha  iPfiisqiiar  waaio  thermal 
iho  w,ha|e  timo>  o^oept  a  miiuita;  or  twQ>  audi  hsard^att 
th%t  pa9aed>;  he  spoho  to  mo^st  oi^  th^  peinom  that  oaoMl 
in  ;  GeoDger  Veightmaii  and  pt(|ewicalM  him  CafitasQ.'^ 

MtH  ^imnkin.    I2.  bog  youv  Lo«dfship}&  paoden^  Iqooait 
hMself  wtasa  Wittg^ioM  a»an>  be  wud.not  spoehii^  oB  aogfi 

Ii$SfiLQhi^BaMn,akkar^.  ¥  WiWav^  Vumoi^  $«i^ 
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have  some  Utile  Termin  to  kill  in  our  parish  algo  and  w6 
must  kill  it  before  we  set  out,**  meaning  Win  gfield  parish. 
Then  this  person  says,  upon  his  cross-examination^  that 
he  stayed    there    hearing    their    discourse— they  spoke 
openly,  and  they  set  all  people  at  defiance,  and   said 
they  did  not  care  who  heard  them;  thif  man  adds,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  until  he  got  to  it,  he  told 
them  after  he  had  been  there  some  litde  time  to  mind, 
because  there  were  constables    in  the  room,  and  they 
threatened  to  put  him  up  the  chimney ;  the  man  says 
he  was  himself  a  constable,  and  he  said  nobody  called  him 
a  spy,  and  nobody  made  any  objection  to  his  being  and 
staying  there— he   did  not  know  whether  at  first  they 
knew  he  was  a  constable,  but  the  woman  of  the  house 
knew  he  was :  he  admonished  them  aboat  what  they  said, 
he  had  been  in  the  room  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  gave  them  the  caution  of  his  being  a  constable, 
there  was  another  constable  in  the  room-<i-*'there  were 
sometimes  more  people  and  sometimes  less  in  the  room ; 
sometimes  not  more  than  half  a  doz^.    Perhaps,  when 
they  talked  of  going  to  Nottingham,  there  were  several 
persons  in  the  room  whom  the  witness  named,  and  the 
Prisoner  was  amongst  the  rest— *the  Prisoner  delivered 
out  some  papers  himself,  Cope  and  Asbury  had  each  of 
them  one ;  he  says  he  bad  not  one  when  he  told  them  of 
the  constables  being  in  the  room — they  were  talking 
of  the  present  revolution  and  to  the  like  effect.    George 
Weightman  said,  he  would  soon  cram  such  fellows  as  the 
witness  into  the  chimney,  but  notwithstanding  that  they 
suffered  him  to  remain  dl  the  time ;  he  said  all  of  them 
threatened  him  very  hard,  they  talked  of  shooting  any 
man  who  would  say  anything  about  them-^he  was  not 
frightened  enough  to  go  away,  but  he  was  alarmed,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  go  before,  the  man  with  whom  he  went 
he  believed  had  something;  to  do  with  it.    Then  he  says, 
though  he  was  a  constable  be  did  not  go  to  a  Magistrate, 
but  it  was  known  that  he  was  there,  and  therefore  he  was 
caU^4  upoii  to  givf  evidence  5  he  says  he  did  not  know 
fssaptly  what  the^  wci»  going  (o  do,  but  they  talked  of 
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what  they  were  going  to  do  tn  the  manner  he  had  de« 
scribed ;  he  does  not  know  whether  any  of  the  people  in 
the  room  were  out  of  employ  at  diat  time^  he  was  himself 
perfectly  sober  and  so  were  they  all,  every  one  of  them 
as  far  as  he  observed :  he  siays  he  understood  that  the  Pri* 
soner  had  been  there  the  night  before— he  saw^o.arms 
there.  He  was  re-examined,  and  said  he  was  made  a 
special  constable  a  few  days  before. 

Gentlemen  9  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  this  special 
constable,  one  cannot  say  much  of  his  discretion^  or  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  in  not  giving  information 
immediately  on  leaving  the  room ;  he  did  not  do  that,  it  is 
true,  but  that  is  noi  a  question  for  you  or  for  me  to 
consider  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  as  it  may  affect 
his  credit.  If  you  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
delivered  his  evidence,  that  he  spoke  the  truth  to  be 
sure,  you  must  have  observed,  that  what  he  has  8aid>  in 
very  important  in  this  case,  in  order  to  show  what 
the  object  of  the  parties  was  ;  on  the  other  band,  if 
you  doubt  his  veracity,  you  are  exercising  your  aathorityy 
your  rights,  and  your  duties  properly  in  excluding  hit 
testimony  rather,  and  not  giving  it  credit.  Whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  his  manner  that  created  any  doubt 
is  more  than  I  can  say ;  you  saw  the  manner  in  which 
he  gave  his  evidence,  and  if  he  spoke  the  truth,  that 
evidence  is  very  important.  He  told  us,  Gentlemen,  that 
Shirley  Asbury  came  in  before  him^ 
'  Shirley  Asbury  is  next  called  ;  he  lives  at  Greenwich, 
in  the  parish  of  Ripley,  and  is  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Jessop  and  Co.  of  the  Butterley  Works  ;  he  says 
that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  the  8th  of 
June,  he  went  to  the  White  Horse,  Mrs.  Weightman's ;  he 
went  with  another  man,  John  Elsden  ;  they  first  went 
into  the  kitchen,  then  Mrs.  Weightman  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  told  the  men  there,  that  there  were  two  men 
'from  Butterley  there — they  told  her  to  bid  them  come  in  ; 
they  went  into  the  parJour  and  found  about  twenty  people 
there;  John  Coke  was  there,  Anthony  Martin,  William 
^oore  imd  Jphii  Moote^  Ormojad  BooUij  George  Weight*^' 


IH^  >li^)«^  tfn  91^ ;  tih^ .  ^^  aj^Vf  ^^!>fm  ym^  ¥>9^ 
f^Mjii  ^  ^  mw  fq^fft  i^  tQ  xks^ 

^*  EMiy  «¥»  hV  *M*  #«#t  *?»% 
He  must  turn  ou^  ^n^,  ifQi,  4<p^» 
H©  bloody  soldiers, ^" 

Tbp.other  ^lan  ^oppe4  th/ere. 

''^  No  t^loQdy  yldien  most  be  ^readj^ 
He  must  turn  out  and  fi^^ht  fbr  bread  ; 
¥he  bour  l»  aone,  yoa  plajoly  %^'-*<' 

Wie|»goiftgp  tQ  d<;^ ;  thkujf  ^l*^^  Um  swopgit  ^<?b  Qtti^if* 
wd  saW  tbafc  ev^^ty  vyjjag^  ai»d  ^very  p2M;i  w^«n4  tbei^ 

sMuw^  il9d  t^  $#|it  w  $li^  tefiw^MR.  {Ialtp|^V,d^cK  {k^.  iff 

€ftibmel.  U%jiifM»  and  ».  M4igi^^ji^^)»  ^^  tt#  CpHms^ 

lift  capftft  QUj^  tb«jf.  iiM)idd  9hQftfc  km  x  ^PJ^  $a|4  th^(; 
they  were  to  kill  Mr^  %hw>9*^  ^  IfWUB^t^  <rf  tbi?  {fQH. 
ckcbft.  Oil  MMNMib.  th^y  w«i«  t^ifii  u>.  tul^e  po^m^sion,  qg 

iwmaSi^y  €i{  io(Hi  ^  ibeo.  h«  si^ii^  96e]rvl|»fc».WiI]iM^ 
fwrMD  |wdv€;ad<  a  p^ei«9  and  deUy^D^  it^to>$b.iimi.wba. 
stoed^  b^  $  k  9lated  Ibe  n«i»ber  q£  gun^  w^ry  iapq  b^di^ 
iSi  Ihft  fgi.mh  of;  WingM^*  WiUirai  XuiiM9  «eQqEi^4t^ 
tbiak  ib»t  tb^.  Wmgfi^  ii^m^  wqi«;  ibA  b<»t  mm/b^o^n^ 
tbflfjr  hsd  sQQce  gttositibfiii;  tbft  flipil«y  xmh  bad ;  bf  md^ 
tbnir  bfid^iii  pwrod.  of  |NklH^>  f(»i(ji  )«^  9  almd^uvry,  |c»> 
thft.  fMivpop)  q£  iMrotooliii||tb#fM»IiffAaAA  sdajrmg  QtbMk 
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^»  th^  n«u(t  nig^t^  )l|QPii4fty ;  th^e  ?f  W)i^ef  mA  t^^  mm 

^aa4  NoHii>g^am  vas  ^^joiu  thorn,  9i»A  ^J  weieto  1^ 
^Ptli^gb^W  ^  tihemsdlv^ ;  thfn  ^hjej^  weK^  (o  goi.  doif* 
^b^Trenjf,  it  would  tlp^n  b^  Uk«  %  jc^iywy.  pf  p}Q9Aiif 
wb^H  tla^y  o^e  goft  ta.N<?*tiogham.  GtewfgQ  W^g^tfjiw 
V«W  to^  g^  \o  Hottifl,|5h,8Hfli,  1i9  «^  \kO¥f  0^jf  ii}f  re  eWQIft  ^1^; 
i^^ono^  wvt»  c^U^t^d  in  ihe  ixi^m^  to  p^iy  bjis  expetucas. ,  tjlp# 
fffUoEi^f  w(anted  a»  ^iarrei  of  gunp(cwwr<jer  tj^?;  ^och  tt^^in  (j^ff 
V»  miike  cartf idge^ — he  ^aj$  he  mider$tQo4  th^j.  had;  f 
barrel,  of  gunpowder  which  the  I'rispn^i:  y^^M^Mied  h>  k§ 
pfcj^uced;*— ^e  fOu^  the  ^ri^o^er  thiere  ^n^  het%^  bjqi 
jth^e. — T^e  {^ri$onejf,  in,  the  course  of  xi^  cofk^sex^i^i^ 
l^M  ttber^  we^e  pl^tjf  p^cbv^'cb^s  on  the  Koad  fi^t^  wbi^* 
^y  coald  gel;  Wd, — liie  says  ajlaoi  thai;  ti;i^  ^P^rii^o^i:  94^4 
there  if^oi^ld  b^  no  gopd  until  tb^y  ha4  ov^cthn>ji|i(n  ^^ 
ftovernipei^,^ — h^  says  he  staid  thj^i;e  fyon^  ii\f eljve  to  abo^ 
four,  tih|5i;«  ^a&  np  other  bi^iJOjess^  bjjti  thij^  ^^^4  ^f--^ 
WilUaj^  T^^'iJier  applied  tf^  tf^  Tf^kwes^  vnl^^if^\^  Im 
wanted  a^y4^^g ;  <vad  I^e  ^dd&  t^  tbj^  f'l.i^iH)^  <^<E^^ffl^ 
^as,  tU^  k^ei-,— j^be  i?,uaah|er  <^  gpvpl«  9h^f^9^  fwj^  ^ne 
to  t^^,  tbjBy  wen,t  in  ^^  Q^t,~the  bw^P.  ^  ofwn  pro- 
dxkc^  ^^d  ba/id^d  ro^^.  the  tables  i^nd  there  wi^e  placet 
niarkedj  ouc*  where  tb.ey  wece  tA  go  to-r-tbe  liVi^xic^ 
|p«>ipt^d  tho^e  places^  oji^jt^  a^4  «^id  t^j;^  was  np  doubt  the^ 
ijjfouljd  sugc^  in  wh^it;  tb/?y  w^re  going  to,  uckdeitakei-rr 
tl)l^  Prijioaei;  q.v4  ^<^i^,  A^oore  t^lke^  secretly  tog^ther^-^ 
tt^^  Pr^sppei;  said  tl^r^e  c9fil41^,no  good  tfil  t^e  Go^yerij^ 
Of^njt  w.a$  o^ert^rned* 

yppQ  cro^-exajonin^Uopa  thi^npkan  ss^ys^  I^fi  was,  a  Con« 
§tabje  a;  tihat  time  j.  ^bp»t  tiyeoty  wa^  tbe  gteate^t  nuHi^? 
l^r  be  Wije^y^?  be  ^a,w  i*  tb(?  rpojw,  M^tin.  ti^ppgh^ 
%P5  wfere  fm^i  ^^e.foii^d  Mmt^jq..  thpije,  ^  st^^ei  ^tei: 
bii|[».  about  Imlf  9a  bpuTt;  th^  ^J^ri^oy^ei:  did  not  le%v^  tbg 
p?oip.  i^r^  tb^  ^wipe,  ai^d  (JW  WMtftK  sWve.tlw?^^  95 
^f  n^^ptttes  i  bis  goipg. pi}ft ^a^ QbaeKve^, SSB9P;  T^i^ies 
<jid  so,  an4  a^^d  wl»pi:e  ^le  i^as  gpn^  to  j  ^bt^  ^aj  aa((^ 

*J?p»ji  ^  f^w  pY^^  i^  ^^  ^m^.  %w»rjf '  %  the  pmiT 
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pose  of  protecting  themselves^  and  slaying  those  opposed 
to  them,  was  said  in.  the  presence  of  the  Prisoner  ;  he  sajs 
**  he  did  not  go  to  any  Jastioe ;  he  and  Martin  told  them 
there  were  Constables  in  the  room^  and  they  must  mind 
what  was  said  ;  he  was  frightened  so  as  not  to  tell  a  Ma- 
gistrate ;  the  Prisoner  said  they  would  kill  anybody  who 
told  of  them^  and  he  did  not  make  any  disclosure  to  any 
Magistrate;  he  says  it  was  a  public  parlour,  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  until  he  went  in,  and  having  been 
there  he  told  nobody  of  it ;  the  house  is  by  the  road 
side ;  this  was  on  a  Sunday,  the  room  was  close  to  the 
kitchen,  but  they  said  they  did  not  keep  anything  there  as 
a  secret;  the  eldest  of  the  Weighimans  was  to  go  to 
Nottingham ;  he  says,  while  Martin  stayed,  he  the  wit- 
ness heard  every  thing  he  heard  ;  the  room  would  not 
contain  more  than  twenty  ;*'  so  that  it  appears  the  room 
was  full,  whether  twenty  or  forty :  "  he  was  made  a 
special  Constable  about  two  days  before ;  the  Prisoner 
said  they  should  not  make  a  secret  of  it,  because  every 
one  would  be  obliged  to  go,  and  he  said  the  meeting  was 
to  be  at  ten  the  next  night — the  Monday  night. 

James  Shipman  is  the  next  man  called;  he  lived  at 
South-wingfield  last  June,  and  lodged  at  Joseph  Booth^s; 
lie  was  at  Booth's  door  on  Monday  the  9th  of  June, 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock ;  he  saw  the  Prisoner  there ; 
there  were  a  few  women  about  the  house.  Witness  was 
alone,  George  Weightman  was  with  the  Prisoner,  the 
Witness  asked  where  they  were  going  to,  the  Prisoner 
answered,  to  an  old  barn  up  in  the  field  ;  that  there  was 
a  meeting  there  of  the  towns  of  Wingfield,  Crich,  Pen- 
tridge,  and  Alfreton ;  that  there  were  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  men  would  be  taken  on  the  way  as  they  went 
to  Nottingham ;  that  a  band  of  music  would  meet  them 
—that  there  were  thousands  more  to  meet  them  in  Not* 
tingham  Forest:  he  asked  what  they  would  do  forpro* 
irisions  when  there  were  so  many  thousands  of  them,  he 
said  there  would  be  bread  and  beef  for  every  man,  and 
half  a  pint  of  rum :  Witness  asked  him  what  the  poor 
women  and  children  were  to  do ;  he  said  there  would  b^ 
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a  Provisional  Government  formed  and  sent  down  into  the 
country,  to  relieve  the  wives  and  children  of  those  that 
were  gone  away  :   then  an  old  woman  who   stood  by 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  my  Lad,  we  have 
got  a  Magistrate  here ;  you  will  have  a  different  one  says 
he,  one  that  will  allow  you  plenty ;  he  said  the  Countries 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  France  were  to  rise  that  night 
at  ten  o'clock;  the  witness  said  if  all  those  Countries, 
should  rise,  the  ships  would  come  in  and  beat  the  whole; 
then  he  said  a  northern  cloud  would  come  in  and  sweep 
all  before  it,  and  every  one  who  would  not  join  would  be 
shot  on  the  place.    Then  George  Weightman  said  to  the, 
Prisoner  come  along,  I  am  half  an  hour  too  late,  and 
beckoned  him  away ;  the  Prisoner  said  come  along  with 
us,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  gun ;  he  says  he  did  not 
go  but  parted,  and  they  went  towards  the  barn. 
'    He  is  cross-examined,  and  says  he  did  not  know  the 
Prisoner  before  he  answered  all  the  questions  the  witness 
put  to  him;  he  said  France,  Ireland,  and  England,  aU 
were  to  rise.    I  thought  be  must  have  been  either  mad  or 
drunk. 

Thomas  Turner  is  next  caUed ;  he  says—'*  I  have  been 
apprehended,  and  have  been  in  custody  ever  since  on  ac« 
count  of  this  business.     I  had  before  lived  with  my  father 
at  Southwingfield,  a  frame-work  knitter.    On  the  gth  of 
June,  Monday  evening,  I  was  at  Southwingfield  at  my 
father's  house ;  I  left  it  a  little  before  nine  in  the  evening; 
1  went  with  Samuel  Ludlam  and  John  Walker ;  we  went 
to  opposite  the  meeting-house,    very  near  to   Colonel 
Halton's  gates ;  we  saw  William  Turner,  George  Weight- 
man  and  some  strange  man  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  village ;  this  stranger  was  called  the  Not* 
tiogham  Captain"— -he  heard  of  no  other  name  that  was 
given  to  him  ;  the  Prisoner  was  the  man  who  was  there, 
and  who  was  called  the  Captain;  they  had  all  of  them 
guns ;   they  were  standing  still  when  be  first  saw  them  ; 
the  witness  and  his  party  went  to  Hunt's  Barn,  in  Colonel 
Halton's  field ;  before  they  got  there  William  Turner  was 
loading  his  gun  with  bullets ;  about  this  time,  that  is. 
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ittbcml  tlie  time  tfae  gun  was  loa4ed»  Gec^ngfe  Weigbtiliafi 
«iftd^  ^'  come  hdSy  I  expect  «n  engageincnt  very  soeo 
mtk  J€S8op*4  «Den  -at  Butitferlej^  f WoCK^e  ;^'  the  witness  ii»k« 
•ed  WiUiaiii  Tmner  &b  the  presie^ce  of  the  «tfditg!ery  who 
h&  waft;  be  said^  *'  oiir  Captain  fnask  Nottkigham  ;^' 
«ai»iiel  ludiam  aDd  the  witness  istof^  (fthentA  hundred 
fwcda  (sktori  'of  ihe  ham^  aati  law  abent  a  score  -c^  men 
c^flM'ftg  ^nt  'of  \he  <babr» ;  as  daey  xmme  itowat^ds  tmu  he  oh- 
celrve^i  tbey  had  aiws,  spijces  or  (nkes^  aad  t>Qe  swdrd  or 
4wo  ;  ibe  Pirisoner^  Tiamer^  aiwi  Weighteian^  idl  cahie  to- 
^tlbterironifbeliarh;  Geotrge  WeightfEito  said  they  itiust 
fpo  to  it  fielol  of  ftfr  Tophsm'i^,  and  the  Pentridge  people 
Ivoold  mket  tfacoi  there ;  before  they  went  to  Torpbam's  fields 
thb  'BrisQwer  and  Wtllim  Tanker  formed  them  'irlto  ranks; 
he  s^ys  he  darned  a  bag  df  bnllets^  he  had  taken  them 
from  George  iBrfNiiley ;  :he  pnsferred  cairyhig  them  to  taur- 
Tjl^ing  a  pike;  the  Frisvtoer  ordel^  them  to  mal'ch  the 
iwartsst  way  to  TophahiS)  field 4  then  a  pike  #as  ^laceill 
Upon  the  tiible,  a(iii  lie  ^satd  the  insta-imient  produoed 
m^6Q  the  taUe  was  the  Gk>rt  of  inistrtmieiit  ffhich  they  had 
then,  and  which  he  calls  a  spike ;  he  says  they  first  weiit  to 
Ijkffdwiclcie't ;  -the  biggest  part  of  the  party  went  up  to 
tlie  bouse^  he  did  nbt;  'they  went  next  to  Hebry  Tomlin- 
Sottas ;  he  did  vtQt  see  whetlner  they  took  ady  thing  f^om 
diencc  :  he  iifterwards  weht  the  nearest  wdy  to  tneet  them 
at  Timpbains  Cldse^  ^here  they  were  joined  by  Isaac 
liUdlttin  the  dder^  and  yduiigei-^  and  William  Ludlain ; 
tliey  ihad  also  duch  pikes  as  that  whibh  yau  saw,  Gentle* 
ihen>  upon  the  table;  the  Pesitridge  men  did  not  meet 
them  as  they  expected ;  George  Weigh tonan  was  sent  foi^ 
^ards  to  go  to  the  wire  mill,  and  if  he  met  them  to  turn 
them  to  Pentrie^e*liine<-^nd  ;  toimeet  th^m  thlsre^  George 
Weightman  took  the  bag  of  bullets  then  along  with  him^ 
and  the  witness  and  the  rest  went  to  the  house  of  Elijah 
Hall;  he  cannot  sdy  who  comihanded  them  there; 
Turner  and  the  Prisoner  commanded  them  all  the  way  they 
Went;  vTlien.thejr  ^ot  tb  Elijah -Hairs,  he  was  out  of  the 
dooc,  and  the  door  fastened <Qpon  (him  ;  he  said  so  him- 
self nfisrwidtds ;  the  Prisoner  asked  him  for  his   gun ; 
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Hall  wftfi  n6t  wiHtBg  to  ig^?e  it;  tfafef  'dnffited  #oine 
iMycmt  it,  tnid  at  knt  El^lth  ifaiA '  deMrtd  MHAebod^  Awfo 
within  to  give  the  gviiy  ami  th^  <g«D  hvms  given  'thn6iigh 
Itilfe  t^iiiAftW  to  the  Pmoneri;  the  Fmontr  told  flail  he  «it^ 
d«frstt>dd  him  to  hat«  ibore  ainnira  the  liovte^  ancl  he  «lud 
that  he  ifnvtt  faat«  them^  Hvil  mid  he  bhd  iro  nore;  the 
Pritfcmer  fepliedi  if  $ro«  have  moie  And  do  liot  giv^e  thMi 
yoar  d<!ror  ^mJA  be  btokto  >ofieni  ut  last  theidi£>or,  jMt  bau 
JUg  \)i%lt^a  cfn%  was  ^^pehed  firam  ^tbin^  Hall  w^nt  im, 
4xti  obe  RriabMr  «im1  a^  veiii  ttibve  ibHowed  hna;  the  Priadaer 
was  goitg  afi  ^tail-s  to  fetch  the  gaiti^  ahd  Gbjah  Hali  dffihvd 
IM>  it(^  hitn^  «he  P^isonbr  atraek  hiaai  with  hia  )fot  vt  ftiet^ 
a)ixl  then  pi««ent»d  his  gua  at  hiin^hml  aaid^  if  he  did  aot 
find  hi^  gtltx  he  wiMld  l^hoot  Um.  The  witness  hail  hold 
of  the  Prbanor>  mii  toM  hkb  not  to  aae  theaaan  ifl,  that 
h^  did  not  bohevia  be  had  any  «ther  irms%  Th^  {^isifner 
took  acfimAie  tip  atairs^  and  sforehed  f&r  inote  aitaa,  *m 
he  did  iidt  AnA  leUsy.  He  bmaght  Eli^nh  ikili-s  soa  dorni 
wiiiH  hita^  a»d  ihe  aodt  hiia  aleag  With  diMii  ^  he^entvorl^ 
mtWiU«ag)3r .  He  fcelieres  thh  ywm^  mtia  waa  m  hed  wh^A 
he  Wain  uvhea.  The  Fiitonel'  fmt  ^arfl  that  the  hlAmt  iMah 
go>  aad  \kien  aaidhe  OMwhl  taM  the  aan  ih  his  susad ;  b):^ 
thie  Tt^iyer's  were  with  tfiem  at  diat  hovse,  WiHima  wxi. 
JosOfAi  TiMi0^  Jtsaeph  ia  the  maa  who  is  oaSl^d  M&n- 
di«dt^lr  IT^rndr^^  w4ro  has  bat  one  e^e ;  the  three  Llidiaiiis 
were  ^M  vAth  theiti^  and  so  were  Barker,  SWiiae^  ami 
Briitiite^.  Barker  iiaid  he  bad  longed  for  that  dity  {^  eeme' 
for  a  tdn^g  time^  but  it  hkl  come  at^st^  Ydnag  VIM  was 
taken  with  theih  against  his  will.  They  then  went  9# 
Isaac  Walker'^,  from  whom  he  saw  a  pistal  taken  \  tkt 
P^rsorner  pat  it  iorto  the  atriag  of  his  apron,  which  'wai 
tucked  tmnA  him  like  a  belt*  They  then  <wont  to  Hemy 
B)sdtwifck%  atid  Ike  witness  saw  nothing  there^  bat  hfeard 
the  witidoW  ^bruken.  Th«f  next  went  to  Sanuiel  Hunt's : 
when  they  gcrt  in  th«re>  -Hunt  was  ieacbing  hread  and 
cheese  otit ;  ^tptnii  were  in  before  the  witness  •:  he  tnM 
tb^m  to  e^  what  hi^ttd  md  cheese  the)r  li|i:J^d>  andJbo 
wbUld  dtt^ss  ahd  go  nbug  with  them*  We  ^hcar  >that 
thiftH4mt  is^lafmev^hitd  pde  of  the  p^fWM^ntfai^hdfe^ 
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meiit*    After  they  bad  taken  wliat  bread  and  cheese  mi 
beer  they  thought  fit,  Samoel  Hunt  and  the  servant  went 
with  them;  they  stayed  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  m* 
twenty  minutes  :  there  was  a  candle  in  the  room  all  the 
while  they  were  there,  which  enabled  the  witness  to  see 
more  particularly  what  weapons  they  had :  they  had  pikes, 
Manchester  Turner  had  a  sword,  and  William  Turner  bad 
a  gun.    They  then  went  next  to  Mrs.  Hepworth's ;  he 
says  he  heard  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  rapping  at  the  door, 
and  calling  for  the  arms  out :  the  door  was  not  opened> 
and  the  Prisoner  called  for  somebo4y  of  his  party  to  come 
and  break  the  door  open ;  upon  this,  Samuel  Hunt  took 
up  a  large  stone  and  flung  it  at  the  door  once  or  twice; 
The  dpor  however  was  not  forced  open,  and  the  Prisoner 
went  from  that  door  to  a  little  back  window  which  looks 
into  the  kitchen;  the  Priscmer  asked  them  to  give  the 
arms  out,  or  to  open  the  door,  but  they  did  neither ;  some- 
body within  refused  bim^  and  he  immediately  fired  in  at 
the  window ;  whether  a  gun  or  a  pistol  he  does  not  knbw. 
The  witness  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  the  man  lying 
down  in  the  kitchen ;  he  was  Mrs.  Hepworth's  servant.  He 
says  he  told  the  Prisoner  he  should  not  have  shot  the 
poor  innocent  man.    The  Prisoner  said  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  it,  and  he  would  do  it ;  and  if  the  witness  said  anything, 
more  about  it,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out.    After  this: 
happened,  he  says  arras  were  given  out.    They  then  went 
to  Pentridge-lanerend,    where  they  met  another  par^y; 
Joseph  Weightman,  Joseph  and  James  Taylor,  aqd  Benr 
jamin  Taylor  were  there  ;  all  of  them  had  arms ;  Josepb 
and  Benjamin   TayJor  had  spikes,   and  James  a  gun.^ 
Another  party  went  to  Buckland  Hollow,  and  while  they 
were  gone,  we  heard  a  great  disturbance ;  tbey  were  call- 
ing them  all  up  at  Pentridge-lane-end  ;  they  were  taking 
the  men  out,  and  arms,  where  they  could  find  them  :  they 
all  met  together,  and  went  to  Pentridge  town.     Before 
they  got  there  the  Prisoner  formed  them  into  ranks,  and . 
asked  whether  there  were  any  military  men  among  thens, 
or  men  who  understood  discipline — that  they  must  turn 
out  to  keep  the  men  in  order:  Upon  that^  Charles  Swaiae 


tufn^  out ;  \iQ  b»d  lem  .in  tbemililia :  ihejr  wefe  then  aO 
{ml  into  r«inka  by  ibe  Prinooer,  WiHiam  Tuioer^  anA 
$wwiQ ;  tb^SPeiB  who  bad  guns  iit  frcmt^  and  the  spiles  in 
tb^  rear*    When  thej  were  formed^  one  o£  the  three  soiil 
'march/  and  they  marched  to  Pentridge;  other  homaei^ 
If  ere  attaci^ed  at  Pentridgt )  a  ppney  was  taken  from  Mr. 
9f»Qtb'9 ;  Gf  o«ge  WeigbUmin  had  h.    lliiey  then  weiiil  to 
Si)t|((rley  If on-wovba^  th^e  might  he  sixty  or  more  at  the 
tii|^.    Mr^  Qoodwiat  oame  oat  to  tbcm  i  he  ipnderstoock 
from  the  pavty  that  Qeurge  Weighlman  was  gone  on  tke- 
l^oney  to  Ncjulti^gbtsm  f  h«  did  not  see  hiiii  gas,  but  he  saw^ 
him  return  irith  the  poaey.    Mr.  Gbodwib  said  somethiH^ 
at  Bntterley,  be  did  pot  hear  what  he;  taid ;  after  thnt  tlie 
Prisoner  bid  tbeaii  mansbi  and  they,  nttrchod  to  Bipleyi 
towti^end:  th^  Prisoner  ordetCKl  then  there  to  halt,.  and> 
give  tbr^e  baazsjs.    Then  they  aaarched  folsweicd  toi  Cbd«< 
Hior ;.  ther^  thiey  stopped  at  the  Qlas»*hf)use  fpnbUc^bouse  ;* 
the  prisoner  knocked  them  up,  and. bid  them  bring  sosncf 
aJ^,  and  aU  tJbe  parly  bad  some^    Wlutn  they  were  theret 
Samqel  Hunt  sjnA  the  two  Turaera,  Manchester  Turner: 
^nd.  £^dw^d  Turner,  joined  tbeqi  with  others,  they  had. 
sepfu^ated.  a  little  way  from  iht  p^rty.    WiHiam  Tumear 
and  the  Prisoner  order^ed  the  landlord  to  make  out  thie: 
bilL  wbich  amounted  U>£U  9s,    The  Prisoner  aaid  to 
t})e  Iwdloxd,^  that  he  need  not  be  .afraid  of  being  paid,  he 
would  see  him  pc^id.    They  mArehed  on,  and  three  per* 
sons  were  f^eln  out  of  a  barn  and  broui^t '  wlbh  them* 
They  marched  to  Laogley-nxiU,  and  while  there,  George 
Weiglitmaa  retjirned  on  Mr,  Boioth's  poney.    The  Pri- 
soner and  many  others  surrounded  him,  and  asked  him 
what  he  had'  heard  aboat  Nottingbaui.    He  said  thejit 
were  doing  very  wdl  there;  the  soldiers  wbuld  not  come 
out  of  their  barraoks,  that  they  were  to  march  on ;  they 
did  march  on :  t]?ie^ witness  says  he  w^nt  with. them  two  or 
three  miles,  yfh^Vk  some  of  the  party  had  dropped  ofi^  and 
he  also  quitted  them,  %nd  the  rest  marebed  on  towards^ 
Nqtung^am.    The  Prisoner,  William  Turner,  and  same 
others  were  tna,rchii||g  tpwsa^ds  j^ottin^^am^  he  says  he- 
fore  he  kttr  the.  j^my  .m^i»e  tri^  tp  giNkc  aitf^«.   Henrys 
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Hole  widwd  to  get  away,  and  the  l^risoner  said  if  he 
*oald  not  retorn  he  would  shoot  him,  and  the  Prisoner 
aimed  his  gun  at  him,  and  the  Witness  and  another  man 
desired  him  not  to  fire,  then  Hole  w&s  fetched  back  by 
rRicbard  Bramley. 

He  was  cross-examined,  and  he  says  he  met  theih  fii'st 
about  nine  o'clock  at  nig1it**he  had  a  pike  during  part  of 
his  walk,  and  when  he  escaped  he  threw  it  aw^y,  and  he 
aaw  maiiy  pikes  thrown  away  by  other  people— in  his  re- 
turn he  was  taken,  and  then  he  leent  and  showed  a  man 
where  he  saw  the  pikes  thrown — from  Booth's  house  to 
|iangley*mill  might  be  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles-— 
there  wias  time  fbr  George  Weightman  to  go  to  Notting* 
ham  and  to  return  from  Nottingham  between  the  time 
df  his  leaving  them  and  his  meeting  them  at  Langley* 
inill-^he  says  the  party  had  principally  dispersed  before 
^ny  opposition  to  them  appeared — they  bad  marched  ill 
this  way  nine  or  ten  miles. 

.  Henry  Tomlinson  is  next  called,  he  is  a  farmer  at 
Southwingfield— on    Monday   night,   the  9th   of  June, 
about  half  past  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten,  a  man  came  to 
turn' from  Mr/Hardwick^^s  house— it  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile — ^he  gave  him  some  information,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  locked  the  house  door  and  went  out  with  his  wife 
into  the  yard;  they  staid  there  about  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes before  he  saw   any  body  come$  then  a  body  of 
men  came  to  the  houset  and  came  in  at  one  end  of 
the  yard;  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  between  thirty 
and  forty — some  of  them  were  armed  with  spiked  and  some 
with    g\ins — the    spikes    were    such   as    he   saw   then 
on  the  table— when  they  came  to  the  door  they  began  to 
rattle  it-^e  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  they  sard,  'you 
sind  yoxir  gnn,'  he  does  not  know  whether  the  Prisoner' 
was  there-rJie  said  they  should  have  neither — he  had  a 
gun,  but  it  was  gone  to  Ashover  to  be  mended — ^tbe  person' 
whom  they  called  captain  asked  for  him  and  his  gun,  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  see  his  person— >the  captain  said  if  he- 
did  not  open  the  door  they  would  break  it,  that  they  would ' 
s^rch  the  tionse-^sis  >the^tnes9  was  going  up  to  the  door. 
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be  saw  Wflliam  Tufnec^-he  also  saw  WiUiam  Barker^  ttd 
he  said  to  each  of  them  *  are  joa  one,  WUliam/  aad  both 
of  them  said,  *  yes*— he  unlocked  the  door  aad  went  in,  and 
the  captain  and  another  man  followed  him-^he  had  left  hia 
gun  on  the  bed  te8ter«*-he  brought  it  down,  the  captain 
demanded  it  from  him,  and  he  delivered  it  to  hin(i--»-the 
captain  took  it  out  of  doors,  and  he  went  and  stood  clo^ 
to  the  door,  but  he  did  not  go  oat  of  the  door,  and  the 
captain  said,*  you  must  go  along  withus'-— hej^udhe  would 
not  go,  they  said  he  must  go-— he  had  better  go  that  night 
than  stop  till  morning — that  if  he  stopped  till  morningj^ 
there  was  a  great  gang  coming  from  Sheffi^ld^  and  a  great 
cloud  out  of  the  north,  which  would  sweep  all  before  it— « 
he  said  he  would  not  go  that  night,  that  if  he  must  go,  he 
would  stay  till  the  morning— and  then  the  captain  cocked 
his  gun,  and  presented  it  at  him,  and  swore  he  would 
shoot  him  if  he  did  not  go— then  he  said  *  no,  no,  I  will 
not  stand  out,  I  will  go  a  little  way,  but  it  shall  not  be 
far* — before  the  captain  threatened  to  shoot  him,  some 
cried  out,  *  damn  his  eyes,  smite  his  head  off;'  others  cried, 
'  let  him  go,'.and  others  said,  ^neyer  mind  him;'  then  he  says 
the  captain  said  they  were  going  to  Nottingham,  and  must 
be  there,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  go  further  than  Nottingham,  for  London 
would  be  taken  before  they  got  there — ^the  witness  said  to 
George  Weightman^  *  are  you  one,'  and  he  said, '  yes' — ^he 
said  he  thought  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  take  him  from  that 
lonely  place,  and  to  leave  his  wife  behind — ^he  said  '  it  is 
to  go  a  little  way,  and  you  may  turn  back  again' — he 
says  he  went,  and  they  gave  him  a  spike  like  one  of  those 
on  the  table — ^he  asked  them  to  let  him  carry  his  own 
gun,  the  captain  said  he  should  not,  and  they  gave  him  a 
spike— -he  went  about  three  hundred  yards  with  them,  and 
then  Qeorge  Weightman  bid  him  give  him  the  pike,  and 
he  did,  and  got  home. 

.  Then,  upon  cross-examination,  he  says,  he  cannot  swear 
to  the  person  of.  the  Prisoner ;  he  said  the  person  was 
called  the  Captain.  From  tbe  other  evidence  you  have 
heard  there  can  be  little  .dpubt  who  the  Captain  was. 
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Ebjalt  Halt  ibe  eUef  was  the  next  witoen ;  be  Uvea  al 
Sdathwirigfield  Park.  Oq  Monday  night,  the  gth  of 
June^  he  got  home  from  his  mill  about  eleven  o'clock  ;  he 
says  bis  bouse  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  X^a^Iey-, 
mill;.  About  ten  minutes  aftev  be  got  home,  be  heard 
some  Ibotst^s  of  men,  as  he  supposed,  coming  up  to  the 
door ;  he  was  alarmed  at  that ;  they  asked  him  if  any  mea 
bad  been  there  that  night  for  guns  ?  He  tol4  them  them 
bad :  h^  said  so  in  order  to  g€«  shut  of  them.  Tbey  asked 
him  whether  the  men  bad  takeu  any  away  t  He  «ild,  'Yea  ;' 
asd  off  that  tbey  went  away.  About  five  minutes  after 
this,  peihaps,  a  number  of  urmed  men,  aimed  with  guns 
and  pikes,  came  into  his  yard ;  there  were  between  twenty 
and  tbvrty^  of  them.  Ho^  ashed  them  what  tbey  wece 
doing  there  at  that  tiine  of  ntglh  t }  They  said,  '  We  shall 
fitot  hurt  you,  we  want  fire  arms.'  He  told  them  th^t  he 
bad  no  ftre  arms  ibr  them ;  they  were  positive  that  be  bad,, 
tod  saidv  be  bad  better  deliver  tbem  quietly  to  pseveat 
the  bouse  from  being  ftred,  and  to>  sa^e  his  own  life.  He 
was  at  tbis  time  on  ibe  outsidci  of  the  bouse;  he  had  gone, 
out  into  the  yard  after  the  irst  party  kft ;  the  door  Was 
sbii%  and  fastened  after  be  wei^t  out^  ^nd  the  people  told 
bim,  on  the  outside,  be  had  better  open  the  door :  be  tdd 
them  it  was  not  irt  his  power  to  do  it,  being  on  the  ou/tside 
like  themselves.  They  then  proceeded  to  attempt  toAxvce 
the  door  open  ;  after  attempting  it  in  ¥ain  sev>6ral  times, 
they  cried  out,  *  Captain,  how  nlust  it  be  V  Upon  this 
a  gun  was  given  to  them  through  the  window,  by  some 
person  iit  the  house,  and  the  door  was.  opened  iVom  the 
inside  after  the  Captain  had  ordered  bis  men  to  fire  at  H. 
He  does  not  know  who  said,  *  Captaki,  how  must  it  be.^ 
When  tbey  had  got  the  gun  tbey  demanded  bim  to  gQ 
akmg  will]  them  ;  he  told  them  be  should  not  go«.  Som« 
one  of  the  party  said  he  has  sons ;  the  Captain-  said,  'if  he 
has  sons  we  will  have  them.'  After  the  gun  was.  given 
them  out  of  the  window  the  Gaptatn^  said,  ^  if  libey  do  not 
open  the  door,  fire,''  and  then  the  door  was  opencxi ;  *  the 
same  person  gave  this  order  who  had  spoken  to  me  about 
my  sons.'    They  said  that  they  waoted  a  biggev  loaf^  and 


tidies  ;^1t^ri^g  \  thb  tbey  uid  befSdre  tbej  wtnt  into  the 
house  t  then  tibout  h  dozen  other  men  wentinbo  thefabus^ 
the  Ckptftin  WA^  «mong  thlsQi,   IsimbUs  Ludhni  the  elder^ 
baac  Ludiatii  tfie  yonnget-^  William  Lttdlskm^  WiHiam 
Barker/a  petsbn  th^y  called  Manchester  TuHier^  Tfaeoiad 
Tarner,  aiid  John  WidkOf.     He  did  not  ihbh  know  tb^ 
tiahie  df  the  Caj^lain ;  but  he  Afterwards  foutid  that  Jer^4. 
inifth  Brandreth  wni  hi^  name :  he  Moks  At  the  Prisoner 
at  the  bar  ai^d  Hy%  that  be  is  the  niao.    When  th^y  T7«rt 
in  the  house  th<e  Cat)ttiin  said  he  would  Mow  hid  brainv 
eut  if  he  did  not  get  his  som  yp  $  he  told  hitii  he  A^oold 
tiot ;    the   Captain  then  mid,  *  Damn  your  blood,''  <))nd 
gave  hiih  twd  pushes  with  the  mnztsle  bf  hi^  gun ;  thi;  Vit^ 
Hess  still  refused^  ahd  then  he  pt-esented  the  muszle  of  bib 
gun  at  him,  and  said  he  would  Mow  his  braink  out:  hebtiU 
said  he  should  ndt  call  hift  sbns>  and  the  Captain  kvnilefl 
his  gun  to  bock  it.  Tbomas  Tnraer  «aid  ^  you  stmH  not/  or^ 
•  do  not/   Several  then  cried  oni^^We  Will  fetch  Ibem  out 
bf  bed  ourselves/   Theti  the  Prisoner  took  a  candle  from 
«ome  one  of  the  iktnily  and  lighted  it  bt  the  fine,  and  pta^ 
ceeded  up  staiirs ;  set^ra)  of  the  m^  attended  hitn.    He 
«ays  he  heard  a  great  nbise  np  stairs^  falling  foV  his  4i«sns, 
nttd  so  on;  at  k^t  they  brought  doW^  his  eon  Elijiih. 
'Wbetl  they  brought  him  dowh  he  was  pardy  dresisedi  ^faey 
took  hiih  aWay.    'the  Prisoner  searched  the  fa&use,  and 
he  did  hdt  fibd  any  guns  there,  though  th#re  Were  somt 
(h^re;  his  son  was  absent  about 'two  or  three  hofirs>  and 
irfetn^ned  bef&m  it  was  lights    He  iays  he  askefi^  tbe  Cup- 
tain  wher^  be  wIeis  going  ?    He  skid  ^  to  Noitinghatkii'  ^He 
asked  him  for  what  f    He  said  he  believed  Mottiu^haqi. 
was  taken  at  that  time-^that  therc  wais  a  genidral  Irising 
throttghout  the  coxmtry^t  was  tfaeif  intention  lo  wipe  off 
the  National  t)ebt  and  begifa  afipesh. 

Elijah  Httli,  the  yonngeTj  is  ne±t  examined^  he-says*-*'^  I 
l^as  disturbed  oti  the  night  of  the  9ih  of  Juni^  ih  my  bett, 
1  slept  With  ttiy  btdther,  thete  w^re  sev^nd  nften-  eanafe  np 
Into  my  roois^  ^nd  demanded  the  to  g^t  out  of  m^  bid, 
they  complied  me  \%  get  out  of  my  bed  and  to  go  with 
^t^-^l  ij^al  im^ttiUtig  to  90  ^\n  thiiy  eDm^elied^  me  «a 
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go,  thej  put  a  pilce  into  my  hand : '  we  Went  fi)rst  lo  Mr* 
Walker's,  about  two  closes  from  my  father's,  where  they 
got  a  gun  and  a  pistol,  the  Prisoner  commanded  them  ; 
we  went  next  to  Mr.  Bestwick's,  we  got  a  gon  there,  at 
these  places  the  guns  were  given  us  by  force ;  we  went  next 
to  Samuel  Hunt's,  we  got  bread  and  cheese  there,  and 
Hunt  himself  and  his  man  Daniel  Hunt  went  with  us ;  we 
then  went  to  Mrs.  HepWorth's,  the  Prisoner  fired  a  gun 
there,  I  saw  him  fire  it  and  it  shot  a  mant,  I  knew  that 
man,  Robert  Walters,  I  saw  him  on  the  kitchen  floor,  he 
was  Mrs.  Hepworth's  seryant-v-when  the  man  was  shot  I 
asked  him  how  he  could  think  of  shooting  the  ipan,  h^ 
said  he  was  not  shot-^I  said,  I  was  positive  he  was  shot^i-^i' 
he  said  nothing  more.  We  then  went  to  Pentridge-lanor 
«nd,  where  they  got  arms  and  men  too ;  We  next  went  to 
PentridgCi  they  made  several  attempts  at  different  houses 
there  for  men  and  arms,  whether  they  got  any  I  do  not 
know-^I  escaped  from  them.  I  heard  several  pf  th^  mob 
$ay  that  they  were  going  to  pull  down  the  Parliament 
House  and  to  break  the  laws— «the  Prisoner  was  present 
"when  they  said  this,  he  was  the  Captain  all  the  time/* 

Isaac  Walker,  a  Fanner  at  South wingfield  Park,  in  this 
county,  says^-*^'  On  Monday  night  the  gth  of  June,  I  wbi^ 
disturbed  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  past  eleven 
iD'dock,  I  and  my  family  were  all  in  bed,  I  was  disturbed 
by  my  dog  barking  and  saw  about  forty  persons  in  the 
yard,  they  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  they  were 
coming  up  towards  the  door,  and  they  demanded  a  gup 
and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  I  told  them  I  had  a  guq  but  not  ^ 
pistol,  at  length  they  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol'—'I  gave  the 
I  pistol  to  the  man  they  called  the  Captain/' 

Here  closed  the  evidence  on  the  first  night  of  our  meet* 
ing.  Yesterday  morning  Mary  Hepworth  was  called^ 
she  says«— ''  I  occupy  a  farm  in  Southwingfield  Park,  on 
the  9^  of  June  last,  at  night,  one  son,  two  daughters,  t«ro 
nien-servants,land  myself^  were  the  family  in  the  house.'^ 
Gentlemen,  you  observe  these  persons  eijce  caQed  being  the 
'^lersons  whose  houses  were  attacked  according  to  the  aoi 
f(Kint  given  by  the  first  witnesses.    *^  My  family  were  4t%^ 


turbed  that  n^t-by  a  Ittcge  nianbar  thundering  at  the 
door  demao^g  my  guns  and  serymts^  they  were  the 
▼oiees  of  men;  in  consequence  of  that  I  got  up  ami 
vent  down  stairs  and  called  out  *  the  door  is  not  to  be 
opened/  for  I  could  not  part  with  the  men  and  guns  ^  they 
afterwards  attacked  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  tb^ 
house^  the^kitchen-window  towards  the1>a.ck  of  the  house 
was  broken>  I  did  not  see  by  whomy  there  were  several 
voices ;  the  shutters  were  forced  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  they  broke  the  glass  quite  out  and  it  fell  both 
ways :  myself,  my  son  William,  my  daughter  Emma,  and 
two  menHBervants,  Robert  Fox  and  Robert  Walters,  were 
all  in  the  kitchen— the  people  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
said  to  my  son  William,  ^  we  must  have,  your  gans  and 
yojur  men  or  we  will  blow  your  brains  put /after  the  wiu'* 
dow  was  broken  they  ^red  immediately^  Robert  Walter^ 
was  shot  dead  almost  instantly,  he  died  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  received  the  wound  ;  he  was  sitting  down  on  a 
chair  opposite  the  window  as  1  thought  to  put  on  his 
i>oot8>  he  was  shot  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck— they  still 
w^ot  on  demanding  the  guns*** 

<jlentlemen,  though  this  atrocious  murder  appears  in 
,this  case,  it  is  not  treason  ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  give 
this  part  of  the  transaction  in  evidence,  and  it  would 
have  been  extremely  improper  if  it  had  not  been  giveii 
in  evidence,  though  the  fact  of  the  murder  is  not  High 
Treason,  but  a  different  crime ;  yet  if  people  pursue  the 
object  they  are  charged  to  have  had  in  view  by  these 
atrocious  means,  you  being  charged  to  enquire  what 
pbject  they  had,  will  perhaps  more  easily  decide  what 
was  their  real  object ;  whether  it  was  a  temporary  tumult 
urith  a  view  to  nothing  public  oc  general  against  the  Go- 
ver^ment,  or  whether  it  was  really  with  a  view  to  execute 
th^t  purpose,  which  as  it  seems  by  the  evidence  the  jiar- 
Mes  declared  they  meant.  This  murder  is  clearly  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  you  are  not  to  convict  the  party  of 
High  Treason  because  he  was  guilty  of  this  murder; 
still,  however,  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  your 
ppnsideratioq-    She  says,  '^  When  I  saw- the  servant  dead 


id  the  kkchto,  Teaid^we  nrast'gtve'up'iike  piits  or  w& 
flbitll  be  all  mlirdeved ;'  a  guo  whiich  was  hid  in  tiie  adUx 
liTM  fetched  aild  delivered  ;  they  said  we  miut  have  your 
fiden/  1  told  them  tliey  should  nok  have  the  ineii^  they 
had  shot  one;  they  said  *  we  will  serve  yofh  the  same  if 
jrou  do  not  let  us  have  the  other  man  ;'  however,  they  did 
not  eommit  any  farther  violence/ and  they  weataway^ 
l^^r  they  went  we  saw  several  large  stbnea,  and  found  a 
pike  near  the  dooTy  which  had  been  used  to  push  the 
dootf  and  there  were  marks  on  the  door  corresponding 
^ith  the  pike. -' 

Samu^  Fletcher  lived  at  Pentridge*latie^eiid  on  the 
9th  of  Jiine  last ;  be  says»  <^  I  and  my  family  went  to  bed 
to  that  night  at  eleven  o'clock ;  about  twelve  we  were 
disturbed  by  a  very  heavy  knocking  at  the'door,  I  jumped 
iMit  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  and 
n^w  a  liirge  conooarB^  of  people,  thirty  or  more  at  that 
^indow^  I  saw  many  more  afterwards  at  another  witi-> 
dow ;  they  levelled  piecei  at  my  head  as  soon  as  I  opened 
the  window ;  there  appeared  to  be  five  or  six  guns  level- 
led at  my  head.  I  cried  '  halloo/ tbey  dried  ^yoorarmd, 
your  armsj  damn  your  eyes  yomr  arms ;'  I  said  'what  arms/ 
they  said  ^  you  have  got  two  or  t;hree  guns/ 1  said  I  had  got 
but  one  gun,  and  I  did  not  know  that  that  Was  at  home ; 
they  s£ad  if  I  did  not  fetch  it  dbwn  and  open  the  door 
jbbey  would.* blow  my  brains  out,  I  said  f  well,  well,  let  us 
have  time  ;'  I  ran  down  stairs  and  up  the  servant's  stftin^, 
^they  are  in  another  part  of  tlie  house),  in  order  to  escape 
if  I  could,  but  found  that  part  beset  also;  tbeti  I  bjd 
William  Shipntt^n  give  them  the  gun,  on  his  giving  thetn  * 
the  gun  they .  criod  '  get  you  dresned/  accotnpanted  with 
Mamn  your  eyesj  w^  will  blow  your  brains  put/  they  kept 
beating  the  door  aU  the  time,  one  cried  ^  come  Shipmat)/ 
another  cried  *  come  Billy  /  the  man  appeared  vefy  un- 
willing to  go,  be  did  not, dress  him  in  the  bouse,  he  took 
bis  olothes  out  in  his  hand  ;  he  cried  at  going,  and  I  told 
him  be  must  go  and  make  bis  e$cape  as  soon  as  he  could  ; 
1  said  '  damn  them,  thou  knowest  them  all,  they  are  all 
Fe.ntridge  and  Wingfield  tUvt/  I  told  him  to  take  notice 


whoi  Ihqr  "veMf  and  what  they  cKd|  aod  bring  «e  wdrdl| 
he  lieUiCBed  bpne  on  the  Tuesday  moituag  wk^n  I  wain 
Dot  in  the  house/' 

Tbira   Wiitiam  Shipmaa,  the  fiervafit>  aays^  ^^I  wag 
jdUturbed  oa  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9ih  of  Jane^  abotit 
twelve  o'clock)  by  a  knocking  at  the  door;  I  beard  voiod^ 
oae  called  oqt, '  Sbipman*  €dme  with  ua/  this  was  Joseph 
Topbam,  a  Peatridge  inan;  I  itent  to  the  window^  and  saw 
several  men  in  th^  yard,  eleven  or  twelfe ;  they  were  arnac4 
with  guns  and  spikes ;  they  told  me  I  must  go  wi  th  them;  my 
masttr  came  to  me  ;   they  said,  tbey  must  have  a  itta4 
and  a  gun;-^I  said^  there  Was  but  one  man ; — thejr  saidt 
they  knew  there  Were  two,  and  they  must  have  oAe ;  tbey 
demanded  the  giin  again,  and  my  master  said,  it  woAld  be 
^iter  for  nte  to  fetch  the  gun  and  give  it  to  tbeiti  4  I  fetoh^ 
the  gun  and  gave  it  to  them  out  of  the  window.    TbeA 
they  told  me  that  I  was  to  come  ; — ^I  told  them,  tb4k  I 
could  not  go,  that  there  was  only  me  in  the  houle^  bat 
they  insisted  upon  having  me;  my  master  told  me,  it 
would  be  b^ter  for  me  to  go,  andmindandteUhimaU 
ih^t  i  coald.    I  took  my  clothes^  and  Wjeat  dowli  stairs 
and  opened  the  door,  and  dressed  teyself  at  the  door  t 
The  captain  insisted  upon  my  comidg ;  he  told  me,  tb 
luake  baste  add  dress  myself)  or  be  would  blow  my  brains 
put,  and  clapped  the  mutsle  of  a  gun  towards  me4    I 
dressed  myself  and  went  With  them.    When  I  was  feit  the 
window  they  called  out  for  the  captain,  and  he  came 
forward  and  said,  that  if  I  did  not  make  haste  and 
come  down,  he  would  blow,  my  bi'ains  ciut.    When  I  had 
dressed  myself  they  Went  out  of  the  yard,  on  to  the  turn- 
pike  road,   and  then   therfe  were  several  others;  they 
.were  armed  witi)  guns  and  spik^.    We  went  to  some 
bouses  there  w^re  a  little  way  off^    I  heatd  tbem  breaks 
ing.open  houses.    We  went  ti>  a  tnao's  of  thejiameof 
;Booth^  at  Peatridge^lane-end ;  there  they  began  kno<;k- 
ing  at  the  door,  and  demanded  a  man  and  a  gun,  which 
they  got ;  the  man  was  Booth's  son*    I  know  Samuel 
Hont,  he  was  with  as ;  he  was  v«^ry  violent*  Tbey  formed 
us  intQ  ranks  at  St^r^ir's  {  We  .weri  formed  two  deep  \  thtgf 
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)>ioked  out  serjeants  to  oommand  the  different  dtvisioiis. 
We  inarched  to  the  bottom  of  Pen tridge  then,  the  Bolt 
Hill  they  called  it ;  we  were  halted  then  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hotir ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Then  we  marched  a  little  further  to  the  meeting-house ; 
4Aie  captain  then  ordered  a  man  to  fire  a  gun ;  there 
w^re  several  of  them  tried  which  would  not  do,  and  the 
jeaptain  fired  his  off  to  let  the  Ripley  and  Butterley  people 
know  that  they  were  come.  I  saw  James  Weightman 
t^ere,  near  the  meeting-house ;  he  bad  a  bat  full  of 
bttUets.  Thomas  Weightman  was  in  the  ranks ;  I  was 
next  bim :  he  had  a  pike.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  hat 
und  took  two  or  three  bullels,  and  James  Weightman 
said  I  must  not  take  any,  for  they  should  be  shcHt  enough. 
Thomas  Weightman  said,  that  he  and  James  Weightman 
had  been  casting  them  while  we  came  round  by  the  lane- 
end.  We  then  marched  on  up  the  town  of  Pentridge, 
towards  the  top,  and  we  stopped  at  William  Booth's; 
in  our  way  up  the  town,  they  knocked  at  many  doors  and 
demanded  anas.  At  William  Booth^s  ihey  fetched  aponey 
out ;  they  put  Mr.  Storer  on  the  poney,  but  he  was  ill  and 
All  off:  George  Weightman  then  got  on  and  rode  off,  and 
I  saw  no  more  of  him  till  we  got  to  Langley«mill.  He 
road  off  in  the  direction  to  Nottingham.  We  went  down 
the  town  again  and  went  right  for  Butterley  ;  when  we 
got  there  they  wheeled  us  round  and  knocked  at  the  fuji 
nace  gate ;  this  was  Mr.  Jessop's  Iron  Works :  Mr, 
Ijoodwin  came  out,  and  asked  the  captain  what  he 
wanted  there  ;-«he  said  he  wanted  his  men :  Mr^GoodwiI| 
said  he  had  men  enough  unless  it  is  was  for  a  better  pur^* 
pose.  Then  w«  were  marched  round  the  Works,  and 
then  got  to  the  turnpike-road  again,  and  then  went  di*» 
rectly  for  Ripley  Town-end,  where  we  halted,  and  shouted 
three  times,  to  let  the  Heage  and  Belper  people  know 
where  we  were;  there  was  a  party  from  thence  expecte4 
to  meet  us ;  this  was  said  by  the  people  with  me.  We 
then  went  to  Codnor,  which  is  in  the  turnpike-road 
to  Nottingham ;  then  we  went  to  Langley-mill,  to  Mr. 
Jlaynor's,  where  they  demfuide4  &  mail  and  a  gun,  ^d  § 
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Inan  was  compelled  to  go ;  at  Langley-mill  we  saw  George 
Weightman  coining  towards  us  in  the  direction  from  Not-^ 
tingham ;  he  came  up,  and  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
ranks  several  asked  him  how  they  were  going  on  at  Not- 
tingham^ he  answered  they  were  going  on  well,  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  barracks,  that  the  town  was  taken,  and 
that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  when  we  got  there,  but 
we  must  march  forwards.  We  marched  forwards  to  East"- 
wood  then,  and  when  we  got  a  little  past  Eastwood  I  got 
away.  1  think  the  Prisoner  is  the  man  they  called  Captainf, 
but  I  cannot  swear  to  his  person ;  he  had  at  that  time  a 
big  coat  on,  trowsers,  and  an  apron  tied  round  his  middle^ 
and  a  pistol  tucked  in."    This  is  the  description  other 
people  gave  of  him — ^'  he  had  whiskers  round  over  his 
chin,  but  he  had  no  beard.    William  Turner  was  one  of 
ihe  party,  he  had  a  gun ;  Manchester  Turner  was  there ;  I 
do  not  know  what  arms  he  had ;  Edward  Turner  was  there, 
he  had  a  long  gun ;  there  were  two  Joseph  Weightmans  . 
with  us;  Samuel  Ludlam  was  there,  and  Samuel  Hunt'; 
he  had  a  spike  first,  and  a  gun  afterwards;  German  Bux- 
ton was  there,  he  had  a  gun ;  William  Barker  and  Alex* 
ander  Johnson  were  there,  they  had  both  spikes;  Joseph 
Savage  had  a  gun  9nd  a  pistol;  Joseph  Topham  was  there,'' 
and  several  other  persons  under  indictment  and  not  now 
on  their  trial  before  you. 

Henry  Hole  is  the  next  witness ;  he  lived  at  Pentridge^ 

land-end ;  he  says-^"  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 

the  8th  of  June,  I  saw  Samuel  Hunt  and  about  seven  or 

eight  others  standing  before  the  smithy  door  of  George 

Turner;  I  had  a  jug  of  milk  in  my  hand;  Samuel  Hunt 

said  ^you  are  fetching  that  for  the  use  of  the  men  at  night ;' 

I  said  'what  men ;'  he  said,  'those  revolutionists  which  will 

come  to-night  or  tomorrow  night ;'  Hunt  and  me  soon 

parted,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  him  any  more.    On  the 

night  of  the  Qtb,  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve 

o'clock,  me  and  my  wife  were  awoke  by  some  violent 

'  blows  that  came  on  the  door ;  I  got  up  and  opened  the 

window,  and  cried,  'halloo,  who's  there,  what  do  you  want;' 

lb<^  cried, '  we  want  you  to  volunteer  yourself  to  go  with 


«is^  if  you  do  not  come  doWn  immediately  Mid  open  thfi 
dodt  we  will  break  the  door  down  and  murder  you ;'  I  went 
down  and  opened  the  door,  abd  saw  four  men  standing;  I 
knew  two  of  them^  Joseph  Weighimah  and  Joseph  Top. 
fatoi ;  I  adked  where  they  were  goidg  to ; '  to  Nottingham/ 
they  said  \  I  said  I  could  not  preteud  lo  go  with  them,  Z 
had  no  money  to  carry  me  there,  nor  nobody  to  take  care 
of  t&y  family  while  I  was  gone;  they  said  I  needed  no 
money»  I  should  be  kept  on  roast  beef  and  ale^  aud  there 
were  people  fixed  ix>  take  cHre  of  every  body's  fomilyy  whp 
would  Qoihe  in  two  diiys  or  und^r ;  they  said  I  had  better 
go  with  them  that  night  than  stop  till  morning,  for  thejr 
were  coming  from  Yorkshifelikea.cloud^  and  would  driv0 
all  before  themy  and  those  that  r^fkised  to  go  would  b6  sho|< 
I.  then  dressed  myself  and  went  out,  and  a  |^ik^  wai  forced 
lipoii  me.  I  said  I  was  nbt  able  to  carry  that  ^ike*  if  they 
were  K^ing  as  ftir  as  Notiingham ;  that  they  mu$t  eith^ 
take  it,  or  I  must  hurl  it  dowu,  and  one  of  them  took  itj; 
we  went  from  my  house  down.. to  the.  tdrqpike-rofKii  ^ni 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  the  t^rtipiketroacjl  I  oh- 
served  about  twenty  ot  thirty  men,  armed  ,witb  pikes  and 
gnus  and  other  weapons.)  we  first  mftrched  lo  John  Sellar'^, 
then  to  Fletchers;  Hre  tfai^n  w^t  a  little  further  PQ  the 
turnpike-road,  and  there. w&. were  divided {  I  had  seen  th^ 
Prisoner,  before  we  divided,  in  Jletcher's  yturd ;  we  were 
joined  there  by  A  plirty  thai  T  understood  hid  .bee^  at 
Mrs.  Hepwortb's,  Und  among  the  rest  {  observed  tbl« 
Prisoner  {  I  did  not  kno^  his  naoiet  they  called  him 
Captain  in  that  purty ..  I  i^so  observed :  in  that  p^rty, 
William  Turner,  Manchester  Turn^r^  Isaac  Ludlam  the 
ekler»  William  Ludiami  and.  others ;  theti> .  afterwards, 
after  we  went  a  little  way  in  the  road,  the  party  ttivided  t 
the  Captain  and  the  biggest  part.went  to  a  row  of  houses,; 
the  other  eight  or  ten  itieni  and  I  doog  with  then!,  went 
with  Samuei  Hunt  to  Samuel .  Boo^h'^*  .Mt^ach^tor 
Turner  had  an,  old*fasbioned  spear  with  a  haodle  like  an 
oid-'fashioned  sword  $  .Wjlliam  Tui^or  had  a  gun ;  and  the 
Test  had  guns  or.  pikejif  They  kflooked  at  ^ooth -s .  doof , 
4iod  Mr.  Sooth  catma  to  ^.  window  (  wd  they  demandtfl 
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ilWYy  ftod  tjpSQk  hiQi^^  with  ihem.  Tb^  lirlponer  CMie  up 
Q$  we  w^re  t^kipg  the  spu  out  Qf  tb^liiouae ;  aod  w^  tbeQ 
laarch^  on  to  Wb£«t(CBafV9i  4t  BuchWad  Hollow.  The 
Prisoner  kng^ke^  al  the  dooi^  wit;h  the  bi|t  end  of  bis  gmi } 
wd  we  biQugbt  from  there  three,  mdm  aad  a  gun,  mA  e 
ttaok  paring  knife»  with  ifhich  ihej  eriMd  ]»e:  it  ia  a 
icythe  blade  put  into  a  atiek  about  a>  yuA  long.  We  theft 
tieat  ag^ia  lo  PeDtridgevlan&-ead,  and  joined  the  otbeff 
pwty.  The  Priaooer  then  ordeied  w  to  fall  imo  ranbi 
thcee  deep ;  pari  of  the  muskei  mea.  befei:«^  or  in  front ; 
the  pike  men  in  the  middle,  and  the  ottier^i  in  the  rear  { 
then  we  marobed  towards  Pwtridge ;'  we  halted  agaiiisM 
^torer's;  and  they  htougbt  Slcscer  and  put  bkim  into  the 
ytinks;  then  we  marched  again,  to  Pentridge,  and  I  99W 
George  Weigl^tmap>  as  we  were  going  out  of  Pentridge^ 
ride  past  on.  William  Qootb'a  poney  ;  he  seemed  te  h^vf 
some  serious  eonversation  )with  Brandre^;  I  had  aOOM 
eon.versation  with  William  Lndlam^  9ud  asked  him  wbiQll 
^f  Mrfw  Hepworth'a  men  waa  shei^  and  be  replied^  ^Roherf 
^iV^ltera ;.'  I  asked  him  wJsethei:  b^  wasiawre  he  wai  Aok  d^d 
QX  only  wounded;  he  said  *  my,  he  was  dmkd^$A^  for  he 
s^w  him  lying  on  the  kitdieo  floor,  joat  after  tihe  CafitAhi 
hi^d  %hcti  fi^m.  thenee  we  marched  to.  Biitterley>  e« 
towards  B^ipley ;  when  we,  got  to  Riple;  v^e  h»Ued,  and 
gi^ve  thifee  huzzas*;  then  wemarcbed  aJoa^  the  Nattingr 
^^Ain-ifQad,,  t«4»w»iids  Codnor,.and  took  aomei  refreshnient  at 
lb@  Qlaf;^  Honse  tb^rq;  we  ali  went  innto  tbek^use)  thene  I 
taw  Isaac.  liUdJjam  standing  gnaid  in  the  rain  at  tihe  dCKi^  \ 
it.  rained,  vej^y  bard ;  John  ^acoo  u^ade  a  speeehj  tjne  pucr 
pprtof  hU  $peecbi  was,  that  Governrnent  had  robbed  and 
plundered  ^Qm  of  all  that  ever  they  liadt^^bi^  waa  the  laH 
abift  they  ejver  ew»lld  make,  they  eitbei  must  fighjii  of 
fjiaf  ve-  1  $a^  9amuel  Hunt  and  Maneheipiitei;  Turi^i:  come 
4ip,  appa^eoUy.wiih  forty  oi:  fifty  men,  whidi  they  said 
ihey  had.eoilqfitad ;  when  ite  maiched  of?  we  Wj^re  joined 
hy  a  large  pavty  fuem  Swan  wick  ;^  there  were  abput  ^i»iix 
or  seveiity  oftibeiiQB ;  we  marehedi  aloiig  the  ty^ad  (Qwar^ 
t^an^y-milU  we  were  halted,  at  Mr-rHayaor'ssj  where  { 
«aw  William  Tiuaer.  gp  &m  iniQ  the  bquse;  he  called 
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Bnttfdfeth^  ancl  Brand  reth  ^aid  to  'ydting  Raynof , '  datos' 
jou,  if  you  do  not  turn  out  wre  will  shoot  you ;'  they  took 
a  servant,  a  gun,  and  a  pitching  fork  from  Raynor's;  in 
our  way  lo  LangleyHnill,  we  met  a  man  with  five  cows, 
whom  we  took ;  and  we  met  at  Langley-mill,  George 
Weightman ;  Brandreth  and  Weightman  stood  together 
« little  from  the  men,  and  after  some  time  he  said  to  the 
men  as  he  rode  by,  *  all  is  right  my  lads,  you  have  nothing 
lo  do  but  to  march  ^n,  they  have  bombarded  Nottingham 
at  two  this  morning,  and  it  is  given  up  to  th^n;'  they 
picked  up  some  men  about  Langley,  and  we  marched  for- 
wards towards  Eastwood ;  as  we  approached  Eastwood,  I 
had  some  conversation  with  James  Barnes;  he  said  th^ 
were  going  to  Nottiogham ;  that  they  had  fixed  a  fresh 
government  at  Nottingham,  and  were  going  thither  to  de- 
fend it;  it  will  soon  be  all  over,  for  by  a  letter  I  saw  yes- 
tei^ay,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the 
HampdenClub  party,  if  they  were  not  already;  he  said,  ^  I 
have  never  sat  down  five  minutes  at  once  since  four 
o'clock  yesterday  morning ;  I  have  been  providing  guns, 
pikes,  and  ammunition ;'  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Barnes  said  they  were  going  to  stay  at  Nottingham  till 
other  counties  came  into  their  measures ;  at  Eastwood,  the 
men  appeared  again  disordered,  and  Brandreth  the  Cap* 
taio,  the  Prisoner,  ordered  them  again  into  ranks ;  I  turn^ 
ed  out  of  the  ranks  and  stood  at  some  distance,  and  the 
Prisoner  came  to  me  and  ordered  me  into  the  ranks 
again ;  I  said  *  I  will  not  go  in  again  for  you  or 
any  other  man ;'  he  came  up  to  me,  cocked  the  gun, 
and  said  if  I  did  not  go  in  again  immediately  he 
Would  shoot  me  in  a  moment.  I  stepped  up  to  him 
with  the '  knife  (which  he  had  described  before)  in 
my  hand,  held  it  over  his  neck,  and  said  if  he  offered 
to  level  his  gun  rat  me  I  would  hack  his  head  off;  he 
turned  off*  ftom  me  and  I  walked  off  down,  the  turnpike 
joad,  as  if  towards  Langley-mill ;  when  I  was  about  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  off  Lheard  a  cry  of  do  not  shoot/  I  turned 
roond  and  saw  Brandreth  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
pointing  to  me,  and  at  the  same  tune  I  saw  a  man  of  the 


name  of  Ttfomfls  Turner  take  hold  of  htm  and  turn  the 
gun  oS,  I  SAW  John  Hill  there  and  several  persons  whom 
he  mentions;  John  Hill  had  a  gun,  James  Taylor  had  a 
gun,  and  the  other  two  Taylors  had  each  spikes — I  made 
my  escape :"  he  sa^,  ^*  at  Codnor  there  were  two  hun** 
dred  men  or  more,  besides  that  in  going  back  I  saw 
several  'other  parties  proceeding  on  the  same  line  of 
inarch  towards  Nottinghaiti^  the  first  party  I  met  might 
be  about  fifty :  I  saw  another  party  near  Langley-mili  of 
about  sixty  or  seventy,  and  I  turned  out  of  the  road  in 
order  to  avoid  them." 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  says  *^  Barnes  was  of  the 
Swanwick  party,  and  came  with  them  to  Codnor,  thatwaa 
the  first  time  I  saw  him ;  when  Barnes  spoke  to  me  the 
Prisoner  was  there,  but  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was 
said'*— that  is  not  at  all  important^  Gentlemen— *they  were 
both  of  them  upon  the  same  purpose,  and  what  one  said 
goes  as  strongly  to  afiect  the  other  as  if  the  other  had  said 
it  himself. 

"  William  Booth  says,  /^  I  live  at  Pentridge Jane-end-->* 
on  Monday  night  the  8th  of  June,  I  was  taken  from  my 
house  by  the  captain  and  others'' — he  looks  at  the  Prisoner 
and  says  ^*  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  he  is  the  man  they  called 
captain— I .  saw  George  Weigh tman  on  a  poney-^the 
captain  told  him  to  go  on  ibat  horse  to  the  Forest,  and  to 
bring  tidings  to  them  at  Ijangley-mill/* 
■  Then  George  Goodwin  is  called  to  you ;  he  is  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Butterley  Iron-works— he  says,  ^^  we 
had,  before  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  many  of  our  men 
sworn  in  as  special  constables— ^about  a  hundred  of  them««« 
the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state"— be 
says  '^  I  brought  my  men  together  on  the  night  of  the  dth 
of  June,  and  I  kept  them  at  Ripley  till  day*light  in  the 
morning— in  the  course  of  the  night  I  heard  guns  fired, 
horns  bipwing,  shouts  and  different  noises  throughout  the 
night  at  a  distance — the  first' shot  I  heard  was  aboat  twelve 
o'clock — ^we  had  seen  lights  and  heard  noises  before  in  the 
villages^-it  appeared  as  if  there  was  so9iething  very  un* 
"^Qsual  going  on-«-I  appr^eaded  that  oar  works  would-be 


attacked  when  day-Iigki  came'Wthia  betn^  in  Jan^  '*  the 
greater  part  of  xny  men  went  hoaie>  the  others^  t^ielve  or 
tfairtcen^  stayed  at  t^ie  worka-r^-thote  arm^  mlik  gws 
w&it  hoffie^  the  other  tvelve  or  thirteen^  who  vem  armed 
with  pikesy  renaiBccb— <tbe  people  ^ttb  pthes  came  down 
With  Mr.  Jessop  and  me  to  the  wot ks  ta  d^oait  tisbe?  pik«» 
io  safety^T^we  had  left  a  small  body  at  the  worka  onclfir  tlui 
ease'  of  Mr*  Wsagg^  to  pirotect  the  wiurks^  a»d  jpe  found 
them  there-^their  amsAtx  was  eight  ov  ten^  tfaeiefoce  ot» 
guard  was^  about  thirty  men  wh^u  I  arritred  tiie0e«*^i 
rained  hard  all  night-— >soon  after  the  men  had  got  down 
ta  the  works  and  deposited  dieir  pikes  in  the  eifitce^  a^out 
a  qoarter  past  three^  I  obseirved  a  pensoq  ridipg  paat  on 
horseback-*it  was  G«orge  Weig^tman,  mounted  en  Mr. 
Boolfh'S  hor8e«-*47eorge  Weigfatmaa  is  the  son  of  the  wo» 
mail'  who  keeps  the  White  Horfe^  she  is  sister  to  Thomas 
and  John  BacoQ'*«<<7eorge  Weightman  was  riding  on  the 
load  towards  NottvAgham-^I  ealted  to  him  tpatop,  but  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  me  and  rode  on— we  felt  eonh 
vinced  then  t^at  they  were  coming,  we  saw  a  body  of  men 
s^pproachin^^  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  ov  ahun-* 
cbevl  and  fifty  yards,  on  the);oad  from  Peutridgeto  But-^ 
tefley^  there  weF&  about  a  hundred  men,  they  were  drawn 
up  m  regular  order,  two  a*breast,  armed,  some  of  them 
witkgmis,  some  with  ^ikes,  some  of  them  had  no^  arms, 
but  those  who  had  no  artQs  were  the  fewer  part-^»*tbe 
gvealest  number  hadi  avms*^they  were  marcliing  like'  sol- 
diers in  close  ordeiv-^we  ordered  our  men  to  retire  t»  the 
office  and  defend  themsdves  tber&^tbey  were  coming  in 
BMlitaiy  aivay,  matching  Hko  soldiers  in  close  ordeis-^ 
wlken  they  came  up  t^  us  they  were  marehiftg  with  the 
Prisoner  at  tbeiP  head  as  capti^in ;  when*  they  came  to  tbe 
door  of^the  Foundry Btaipidreth  gave  thepn  the  word,  *half;> 
^t^tfae  right  face,  front,'  and  they  did  so^-^-the  Prisoner  had: 
argun  in  his  hand,  a  pistol  in  a  belt  like  an  apron,  twisted' 
Kound ;  the  men  fbrmed-  a  sort  of  curved  line  opposite  the 
gttte^  the  Prisoner  knocked  at  the  gates  with  the  but  end 
of  hi^t  g'lft;  I  asked  him>  'what  do  you  want,  what  is  your 
o^eet  hei:e/  h^  said^  %e  wiml  your  oi0n  f^  X  saidii^you  ahait 
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Hbt  have  one  of  them^  you  are  too  many  already,  unless 
you  were  'going  for  a  better  purpose;  disperse,  depend 
upon  it  the  laws  will  be'too  strong  for  you,  you  go  with' 
halters  round  your  necks,  you  will  be  all  hanged'-— the  Pri-^ 
soner  made  no  reply  to  this ;  I  then  observed  in  the  ranks 
some  persons  whom  I  knew;  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder,  he 
was  anned  with  a  spear ;  James  Taylor,  a  nephew  of  Isaac 
Ludlam's,  he  was  armed  with  a  gun ;  Isaac  Moore,  he  was. 
armed  with  a  fork ;  they  were  all  three  together  in  the 
front  rank— I  said  to  Isaac  Ludlam,  *  Good  God,  Isaac, 
what  are  you  doing  upon  such  a  business,  you  have  got  a 
halter  about  your  neck,  go  home ;'  I  took  him  by  the  shoul- 
der and  pushed  him  towards  the  office— -I  told  him  if  he 
had  any  regard  to  his  family  or  country  to  go  home,  I  was 
then  in  the  ranks  close  to  him,  he  might  have  taken  refuge 
in  our  office  at  that  time— he  said,  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be, 
I  cannot  go  back,  I  must  go  on ;  he  was  exceedingly  agi- 
tated when  I  talked  to  him,  and  neither  of  the  three  took 
refuge  in  our  office,  but  others  who  were  there  did ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Booth  and  Mr.  William  Booth's  servant,  and  a 
Turner  of  Pentridge-lane-end  got  into  the  office,  and  I 
sheltered  them— after  a  short  pause,  and  looking  at  each 
other,  the  Prisoner  gave  •  the  word,  « march,'  and  they 
marched  on  towards  Ripley ;  they  went  first  over  the  coke 
hearth  and  then  came  back  again,  and  finally  went  towards 
Ripley;  shortly  after  they  were  gone  I  observed  anotlier 
body  of  men,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty ;  they  did  not 
come  so  near  as  the  office;  some  time -after  they  were 
gone  I  saw  William  Weightman,  George's  brother,  on 
horseback,  another  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor  .was  with 
him,  the  brother  of  Weigh tman's  wife;  they  were  going 
towards  Nottingham,  he  followed  in  the  same  line  that  the 
others  had  gone,  but  he  went  a  more  direct  way  to  Not- 
tingham :  I  pushed  out  and  took  hold  of  his  bridle  and 
stopped  him,  I  said, '  you  are  going  to  join  those  fellows  i* 
he  admitted  he  was  going  to  join  them,  and  said  if  I  would 
let  him  go  back  he  would  go  home  and  not  go  near  them— 
he  resisted  at  first,  saying  that  I  had  no  right  to  stop  him 
pn  the  highway ;  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  when  he 
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Kff^t  to  2|  Iiy!^4i#*9Q^  I  qbwve^  \^  hnd%\^§  wi*r 

l^—l^e  y^s^  dr9Sf{^4  W  ^  ^V^  «nock  frc^,  vWcb  cou- 

jfpii  ai^fK  tid^ipff  |b^n^  tot  jcnif  *e  i^te'-mJ  loi^lt  h'm^  hy  the 

said  ^f  ^wJ'*'  «i^^  ^•"epa  «p  sp^^^j^  that  ti^  mi«  bnlbte  ; 
he  w^Sf  Ql;>)igf^4  to  4p  i't^  4e  W^>  for  t^y  ^ad  tbtfioteiioA 

^^ligp,  wV^!^m>"^  t^f^S  w^^  er/9dii^.  ta  you,  some; 
^oul4  smt  sff^^  i»n4  »<^W^  pi^Ai^^  tki^K^:  appMre^  t«  be  ^i^ 
ya,riflar  <^  ^?^s— lli^.  >^S9>  *'  I  <?^iM^ftt  sp^'  |»«licafeily  to 

tlpi^  1^  ^ ;  |fi41a?i>  mil  tl^.  <Hhsr  19^1%  1 9Mx£9a9d,  mighfe 

^i)^i^  ^(^^  U^i»fi  ifli  lh«?  CMtr«  of  N^n^nt 
f  of^fjt,  tt  %  Mftftd^  Mlhirfi:  i%  nftoOi  tl«&.  MC^rMurte;;  it  ifr 
^P.ov4  ^Wfi<^>  ^  t|^  4^wd  ^^^  ^  e«im  of  its  bft 
^5^'  Q".  ^^.94^7  P«£b^i  tbf  9Mit  of  Jhm^  hst,  I  i^^a*; 
I)^;k9i<G^  a,  p|u^U<^b9UAey  ^k  S^otlmghMai^  abpifet  Hatf  pi 
^.^^  }  M^.tb^  bc^tf^  %o:gp:h0»i^  WminiBt  Pofohralj 
ifith  i)Qij^^    I^oitiiQg^^?^  !€(  aJi^nit  ihrioe-iyaiirterB:  of  a  mife 
^pn^  my  bpfii?:  i9.  gqiu^  hQioie  I  iMtca  grcai  masgr  fm^ 
soa^  on  t;ljie,vii^yy^i|fid  i  1K%|  »):Qpp«d  n^t.  the  emnmedto.tfae 
^e  coojFs^  by  a  imCh  wkf^^i^^  m^  wbtfvier  I  ««»  gomgp; 
^e  tpld  \^m  vfe  wex^  goiffg  bMUSivaadr  hft  «#  we  niasft 
H^oji)  go  pa.thiM^  way ;  tbaj  iadwed  i9e  tut  ^op  &  while,. and 
«^i^wai[d^  in  goiiic  bQipei  I.  sa3¥  abQi^  a,  hundred  m«> 
tb^y  W^^rc  st^Qdiif g  in  lipe^  tMi^q  de^p-"    Thi^.  was.  Ni(>tiuig^ 
l^aip  T^oT^t,  you  i;e|De9Jibi^.  NQMiagbomfor^si  waa  tafi^ 
af  p^ori^  than  oi?<^  by.  thi3  ]^y  at  If€|Dtridg(^4    **  Tbay^ 
l^ad  soi)^^  of  tbeip.  (#«Si  otbcu-s.  po})^^  r^s^mUiog  pifcaa.;  1 
ilbpuki  thjinl^  this  wap^  a  litt}^  b/sfgrie, twelve:  at  nightf  wa 
passed  th^m,  apd  about  ten  of  tbem»  wifh  piiia%  fi^mred 
us }  an^  aa  W[e  wei^e.  tiir^ipg  ojK  tkflX9Sim^  tbiqit^at^pped  us ; 


i^' imtf^  tili^  ^f»'  Oyifh^  46'  t&^  <^6it^fa  cltil^ 
iff^^  iA    I  atiSmkSln  pi&ed  6)k^  tc^  lily  owd'  frdii^/^d 

mSfP&if'  dk^iitf  ^'rfi^e  ittifttb#  of  mti^^^  tbc^  Wer<^  di^ 

Iwoise  alibWtfifc  d'clf^cl^.^  Yo#  ifeiiienAri-,  <>i^tlfeiinJrfi 
fte^ntetf  \r^  tfiit  Ae  otti^rf  itiere  tb'  ahiVe^  ty  that  titttf* 
"^  Wl^  t!ife/wiiHt?aW^tJfeyIfelVrfpolfe^BSliiHa  tttttri;  But 
«te*>  i^^nbthirtjj'a^fthrf etitfof  it.  I  ^i  id*  the  Kous^ 
««ttittti?y  wei^  lindter  the  Aecf;  Th^jr  ktlot*^*  at  my 
dtwV,  iltitP  dirttfftrided^  fire-artfas;  F  oWtifed  f*  httd^  A)rire; 
iftjff  tlie>^  tbld  irieFitiiirf  deHver  them u|i*t(i'thtei»  T tbld 
Aii^  r  ^oiAd  nbV.  Thejr  tbirf  m^  if  I  wbtiia-  ndtj  tfa^ 
ilBbtild'li^  Qtid^  the  necessity  of  tiiieakiing'tHfe  ddoFopetii 
diid  takin^'th^m  By  Ibh:^;  Itfal*  tHfeni'that*  il*  th^'dia 
Jo l^wbtHff  blb^  out  thebrainV  of  the  flrst^iil^ri  that^etf^ 
^m.  Th<5y  replied"  iWirybti  ?^  Psaid'yfe!'  A  mm 
ctfBW'fbr the ifien idttt the flre-aiink  tbebme^ fbr^fraHT.  I 
liee^d'a  basde*  Oh  the  flag  stbnWdhder  the  piiaWai^^  ahd 
4ikp^t^^thef  #cite-comii]fg in ;  the  pikTfzay aW before  ifi^ 
DKmsfe;  tlk^  iriwBi  lio  attehipt  u{ibn  m/  dtJbri  battHeV 
tUm^fbtv^rdi  atid  aikkcU  m(i  h6w  niany  fire^ams'I  H^d? 
I  told  them  I  ha*twt)>  that  one  wfe'a  riflt-pitee,  and' thd 
dtfaer  a -fii^;  Thely  asked  nie  to  give  them  to  thditi«  X 
iftStl'nW  Thiljr'atkedif^Pwbtfld'sfelithfiiritbthein?'  I 
tbid^thm  nb^  F  wotild  ntelthe^'scS)  ^hetn  nor  giVie  tbein;  nbr 
pfM^wiih  diS^m-  on-  aiiy  accbbnt^that  they  wete  myowH 
jJifep<rtH^« 

Th^  £aticelbt^Rbl!esibA>  J&q»  a  vefy'aaive*DIagistrat^ 
ffFthe'cfcktetydf  Nbttitfj^fm^  ad  yoii  ail' knb#^  says^^ 
«  On  thegth  of-Jhnef  T  was^  at^  Nottinghate,  atfd  found 
tKe'tb^  in  a^ve^y^agltaJrtft^itfcteVI  observed  marks  of  th'^ 
a^tatfb#  by  groups  oPpeopIir  colfefcted  iri*the  stl-eetii 
tfiete'#as'^gefterMia[^hehskfn-  ittihie'tdWit.  (hi  Tuesi 
diy  moririn^i  tbe-lOeh  Pw^ftt;  on  therbad  toi^ardi^Ckst* 
i^Md  oi^  kioHel>M:k';  in  the  yiHiges' within  a  vtHle  at 
^iiliiibo^'the'  pebpM^  we^e^-  \dty^  linidi  afanited^  nirbst  of 
tk^^out^  of '  thdr^  hotise^:  Fprbcefedid  tili  I  eam^  with'i!^ 
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l)od^  of  men,  armed  with  pikes ;  I  returned^  and  procured 
troops  from  the  barracks.  Mr.  Mundy^  a  Magistrate 
and  Mr.  Kirkby,  a  Magistrate^  ^eieM  the  barracks ;  I 
procured  eighteen  privates,  commanded  by  Captain  Phi- 
lips and  a  subaltern  officer,  and  proceeded  with  them  to- 
wards Eastwood.  When  we  got  as  far  as  Kimberley,  four 
iniles  from  Nottingham,  and  about  two  miles  short  of 
Eastwood,  the  people  told  us  that  the  mob  had  di^piersed; 
we  followed,  them,  and  found  a  quantity  of  arms,  gixos, 
and  pikes  scattered  about  upon  the  road.  I  continued 
the  pursuit  till  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Eastwood,  whea 
I  turned  off  on  the  left  after  a  party  which  I  had  observed 
in  that  direction.  I  took  wi^h  me  only  one  dragoon — ^the 
number  I  pursued  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty ;  they  were 
dispersing  and  throwing  away  their  arms :  we  secured  two 
or  three,  and  then  we  turned  towards  Eastwood  again,  after 
the  main  body,  and  came  up  to  them  just  at  Langley-mill, 
which  is  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Eastwood ; 
they  were  at  that  time  all  dispersed,  and  the  mpb  were 
pursuing  them  in  all  directions,  and  there  were  thirty  of 
them  brought  to  Nottingham ;  the  Prisoner  was  not  one 
of  those  men.  I  continued  the  pursuit  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  several  more. 

Captain  Philips  was  a  Captain  of  the  15th.Huzzars,  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  assisted  Mr.  RoU^on  hi  the  pur- 
suit ;  he  says,  he  was  stationed  with  a  detachment  of  his 
regiment  at  the  Nottingham  ba^rracks  on  the  9th  of  June; 
there  was  some  bustle  and  disturbance  in  the  streets  that 
evening,  and  about  ten  o'clock  theire  was  a  party  of  the 
military  sent  for;  by  the  time  the  military  got  into  the  town 
they  had  dispersed  a  good  deal-^we  were  ke:pt  on  the  , 
alert  all  night ;  about  half  an  hour  after  day  break  he. re* 
tired  to  rest,  and  about  half  past  six  hei  was  alarqied  and 
called  up,  when  Mr.  RoUeston  came  and  he  went  out  with 
a  party  of  eighteen,  men  and  a  serjeant— and  he  says,  in 
the  same  terms  as  Mr.  RoUeston,  that  he  saw  a  party  and  . 
pursued  them  but.  they  gpt  away — between  Langley-miH 
and  Eastvv^ood  he  savr  about  :sixty  men  nuistly  armed, 
there  was  a  man  in  the  road  wba  vfas  trying  to  fofm.thenx 
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'with  his  hand  and  so  on,  but  the  men  were  disorderly  and 
paid  no  attention  to  him;  they  fled  and  threw  away  their 
"arms  except  fire  or  six  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands— they  collected  about  forty  guns  and  pikes. 

Upon  cross-examination  he  says,  he  did  not  take  up  the 
Prisoner,  he  did  not  see  him  with  the  party  nor  at  all  that 
day;  when  he  first  came  up  they  were  all  standing  on 
the  it>ad,  and  there  was  one  man  whom  he  did  not  know 
trying  to  form  them,  he  could  not  fix  his  eye  upon  him 
isl together,  he  tried  to  do  it,  and  he  says  he  is  not  able  to 
identify  him.  This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution ;  for  the  Defendant  there  is  one  person,  the 
overseer  of  the  township  of  Wilford,  who  says— that  the 
Prisoner  had  had  relief  from  that  parish. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  this 
case.  You  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  what 
I  stated  to  you  at  first  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
and  the  general  law  of  the  case—if  there  b^  an  insurrec- 
tion, a  large  rising  of  the  people,  in  order  by  force  and 
violence  not  to  accomplish  or  avenge  any  private  object 
of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their  own,  but 
to  efiectuate  any  general  public  purpose,  that  is  consi- 
dered by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
you  are  to  consider  whet hefr  this  comes  within  that  des- 
cription. That  there  was  an  insurrection  here  is  quite 
clear,  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  people  collected  and* 
coltecting  together  is  quite  clear,  that  they  expected  a 
great  number  of  persons,  with  whom  they  stated  thrfn- 
selves  to  be  in  conspiriacy,  is  equally  clear,  that  they  said 
there  were  men  to  meet  them  in  Nottingham  Forest,  and 
that  there  were  men  there  according  to  their  declaration, 
i^  quite  clear;  that  they  came  armed,  that  they  came  in 
•military  array,  that  ihey  forced  open  houses,  that  they  ob- 
liged people  to  give  them  arms,  that  they  declared  from 
time  to  time,  what  their  pu4>ose  was,  and  that  they  bom<«> 
mitted  the  outrages  which  you  haye  heard  described ;  all 
these  facts  are  unquestionable. 

■'  Now,  Gentlemen,  the  insurrection  is  not  to  be  to  ac- 
obmpli^h  or  avenge  any^priyate  objects  or  quairrds  of -therp 


^iwtidIs  i9tf  tt^i^eir  owa^  o^  wa9  it  to  effeciubate  a  g,mes4 
public  pur^e  ^-<<-Tyd$  it  to  9it^  the  laws,  to  reGonn  ijbf 
Cpvermowt^  or  Jtp  l>rij«^  about  ^  r^vplutwa-^'^^yie  pr  «o 
is  the  ^^sl;l<^« 

,Geatle!(ii€n^  that  Ui^se  p^e  ^er^  ja  a  lo9r  aito^tioi^  #f 
lUe  is  Ao  ^ycaie  at  alji  >  iGor  a  cirine  }a  ^ot  lest  a  crioif 
fieqau^ie  ;the  p>aA  wbo  oomouts  it  is  poor.  If  tfiey  w^c  ifi 
distress,  A;»f  F^icb  ;there  is  ao  eri^nc^  that  c^  be  d9 
efcuff ^  if  tjiiey  juitended  to  overturn  the  Qoyer^xMOtf 
jf  there  was  1919  giieat  inspect  of  their  suiccess,  d^at  pk  ipp 
ejccvse ;  for  it  18  no^  less  a  erime  because  the  design  is  110$ 
likely  to  be  completed  in  the  way  in  which  they  desir^  }t. 
fhe  tinesthj9L  i$^  whether  this  insurfectioa  was  iutended  by 
i^Tce  and  vix^l^ence  to  eflfectuate  any  gener^  public  purpose, 
if  ow^  Cefktiemefff  you  will  recolleicty  the  evidence  that 
I;a9  h^n  giyen  (there  i«  no  e^i^^nce  to  opi^radict  it)  is^ 
lit9t  tj^ey  dec^aredf  fr^pi  tii^  jto  time^  that  tbeir  objept  vaf 
9Qe  while  t^  wipe  out  |bhe  n^ion^l  debt,  another  while  19 
de9^r9y  the  Gqy&nmmi  s^t  |aige;  ^d  so  on.  If  yoiji 
bejiey^  tha(  t^eir  p^rppie  ?ir«u5  |f  hat  they  declared  it  tp  be| 
ypj^  vffll,  I  ^upppse,  tbink  them  guilty  of  Wgh  Tfiefspn} 
he/ei^use  ^he  jfjt\^  declares  force  an?^ied  to  ^h;tt  purpose  is 
T^fgh  Tfeg^Qjf.  le,  qa  the  othjer  ha^^  Gentjemep,  you 
can  lay  y^^  bai>4?  ¥PPP  fWJf  h?V<^s,  and  s§y  ^at  ypi|  apf 
8ati34^d  fheir  piffpo^Be  w^  any  )th^  f hor^  pf  ^  purpQ§$  pf 
di^t  fort^  tb4  ^^ff  W^  W¥  PTi^9^  P^i^fP^fd  f<^d  yfkwk 

fipr  they  ^  not  fe)l  yoij  oif  agy  private  or  persm^l  gbjegjf  | 
jet,  if  yon  are  ^aitisftsf}  that  t^y  ^ad  ^  prj^aie  9b4  *» 
attain^  0^9^y^  .^y^.^^PS  P^F??P9^  ^  ^bfffusel^^f,  npt  aayr 
t]?JRg  P«jW?  ?Rd  gen?f?l  m  t^?  TW  declare^  by  fl^^^ 
yoij  will  ^fi4  t^e  prisoner  n»f  gi^i^fy;  hut,  Cf^fitieipep^ 
c,onsiderfng  )tbe  8vi4?upe>  »$  i^l^nw  yog  frill  cgnnider  if^ 
^th  cdfe  ^nd  ^nte^ity,  ygi}  ^^  put  out  of  your  oiinds  ^ 
the  consequences  that  can  hj^ppeUj^  and  attend  only  (o  the 
impof taut  pp9sideratfeB  pf  yppr  jdjuty  j  ^^i  (?mf3mfa|er 
tb#t  you  §re  1^  49  jwffepi  89(1  to  J?K»I81W9«  9^  w4iSt$ 
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in  th^  Ac^^f  jrour  Gkid  and  yaM  teaottj^  ftbi^Mliii|  to 
kmt  VBtd  a|reeab]jr  40  the  « vidtttc^. 

Jho  jurf  relind  «t  five  niaittet  pArt  tea  (fchcki  toi. 
retarded  into  Court  at  hal&j^t  ttowlth  their 
ycrdicli  finding  the  pritoner  Gmftjr;  and  that 
bt  had  ndt>  4o  their  knowMdge^  at  die  timt  of 
the  High  TiwaeoD  eoihmitted^  or  at  diiy  timfe 
since,  any  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  tuu 

Lorn  t2h%^  SavBn  mckarck:  mu  Attorney  General, 
how  do  yon  propose  to  proceed  1  The  day  is  now  some* 
^hat  consumed ;  and  if  you  are  not  likely  to  finish  the 
next  trial  in  the  course  of  to-day,  the  commenoiag  of  it 
would  su1)ject  the  Jury  to  the  veiy  great  inconvenience  of 
being  locked  up  to-night,  the  whole  of  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow night,  and  possibly  Monday  night.-*-Is  there  any 
probability  of  your  being  able  to  finish  the  next  trial  to- 
night? 

Mr.  Attfimey  GtnemL  My  Lord,  I  feel  very  f ehictant 
tliat  the  Jury  should  be  unnecessarily  inconvenienced*  [ 
cannot  undertake  to  say  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  the 
next  trial  within  the  compass  of  this  evening,  even  if  your 
Lordships  went  far  into  the  evening.  It  is  desirable  for 
the  Prisoner  that  his  Counsel  should  have  the  fullest  lati- 
tude in<:onducXing  his  defence;  and, consistently  with  that^, 
I  think  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  finish  at  any  hourlo- 

flight 

L^d  (MrfBaren  Rkhards.  Mr.  Ooss  and  Mr.  Den^ 
man,  i  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  to  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Jl/r.  Cross*     If  y^ur  Lordship  pleases* 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richands.  Were  we  to  oommence 
another  trial  to-day,  it  would  be  attended  with  infinite  in- 
convenience to  the  Jury,  to  whom  the  country  is  under 
the  greatest  obligations ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we  will 
adjourn  until  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  It  should  be  signified  to  the 
Jury  that  they  must  attend  on  Monday  morning. 


L(>rd  Chitf.Banm  Sithardi.  Gentlem^i  of  ihe  Joiyy 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that,  though  yon  hayc 
performed  the  service  yon  have,  it  is  possible  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  the  same  service  on  Monday.  You 
must,  therefore,  be  here  by  eight  o'clock ;  it  is  with  a 
view  to  permitting  you  to  go  home,  if  you  are  within  such 
a  distance-  as  to  allow  of  it,  that  the  Court  do  not  sit  any 
longer  this  day ;  but  in  that  case  you  must  return. 

Jammed  to  Mi^fiday  Mom^gy  Eight  o*Cloch. 
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SPECIAL    ASSIZE,    DERBY, 

Monday f  9Xith  October^  1817. 

The  Prisoner  was  set  to  the  Bar. 

Zord  Chief  Baron  Sichardsf  Mr.  Attorney  General 
and  Mr.  Cross,  the  Jury,  in  the  former  case,  faaying  giren 
a  verdict,  probably  objected  to  by  the  Prisoner's  Coonsd 
if  it  is^  desired  by  the  Prisoner,  we  will  direcl  that  they 
should  not  be  called  at  all  unless  it  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  Attorney  General*  I  cannot  have  any  objection  to 
that,  my  lK>rd,  in  case  there  is  a  sufficient  nnmber.  I 
have  myself  proposed .  that,  in  order  that  the  Prisoner's 
Counsel  might  not  unnecessarily  throw  away  challenges. 

Mr.  Denman.  I  understand  that  the  Prisoner  does  not 
wish,  generally  speaking,  to  object  to  the  Jury  who  served ; 
if  they  wish  to  b^  excused  that  is  another  consideration ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object^  ger 
nerally  speaking,  to  the*  Jury  who  have  served. 

Jfaord  Chief  Paron  Bichardf*    Very  well, 

Mr.  jyenman.  My  Lords,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty, 
before  the  trial  proceeds,  to  complain  of  a  most  gross 
violation,  ^  wi^ll  as  a  scandalous  contempt,  of  the  order 
which  has  now  been  twice  issued  by  this  Court,  calr 
culated,  in  my  mind,  to  interfere  with  the  du^  adminis? 
ttration  of  justice,  and  most  certainly  a  b^irefaced  insult 
to  th^  authority  by  which  that  prohibition  was  enforced. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  it  was,  by 
joyix  ILordsbipj  most   distiAptly  stated,    that,  no  pa^ 


KcAtion  of  any  part  of  these  proceedings!  was  to  take  place 
till  the  whole  was  concladed ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  first  trial  c#nineBced,  y^ur  Liordship  repeated 
that  in  still  stronget  tehns.  notwithstanding  what  your 
Liordship  has  said,  a  partial  and  garbled  account  has  been 
issued  from  the  public  press,  under  circumstances  which 
appear  to  me  to  tail  fbr  the  highest  ttsltatibfa  of  any  Court 
of  Justice  which  does  not  choose  to  be  made  a  party  to 
its  own  degradation.  It  is  not  a  fm  statement ;  to  that, 
perhaps,  Vd  should  not  dhj^t^  bilt  it  Isa  pilrtiil  tetract  of 
part  of  the  Attorney  General's  opening;  reflecting  not 
only  on  the  Prisoner  who  has  been  tried,  but  on  the  other 
persons  to  come  forward  fof  trial,  which  trials  they  can- 
not, by  possibility,  fairly  take,  unless  the  Jurors  should 
come  unprejudiced  by  such  garbled  statement.  My  Lord, 
I  bold  in  my  hatid  tke  only  fkpek  1  barb  (though  I  on* 
derstand  that  the  others  have  an  acedunt  also)^  the  Mdm- 
big  Chroniek,  which  states  that  thfe  Ootlribr  hating  pub- 
lished, under  mask  and  disguise,  the  dperiing  of  the  At>* 
tomey  General,  they  will  state  what  the  Attorhey  detietal 
did  say.  NdW^  nothing  ean  be  mote  edsy  tbaA  to  elude 
Itnd  laugh  at  the  authority  of  the  €k»tlrt,  if  itny  tW0  n^s- 
|mpers  are  te  tMM  a  Cotirt  in  this  wiiy  \  the  tne  to  pab^ 
lish  aa  imperfect  account  #h)eh  neter  ought  to  be*  giten, 
laid  Am  tli#  othef  to  give  M6Aei  ifli|>erfeot  aecfoiitil  for 
the  ptnrpose  <tf  Mrre^tiag  ttet :  stA  wbflt  iMlietf  thin  hi** 
finitely  more  AAuget^a^  i^,  that  thti  first  \A6W  Bppestts  M 
have  beeti  stmek  oft  th«  pm  of  a  pii|>€^  ntifd^  die  kk&mt 
influence  of  Goterotoelii. 

Mr.  Justice  JMoH^  I  dei  hot  ki^m  ftiat  any  pkper  is 
imdar  the  lNid#n  hiifaMnee  c^  dovc^rnmeilt ;  th%  C^rt 
Mil  have  no  koowkMlge  tf  siM^h  a  Utt 
Mt.  Dmaum.  I  ¥rta  wriong  eertiitfly^  ttfy  latA,  tm  I 
dotild  neit  bring  tbat  before  tbe  Court  on  affidavit;  W  k 
ti>nt  forwa^  as  ah  txp^ne  sriat^ttieiif  M  bo^mden ;  ike 
Me  assure* tto  that  Mr.  (Xv^ikvA  libe  bMWik^Mfi6»^ 
mi  then  the  bther,  that  ffetf  Mij^sttri  are  tafcbig  « terf 
|iyo{]«r  part  iaf  the  ptdSiecwtiM  of  thMe'  pHe^eiRh^^  My 
iMi,  I  c*do  B^  Mott  thfiflk  la/ Mforc'tft^  Genre  fl»» 


9i# 

Jii4iee  tfaf  «#a$  m  the  miiifli  0f  tbotie  wba  Ml^  fe«4  ihi» 
f ;irpMr|e  ^^t^oieqt,  asd  tbfjft  1 9h^  Ifmve  itt  t«  your  Im^ 
ftb^ps  to  dp  what  jop  ibmk  proi^r^ 

^ir.  4it0n^  Qem$r0l.  %  Hisar^  f mv  iMdbbi^  thu  I 
iM^^t  «0  nipch  09  mjjr  fomitd  ftimi  (aam  poiitblj  do.«-«Nti 

Urd  Clfitf  B^fTOH  tUih^urOs,    Dq  y^ii  foOmr  fhu  vitk 

ilfn lipmm.  Nq,  ny  Xiinrd}  iiU  i  nn do i«  tt>  lhi!# 
tja^  tUf  b^  b^eaijbpf^  If  noAiiig  in  la  Im  4om  with 
r^g^d  to  wb»t  hii9  pii««»d»  I  bi^«  tbe  CovrtmJl  rMmfovM 
tte /order. 

ImiCk^  Barpn  Bi^altdB.  I  4o  luH  knoir  thtt  tte 
Co^rit  leaD  lii^lo  fm  ofidfr  in  8trra|;er  tttrms  than  Aal 
which  t^fry  h^e  ipiMle^ 

Mr^  lipmfin*  Your  Lordship  wai  pleaied  to  aay  yoii 
WQald  visit  th§  cpndu<Bt  ef  rnmh  p^oa«  with  Mmere  lepm* 
bBRjiion. 

Xor<2  Chief  Baron  Rkhardi*  Yes,  but  Wi0  mmt  knoii' 
Vjfbp  they  a^rp. 

i|rt  Dfiumn.  I  bi^?(i  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay.!* 
b#fpr^  the  courts 

jffr.  4ttQmiBf  Qfmr^t^  My  X^d^I  willoottroobltlhi 
Cpu^^  at  ftny  Ifpgth^  on  that  which  bai  been  ttatod  by  nsjp 
J^arped  FrioQdj  Mr*  DonmaQ^  not  jfoUow4d  by  any  motion 
tfi  your  jLor-dship  agfiip«|  any  indiTidu^  who  baa  eom« 
^littfd  tha(  brof^h  of  your  I^nkbip'fl  order;  but,  aftttr 
that  wbi^b  bas  h^ni  f4M^  by  my  learned  Friend,  Mr. 
PeqiQ^,  {  dp  (hi^b  }|  incimb^t  upon  me,  standbl; 
i|^  thi  situation  I  dpi  |p  »igr  «  word  or  two  to  your 
tprdabip  Mpon  tfee  lUbjeQi,  I  insure  your  Lordahipi^ 
tbiLt;  t^Il  withip  ihff  b^(  \^  fpi^m^^i  I  have  npl  mm  my 
Q^ottiit  thi^t  hfid  boPIl  pipftfted  tp  be  giv«  by  any 
bpdy  ^  what  h^  hpen  puspipg  at  {>prby>  fur  it  do^  Ai 
I)^pppn^  that  with  feipoGt  tp  th^t  nownp^per  to  wfaieh  my 
lewpp4  Frif  P^  km  4^1ud^,  tbpugh  I  apprehend  it  mm 
tft^bebfti  y«|tpr4^y  in  tb^fillnge  in  wUeh  I  ww^  yoi  te 


^ten  aiintit^  agor  or  not  mor&f^pmjiit^i^^j,  I  do  nbtex- 
.^ctly'  know  who  the  person  was^  sent Ine  one  of  the  news- 
papers alluded  to  by  my  learned  Friend,  namely,  "  The 
<]!ouri6r.''  I  do  lament,  as- much  as  my  learned  Friend 
can  possibly  do,  that  any  ]^erson  should,  in  any  degree, 
bare  violated  the  order  which  your  Lordship  gave  on 
the  first  and  on  the  second  day,  because  it  may  tend, 
certainly,  to  pervert,  in  a:  certain  degree,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  by  influencing  men's  minds  :  but,  my 
Lord,  I  am  sure  I  can  undertake  to  say,  for  myself  and  for 
my  honorable  and  learned  Friend  who  is  with  me  here, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  undertake  to  state  the  same 
thing  for  every  person  who  has  any  thin^  in  the  shape 
of  efficient  office  under  His  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment, that  neither  they  nor  any  body  belonging  to  them, 
have  wished,  or  could  have  wished,  that  any  thing  should 
be  stated  to  the  Public  that  has  passed  here  till  the  whole 
can  be  stated  fairly  and  properly  in  the  way  in  which  it 
ought  to  be,  as  a  complete  account  of  the  Trials  which 
have  taken  place* 

There  is  one  phrase  my  learned  Friend,  Mr.  Denman, 
has  used,  which  I  wish  he  had  spared,  as  it  may  tend  to 
prejudice  men's  minds.  He  has  talked  of  papers  under 
the  influence  of  Government ;  for  myself,  I  know  nothing 
of  papers  under  the  influence  of  Government,  or  against 
the  influence  of  Government,  or  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, except  as  the  sentiments  of  parties  on  puUic 
afiairs  appear  upon  the  face  of  those  papers ;  and  all  I 
can  say  is  this,  that  whoever  conducts  the  newspaper  on 
the  one  side  or  the- other,  whenever  a- person  -  shall  be 
brought,  by  proper  affidavits  before  your  Lordships,  for 
having  violated  the  rule  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
your  Lordships,  in  such  a  way  as  will  occur  to  me  to 
be  a  contempt  of  your  Lordship's  order,  be  he  who  he 
may,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  without  favour  to  the  one, 
or  without  any  thing  like  antipathy  to  the  other,  to  found 
such  motion,  as  shall  occur  to  my  judgment  to  be  right. 
If  my  learned  Friend  can  point  out,  at  this  time,  who 
the .  person  is  who  has  violated  this  -order,  my  ]eam€4 
friend  can  make  that  motion,  I  really  know  not, 
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The  effldct^f  ^the  s&lement  they  nake,  does  not  appear 
to  loe :  Hhely  to  be  .that  which  my  learned  Friend  has 
state^,  bat  it  is  extremely  improper  that  your  Lordship's 
order  should  be  jso  violated.  I  see  in  one  newspaper,  a 
professed  account  of  what  was  stated  by  me,  something^ 
like  •  a  professed  account  of  what  I  stated  has  been  given 
by  another  newspaper;  I  lament  it  most  extremely; 
I  can  only  undertake  to  say  for  myself,  and  for  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  ^  any  communication  upon  thb 
subject,  that  we  are  as  perfectly  innocent  of  any  thing  inr 
the  shape  of  a  publication,  or  of  a  design  to  publish,  as* 
your  Lordships  (ifl  may  venture  to  use  that  phrase)  who 
made  that  order,  are  yourselves*  No  man  could  reprobate 
it  more  than  I  do,  for  it  is  extremely  improper,— -beyond 
a  doubt  it  is-  extremely  improper  to  be  stating,  even  if 
they  were  correctly  stated,  the  proceedings  as  they  go.  on 
from  time  to  time,  whereby  -  impressions  may  beraised^ 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  *  in  men's  minds ;  and  cer- 
tain practices  may  be  introduced  which  extremely  tend, 
in  myv  opinion,  to  pervert  the  administration  of  justice* 
My  •  Lord^  I  have  only  taken  the  liberty  of  saying  this, 
thinking  it  my  duty,  after  what  was  said  by  my  learned 
Friend,  to  state,  most  unfeignedly,  that  I  reprobate  it  as 
much  as  my  learned  Friend  himself  can  do  ;  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  it  has  been  done ;  one  knows  it  arises,  some* 
times,  not  from*  a  desire  to  do  wrong  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  fVom  a  desire  (if  I  may  use  the  phrai^e^  to 
increase  the  sale  of  the  newspaper,  in  which  the  account  is 
given :  butl  do  hope,  if  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  taking 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  Trial,  that  they 
will  'have  the  goodness  to  keep. back .  those  notes  till  the 
Trials  are  finished,  and  then  to  make  their  publication, 
for  Ldo  conceive  it  is  a  contempt' of  the  Court,  and  if  any 
man  produces  affidavits  to  me  of  that  being  done  by  any 
persons  within  reach  of  your  Lordships,.  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  move  your  Lordships  that  those  persons  may  be 
committed.  -    - 

Mr.  Denman.    I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  fully  acquit  my 
karnisd  Friend,  the  Altorney  General  i  indeed  it  is  notjae- 


sit 

imu^^^myAfiiitf  ftr  mpenm mm  ftfip4e«Mi»  diihjr 

panidfMli^a  kt  ihas«  I  tUlti  ito  apology  ts  JMkth«P  tM 
k]^  cf  it»  Wing  doM  to  |iMit«»tii&  tbi^  sihrof  tbt  ^^,  mi 
i  trust  l4)e  Caiwt  wittfiftds^meaMiM  of  viiMlieiMAilg  diK^ 

Xdr^  €ii^  BttrM^  Riolut0dk'  U  kw  v^  iilifcrtai»grt# 
fOld  tM^  misckl&yoiitt  thin^;^  lAischiii^^y  ill  0ii^mf  ^Hi 
«i  tii&Wy  and  til'  all  eoooevMeit;*  bat  lift  W6  kno^r  af  k?  is^ 
^1  a  nawsffApiBV  ia  produoed^  bantamiiig  th«  ak^eoaaiCi^ 
aifaiicli  are  oomplaitittd}  of ;;  wl^  [luUislDBd  dli»'  Mlwq|Mp«¥^ 
wha  iiiauidieditUsiaeiKouaft  we  ava  eati«d|f  igndiaaiiU'  Ttitf 
Amanmf  G^xami  hai  patit^  I  Ainky  ut>at| iiHttM^gitoWM^ 
poiHi  aaat  the  partica?  and  a  motioili  i^aHi  be'iu^Bid^ 

JMr^  Aff^MH  DoAi^;^  ia  thr  trial  wbic^  hat  )iaMdhidedi 
ito  tf»0ft»aiuiithe  douna^of  tbaae  pcooeadiiigi^  the  ttMot 
JbmQfXVatban)  asimilar  coiii{>lai(i£  wa»  made^'L  reeoQe<MMl 
tli#  ciflinunftaace  Wbiie  Iba^  laamedi  €00000!  ae^  addietti« 
nsg  Aa^  €ouvt«M.l  taiviedi  to^  the  book  and;  it  aoar  lie# 
aptftt-bufefl^yiw  Ti^iaa  Mr  Wathecfell  makiiig.  tbesaaii^ 
atfitC0i^coimplttiii^w)^9li>UBft  baen^brott^tr  fonvardttD^dayv 
iMaid  lifeaboxoa|^said«>H^^  ib^  you  have^annauaced  tball 
yaa^ do> m^t-nfj^aiP to. ntakaany motioai  the- €oart bav«( aof 
thn^  1»  hsaa  an  addmss^  ubich.  b^  to  ba:  Soared  kyenoi. 
pvooi^  if  yoiMuaaa  tamo^ifov  am  attadutieat^  thaCbuit' 
will:  ^9etff  raadily*  hear  yai|.''  Than  ki  die  Qoadbsioiii 
a|;aitt>  fate^itiOtfdbhip  slatei-«^  If  tbaieiato'be  ito-motioi^ 
md^  iP  ignoti  liagfeaMMry  to  em«r  into  iti''  Now,  ivdtb  vbs^' 
apeotto  the  &ist^  i  qhxh  onlp  say  ibati  wei  haxe  no;  ftsli 
•^riiatavcar  before  utf  at)  tbiaji»)oient>  it  ia  merely  s^atfedidu^ 
tf\  nsaaBpflpet)  of  &  piM^calati  desoriptioa  baa  baaii  pdbi 
Mneiy  the'  pabHtaiii(Aii  of  aehich  has  dtaaan  cbaaraitioiiar 
fiiMap  aoooiher^  bat  o£  this<  we^know  nottlog;  atid«  ibcrnty^ 
g^lfir^can  oidj^asy^  tjiati  hi^anot»ae»n(tiie*siatt6F  a^ 
iH^  tli^:oQe:or  the:^  othcvv  one- only  Bbttm  in  part  fay; axH* 
cident  «09n>«bnt.b^  whom-  poUisfaed^  09  nnder  wbatf  eis^ 
aaii9t«to(n^ia  qfiita^ankiMMan' t(><  im^ 

With  respect  to  the  allusion  to  one  of  those  neariBpapeiiM 
S0F  baiqy  uodar  the  in&Maacdr  off  go^reh^nmcnt^  I  omi^  I 
iMaJ^^hfistf  iMigfa;  a>i  liiiB'J^^        sfdMc^r  bac«OMiati^ii 


^  «lb«VTatk»  (but  mv  be  of  ^^A^ef^Mtt  tm/texuy ;  %iit 
qf  tl^  {  am  p^r«ua4e4>  that  Uie  govemwreal  ^  the 
country,  or  those  who  in  legal  situauc  r  ji  coixdaci  tlfte 
afiaiM  q£  %\jM  gpvavnia^n^  w^ul.  bo  tbe  fiii^  Ux  b»iig  to 
pnUiO  j«8Ai«e  those  w|bo  improperly  sepqit  tue  proceed* 
ings  of  a  Court  of  Justice  ;  at  preseat  it  apiiean- there  ifr 
1^  IMUq^  U^fdv^  tftie  Qnku^t  anui  angr  a^UU/t.^  which  am 
be  made  the  ground  o|  ^oraliovv  ihlJfofwe  1  ikiak  faUo!W 
i^gtfaie  priM^Miti  t>ffci»  u«>  me  alu^  wghn  let  yM0>  oDi  to 
the  business  of  the  triaL 

Tfie  Jurors  were  cglUd  opp^. 

W^ik^m  WliiV»>  TK99mnf  eWl«Btg«d  by  the  Trisontr. 
TJl^^lj^  M4jMitey  (^  Cbft<U(9¥i«a),  F^naeTi  ehaUenged 

by  tb^  Craip^. 
WiHtfP^  Will^^  Barmeir,  enciuificl,  al  bia  •!»  lequst, 

having  served  on  the  former  Trial. 
Johft  S^ttea,  1fa^f»px^  e;!{cu^d%t  hiaomrn  veqaest^  Sac* 
IMmi  Bm^^  Fa^ap#%  obaUeoged  by  ^p  Prisonen. 
'JElMvatps,  Ij^oboitbawj^  £a«mer>  ctialknged,  hy  the  Cioii]|» 
William  Salt,  Miller,  challenged  by  the  Fnaonai* 
RobcP^t  Eri9«t,,  F^ipefy  ^xciis^d  on/acconnl)  oi  pstsMng 

business,  the  Couusel  on  both  sides  consenting. 
John  T/mB^  ¥WPB^>/  ^atous^  alt  bid  mul  lOfafiBt^ 

John  Heacock,  Esq.  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
. :  WiUiaw  Bf^ilej^,,  Fv9ier>,oh^leqge4  bjr  Uie.Piii0Otiei\ 

Samuel  Wilder,  Farmer,  excused  at  bis  own  req^esli^- 
haviugjS^rved. 

Tbiiwais  A^b9r>  Facmer,^  qb^Qeoged  by-  th^  Friscnien. 

'Pipu^  Qrn^y  Facm<$r>  cbaUengiid  by  thePriAoner. 

Samuel  Archer,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prjspnerb 

Thp^9^    9^oug|>>.  Gentl(^ani,  clidU^nip^.  byt   ibe 
Crowgn. 

Tiicmti^  QaQ,  7^jmr,.  challeoi^  b]!  the  Pti^^ 

Tfl^ipas  Ensor,  Faiwer,.  »woni. 
'  Walthall  Spurrier^  Farmar,  cb^i^Pg^  bjl  tbe  B«ionM> 

.H^ry  Sp^rriec,^  Farmpi^;  s^form 

Mi«l»^i|^oo(ifd|,,?fi^»a^^ 
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Thomas  Lowndes,  Farmer^  challenged  by  the 

Thomas  Webster,  Farmer,  not  properly  described  oti 
the  panel. 

John  Bradshaw,  Farmer,  ch^lleqged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Robert  Eaton,  Farmer,  excused  at  his  own  reqmest, 
having  served* 

Thomas  Gilman,  (of  Obliston  and  Thuntaston),  Farmer, 
excased  at  his  own  request,  having  served* 

Thomas  Sherwin^  Farmer,  excused  at  his  own  request, 
having  served. 

Thomas  Gilman,  (of  Rodsley ),  Farmer,  excused  at  hia 
own  request,  having  served. 

William  Sbipton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Sbipton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner, 

John  Stretton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
.  Henry  Yates,  Farmer,  excused  at  his  own  request, 
having  served. 
.  Robert  Steeple,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner.  • 

John  Skevington^  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Jol^n  Oakden,  Farmer,  excused  at  his  own  request, 
having  served 

Isaab  Statham  the  younger.  Farmer,  challenged  by  the 
Crown. 
.  Paul  Cfluhon,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. ' 

John  Adsett,  Farmer,  excused  at  his  own  request,  having 
served. 

William  Beresford,  Gentleman,  challenged  by  the  Pri- 
soner. 

Solomon  Frost,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Robert  WagstafF,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

William  Morley,  (of  Snelston),  Farmer,  not  a  Free- 
holder, &c. 
^  William  Statham,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Harrison,  Fanner,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Bakewell^  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

William  Jerrom,  Farmer,  fine  remitted  on  appearancej^ 
challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Richard  Hollis,  Farmer,  excused  on  account  of  illness. 

Thomas  Hollis,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner: 
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Luke  Tamer^  Farmer^  challenged  by  the  Prisonei'. 
Thomas  Hall}  Fanner,  sworn. 
Henry  Hall,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 
George  Eaton,  Farmer,  not  sumqioned,  residing  mit  of 
the  County. 

William  Walker,  Farmer,  chaQenged  by  the  Prisoqen 
Thomas  Stretton,  Fanner,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner 

John  Wilson,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 
Richard  Spencer^  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 

William    Greatorex^    Farmer,      challenged     by    the 
Crown. 

John  Byard,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Samuel  Dean,  Gentleman,  sworn* 

Thomas  Cooper,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

John  Wagstaff,  Farmer,  sworn. 

John  MoorecrOft,  Maltster,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Joseph  Morley,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Joseph  Wheeldon,  Fanner,  sworn. 

William  Briggs,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner* 

James  Osborne,  Farmer,  sworn. 

William  Sale,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Richard  Buxton,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  PrisonerJ 

Philip  Dawson,  Tanner,  challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Crompton,  Gentleman,  sworn. 

William  Severn,  Farmer,  chaltenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

Thomas  Briggs,  Farmer,  not  a  Freeholder,  8cc. 

Robert  Briggs,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the  Prisoner. 

John  Glover,  Farmer,  sworn. 

Cornelius    Brough,    Gentleman,    challenged    by    the 
Crown. 

Charles  Matthew  Lowe,  Farmer,  challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

William  Morris,  Farmer,  excused  on  account  of  age. 

John  Haslam,  Farmer,  sworn. 

Benjamin   Pickering,    Farmer, '  challenged    by    the 
Crown. 

Paul  Spencer,  Blacksmith,  challenged  by  the  Crown» 

Thomas  Ordish,  Farmeri  sworn. 
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THE  JURY. 

Thomas  Elisor,  Joseph  WheeldoiL 

Henry  Spunrier,  Jam^  CJsbdrnie. 

Michael  Goodall,  Thomas  Crompton, 

Thomas  Hall,  John  Glover. 

Samuel  Dean,  John  Haslam, 

John^Wafeslkff,  Thomas  Ordish. 

The  Jury  were  enlarged  with  the  'Prisoner  in  tibie  usual 
form.  ' 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  J,  Balguy- 
Mr.  SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

•      •  I  I  . 

May  it  please  your  Lordship. 
GeAtlemen  of  the  Jury. 

You  are  assembled  here  to-day  upap  a  most  serious  and 
important  investigation,  preparatory  to  \yhich  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  state  to  you,  with  as  much  precision  and  perspi-' 
cuity  as  I  can  command,  the  nature  of* the  charge  exhibited 
against  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,' and  of^  ttie  evidence  whick 
will  be  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  in  support 
of  that  charge* 

Gentlemen,  the  crime  imputed  to  the  Prisoner  at  the 
bar  is  thajt  of  High  Treason,  which,  by  the  laws  of  this 
arid  of  every  other  country,  is  justly  c6nsi(]^red  as  the 
highest  ofi^Qce  which  a  subject  can  commit ; fpr  it  is. cot 
merely  levelled  against  the  existence  of  that  Gpvernmient 
under  ^hich  we  have  so  long  happily  live^,  but  it  m^st 
necessarily  bring  with  it,  in  the  attempt  at  its  completion, 
(tQ  use  the  language  of  a  learned  wi^iter  upoq  this  subject] 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  datiger  to  the  peace  and  th^ 
happiness  of  the  State. 

The  High  Treason  imputed  to  the  Prisoner  a,t  the  bar 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  Indi9tment,  and  pf  the  Statute 
upon  whien  it  is  framed,  iti  the  first  Count,  the  levyi^ng 
war  against  the  King;  and  I  may  state  to  you  with  copfi* 
dence,  that  the  nature  of  that  charge  i^  not  gonfined^to 
that  which  the  mere  words  at  first  inay  seem  to  import  ^ 
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but  (to  adopt  the  lapguage  virhicb  has  been  use'd  in  cotfrts 

<a.f  justice :) — *^  If  there  be  an  insurrection,  that  is^  a  large 
rifiiqg  of  the  people,  in  order  by  force  And  vioJence  to 
accomplish  or  avenge,  not  any  private  objects  of  their 
own,  not  arty  private  quarrels  of  their  own,  but  to  ef- 
fectuate any  general  public  purpose,  that  id  considered  by 
the  law  as  a  levying  pf  war.    To  constitute  the  levying  of 
war,  however,  there  umst.  be  an  insurrection,,  force  mu9t 
accouipany  that  insurrection^  and  it  niu$t  befor  an  object 
of  a  general  .nature  \  but  if  all  these  circumstances,  concur 
ihey  are  sufficieat  to  constitute  the  offence  of  levying 
w^."    Your  attention,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of  thf» 
important  trial  is  not  to  be  CQnfinecl;  a^  \  before  stated  to 
you,  to  th^  mere  technic^il  langu(^ge  of  this  Indictment, 
corresponding  as  that  dpqs  with  th,e  language  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  upon  which  it  is. founded;  but  you  are  to 
be^  guided  by  that  exposition  of  the  Act.  of  Parliament 
Tvhich  the  judges  of  the  latid  have  put  upon  it ;  and  if 
you  find  that  the  facts^  which  will  be  laid  before  you  bring 
this  case  within  the  law  so  e^' pounded  and  so  laid  down, 
however  painful^  it  will  still  be  your  duty  to  conform  \.q> 
•  the  law  as  it  is  established,  and  to  pronounce  your  verdict 
nccordiag  to  the  evidence,  and  according  to  the  law  so 
explained*. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  other  chajfges  in  this  Indictment 
to  which  it  is  barely  necessary  for  me  in  pacing  to  call 
your  attention ;  because,  unquestionably^  the  main  and 
the  important  charge  against  the  Pxisoner  at  the  bar  is 
contained  in  that  which  is  called  the  first  Count  of  this 
Indictment.  There  are  other  Counts,  however,  framed 
Upon  a  more  modern  Act  of  Parliament,  which  charge 
him  to  have  conspired,  together  with  others,  to  depose, 
tjbe  King  from  his  royal  station ;  and  also  to  levy  war  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  ^leaaures. 
.  If  the  facts  are  proved;,  as  I  bolieve  they  wifU  be,  they, 
-will  certainly  establish  one  and  all  of  these  charges ;  but. 
your  attention  need  not  be  distracted  by  them,  but  it  may 
be  confined  for  the  present  with  respect  to  my  statement^ 
and  probably  will  be  so  by  the  evidence  to  the  first  Coa^t, 
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which  charges  the  Prisoner  with  levying  war;  because 
you  will  learn^  that  not  only  was  there  a  previous  con- 
spiracy to  effect  that  which  they  afterwards  attempted, 
but  that  it  broke  out  into  that  which  the  law  considers 
(and  which  if  the  law  so  considers,  and  the  facts  prove, 
you  will  be  bound  by  the  oath  you  have  taken  to  find)  an 
actual  levying  of  war. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
myself  intelligible  to  you,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  charge  against  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  (and  I  trust  I 
have)  I  need  no  longer  detain  you  upon  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  legal  part  of  this  case ;  because,  undoubt- 
edly after  you  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  you 
will  hear  that  law  much  more  clearly  stated,  and  with 
much  greater  weight  than  I  can  presume  to  have,  by  the 
learned  judges  who  preside  upon  the  present  trial ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  content  myself  with  repeating  to  you, 
that  with  respect  to  the  offence  charged  against  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar  it  is,  that  he,  with  others,  previously 
conspired,  and  that  they  afterwards  endeavoured,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  conspiracy,  by  a  rising  and  insurrection, 
and  a  considerable  force,  to  overthrow  and  destroy  that 
happy  Constitution  under  which  we  live. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity  as  I  can^  to 
narrate  to  you  the  facts  which  will  be  proved  in  evidence ; 
which,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  from  what  I  have 
already  stated,  will  be  directed  to  two  points ; — ^to  prove 
an  actual  insurrection,  and  to  satisfy  your  minds  as  to  tho 
t)bject  which  that  insurrection  had  in  view. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  appear  to  you  that,  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  and,  probably,  you  will  think,  from  the  evidence 
/^  which  will  be  offered  to  you  previous  to  that  month,  a 
plan  and  scheme  was  formed  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
of  whom  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  William  Turner,  was 
one,  to  effect,  if  they  could,  an  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. You  will  find  that,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  met  at  a  public  house,  in 
the  town  of  Pentridge  in  this  county,  the  sign  of  which, 
I  think,  was  the  White  Horse,    1  should  state  to  you 
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that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pentridge,  there  are,  as  you 
of  course  know,  several  parishes,  the  names  of  which  will 
be  brought  under  your  notice.     There  is  a  place  called 
Southwingfield,  another  called  Ripley,  another  Swanwick, 
and  another  Alfreton ;  all  of  which  will  be  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry.    William  Turner, 
the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  a  Stone  Mason,  residing  at 
Southwingfield.     On  Sunday^  the  8th  of  June,  a  number 
of  persons  met,  as  I  stated  to  you,  in  the  morning  about 
ten  o'clock,  at  this  public  house,  called  the  White  Horse; 
and  the  object  of  that  meeting,  as  will  be  distinctly  proved 
to  you,  was  to  arrange  the  plan,  which  they  had  long  con- 
certed, of  breaking  out  into  an  insurrection  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  or  night  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June.    At 
this  meeting  a  person  attended  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
Brandreth,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  Captain  or  Leader 
of  the  party  who  were  to  proceed  from  this  part  of  the 
country  towards  Nottingham  ;  for  their  intention  was  to 
advance  with  a  considcTable  force  to  Nottingham  Forest, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  another  body,  and 
then  to  attack  and  take  the  town  of  Nottingham.     Upoa 
this  occasion,  at  the  meeting  at  the  White  Horse  at  Pen- 
tridge, Brandreth  (who,  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  was  to 
be  their  Captain  or  Leader,  and  to  whom,  on  that  account, 
was  given  then,  or  in  the  course  of  their  progress9  the 
name  of  the  Nottingham  Captain),  being  present^  their 
plan  was  discussed,   and  their  object  distinctly  stated  of 
effecting  a  revolution.     William  Turner,  the  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  will  appear  to  you,  not  only  upon  that  occasion, 
but  by  his  subsequent  acts,  to  be  the  person  next  in  com- 
mand, if  I  may  use^  the  expression^  to  this  person  Bran- 
dreth. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  could 
not  be  effected  without  arms;  and,  therefore,  it  became 
an  important  subject  of  discussion  and  enquiry  upon  this 
Sunday  as  to  the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  arms  which 
they  might  have  upon  their  expedition  upon  the  following 
night.  They  had  not  been  inactive  upon  this  point ;  for, 
although  they  were  not  possessed  themselves  of  a  great 
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quantity  of  arms,  yet  they  had  contrived  the  means  by 
which  they  could  supply  that  deficiency :  and'  yoli  will 
find  that  the  Prisoner,  William  Turner,  upon  this  Sunday 
came  prepared  with  a  written  paper,  containing  a  slate* 
inent  of  the  number  of  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lived  in  South wingfield  parish^  the  per- 
sotis  who  possessed  them,  and  where  they  wete  to  be 
found ;  and  thereupon  it  was  determined  that,  on  the  fol'^ 
lowing  night,  the  houses  of  tliose  persons  should  be  at- 
tacked, and  their  arms  taken,  in  order  to  provide  them- 
selves with  weapons  for  the  expedition  to  Nottingham. 

Turner,  the  Prisoner,  expressed  considerable  disappoint-* 
ment  that  the  Other  persons,  who  were  assembled,  had 
not  been  as  active  and  forward  as  himself  in  procuring 
account*  of  the  arms  which  were  thus  to  be  taken  ;  and 
^he  expressed  himself,  upon  that  occasion,  with  some  dis- 
content, and  stated  that,  with  respect  to  himself,  and  the 
persons  at  Southwingfield,  they  were  much  forwarder  in 
this  scheme  th?in  the  persons  who  had  attended  from  othief 
parishes. 

You  will  learn  from  the  witnesses  we  sh^ll  call  to  yon, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  morning  and  part  of 
the  afternoon,  (from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the 
afternoon")  the  room  at  this  public  house,  the  White  Horse, 
was  occupied  by  Brandreth,  by  William  Turner,  and  by 
many  other  persons,  whose  names  are  in  this  indictment-— 
they  were  there,  as  it  appeared,  to  receive  commuhications 
and  to  digest  then*  plan,  and  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
coming  into  the  room,  to  whom  communications  were 
made  by  Brandreth  in  the  presence  of  Turner,  and  by 
Turtier  also,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  plan,  the  time  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  modes  by  which  they  were  to  procure  arms 
and  men ;  for  they  resolved  not  only  to  procure  arms  by 
force  on  the  following  night,  but  also  to  compel  by  threats 
as  many  persons  as  they  CQuld  to  join  their  party  to  march 
to  Nottingham. 

It  was  then  settled  that  the  rising,  as  they  termed  it, 
should  take  place  on  the  following  night  of  Monday  the 
^th'of  June,  and  Brandreth  the  captain  produced  at  tKis 
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meeting  a  map  of  the  country,  stated  vaiiotrs  places  froni 
whence  he  expected  bodies  of  men  to  join  them  in  their 
expedition — stated  also,  that  not  only  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  were,  assembled  would  concur,  but  that, 
persons  from  the  nprth,  from .  SbefBeld  and  other  parts^ 
would  either  join  them  or  M'ould  follow  them  in  this  under^. 
tsiking ;  It  was  arranged  therefore,  that  on  the  following 
night  a  meeting  should  take  place  of  the  Pentridge  people, 
of  the  Southwingfield  people,  and  of  those  from  Ripley, 
Swanwick,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood — they 
were  to  collect  their  forces,  and  were  to  meet  at  some  point 
which' was  settled,  in  order  to  unite  their  bodies  and  .then 
prpce^d'  to  Nottingham ;  the  Southwingfield  people,  it 
was  determined,  were  to  meet  at  a  barn  called  Hunt's  Barn, 
in*  the  parish  of  Southwingfield,  . 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  stating  to  you  merely  a  general 
outline  of  this  Cas^,  which  will  be  fiHed,up  by  the  evidence?, 
and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  your  time  apd  that 
of  the  Court,  I  abstain  from  stating  all  the  expressions  that 
were  used  at  this  meeting,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  June,  be- 
cause you  will  hear  them  from  the  witnesses,  and  they  will 
have  their  due  effect  upon  your  minds  when  proved— my 
object  is  merely  to  give  you  sndi  a  general  view  of  the  • 
Case  as  will  enable  ypu  lo  understand  the  evidence,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  your  verdict ;  for  that 
verdict  must  be  given,  not  on  apy  statement  of.  Counsel, 
but  upon  the  evidence.  I  should  here  observe,  however, 
that  so  confident  were  they  on  this  Sunday  of  success,  and 
in  their  numbers,  that  tliey  made,  no  hesitation  in  decla- 
ring in  this  room  to  all  the  persons  who  came  into  it,  their 
object  and  iniention,  fully  satisfied  that  no  opposition 
pould  be  effectually  opposed  to  them. 

On  the  following  night  of  Monday  the  Qth  of  June  they' 
as^enjbled  according  to  their  plan,  part  at  Southwingfield,  ' 
and  amongst  the  persons  who  there  assembled  were  Brand- 
reth  the  captaii^^  the  Prisoner  Turner,  and  other^ persons^ 
whose  names  jwill  be  meptioned  to  you  in  the  course  of 
the  eyidence-^Turner  came  armed  wjth,a  guii,  Brtjndreth 
was  also  armed,  and  you  willfind  that  there  was  a  (juaptity 
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of  pikes  also  at  Hunt's  Barn.  Now  the  circumstance  of 
the  pikes  shews  that  they  must  have  had  this  rising  fo^ 
some  time  in  contemplation,  because  those  instruments 
must  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  from  Hunt's 
Barn  this  party  which  there  assembled  proceeded  towards 
the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hardwick,  wher^ 
they  began  that  system  which  you  will  find  they  pursued 
to  a  great  extept  in  the  course  of  the  night,  namely,  de- 
manding arms  and  compelling  persons  to  give  up  what 
IEurm$  they  had  in  their  houses ;  this  they  did  at  Hardwick's* 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  person's  of  the  name  of  Tom«» 
linson,  where  this  was  repeated— you  will  find  that  at  Tom« 
liQson's,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  arms  witboiit 
resistance,  it  was  stated  to  him  what  their  object  was,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  give  them  up  that  nighty  a  cloud  froo^ 
the  north  would  come  in  the  morning  and  would  compel 
him  to  do  so. 

They  then  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Topham's  close, 
where  they  had  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Pentridge 
men,  the  party  who  set  out  from  Hunt's  Barn  being  prin- 
cipally Wingfield  people  ,•  they  did  pot,  however,  meet 
them  there,  and  therefore  a  part  of  their  body  was  dis- 
patched towards  Pentridge  in  order  to  meet  the  Pentridge 
people  if  they  should  have  set  out  on  their  march,  and  to 
conduct  them  round  to  a  place  called  Pentridge-lane-end, 
where  the  bodies  ^ould  be  enabled  to  unite,  The  party 
left  behiqd,  commanded  by  Brapdreth  and  by  William 
Turaer,  proceeded  to  several  houses :  first  to  the  house  of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Elijah  Hall ;  at  Hall's  they  met 
not  with  aptual  resistance,  because  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sist ;  he  endeavoured,  however,  to  prevent  their  attaining 
their  object  of  taking  his  arms,  but  without  effect;  they 
psed  pfiost  viplent  threats  towards  him,  and  compelled  hip[i 
to  deliver  up  his  arms,  and  they  forced  his  son^  a  young 
man  who  will  be  called  to  you,  to  join  their  party  and  to 
go  with  them  j  he  proceeded  with  them  to  another  house 
OCf:upied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Walker,  where 
fhey  also  procured  other  arms,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  pis- 
tol^ which  Brandreth^  the  Captain>  afterwards  carried  in  i^ 
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sort  of  belt  be  bad  made  of  an  apron  tied  round  liis  waist ; 
from  Walker's  tbey  went  to  tbe  bouse  of  a  person  of  tbe 
name  of  Samuel  Hunt,  and  tbere  tbey  bad  refresbment 
given  them  by  Hunt,  and  be  and  anotber  person  in  his 
family  joined  them,  and  accompanied  them  afterwards 
throughout  their  progress.  From  Hunt's  tbey  proceeded 
to  the  bouse  of  a  Mrs.  Hepworth,  a  widow,  and  tbere 
again  in  tbe  same  violent  way,  by  knocking  at  tbe  door, 
and  attempting  to  force  it,  and  by  breaking  tbe  windows, 
endeavoured  to  compel  Mrs.  Hepwortb  to  give  up  what 
arms  she  might  have  in  the  house;  she,  with  a  reso<- 
lution  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  woman,  resisted  their 
efforts,  and  she  refused  to  let  them  have  arms ;  tbey  stiil 
persisted,  and  using  most  violent  laiiguage,  endeavoured  to 
threaten  her  into  a  complianee  with  their  requisitions,  and 
fiQding,  I  suppose,  tbe  delay  inconvenient,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  strike  terror  into  persons  to  compel 
them  to  comply  with  their  demands,  you  will  find  that 
upon  that  occasion,  1  urner  being  present  during  tbe  whole 
of  these  transactions,  arms  not  having  been  given,  Bran- 
dreth,  tbe  Captain,  fired  into  the  kitchen,  the  window  of 
which  they  had  previously  broken,  where,  I  believe,  Mrs, 
Hepwortb  was,  her  son  certainly,  and  some  of  her  ser- 
vants also,  and  shot  one  of  the  servants ;  be  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  with  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  shot. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  you  here  that 
which  unquestionably  you  will  be  told  in  the  progress  of 
this  trial,  that  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  is  not  at  present 
under  a  charge  of  murder;  he  is  not  to  answer  for  that 
offence  under  this  Indictment,  and  therefore  so  far  as  that 
offence  is  concerned,  it  ought  not  to  operate  upon  your 
minds ;  b^it  thus  far  it  must  operate :  it  shews  the  cha- 
racter of  their  proceedings ;  it  indicates  that  which  you 
will  find  exemplified  in  the  whole  course  of  their  progress ; 
that  resistance  to  their  scheme  was  to  be  ineffectual^  and 
that  tbey  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject: whicb  tbey  then  had  in  view,  even  though  the  pro- 
perty, and  still  more  the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects  were 
to  be  sacrifipe^  to  it. 


.Gentlemen^  yqil  M^ill  find  that  at  this  unfdrtanate  trans* 
action^.the  Prisoner,  Turner,  was  close  to  the  person  who 
perpetrated  that  act^  and  I  know  yoa  will  be  told  that' 
wbich  your  own  sense  indeed  would  inform  yon,  that  it  is 
not^merely  the  hand  which  executes  the  act  which  is  to  an- 
siifex!  for  the  ofience,  but  that  where  persons  are  all  joining 
in^  and  acting  towards  one  corxnnon  object,  each  and  every 
of.  them  is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  the  whole ;  and  not 
merely  the  hand  that  executes^  but  he  who  assists;  is 
equally  .culpable ;  and  therefore  if  you  think  these  persons  ' 
h^dpne.  common  purpose  in  view,  everything  done  in  the 
.  pEpmption  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to.  each  and  every  pel- 
sop. concerned  in  the  trans»ction» 

After  they  had, procured  arras;  for  of  course  after  this 
event  arms  were  given  to  thefiii  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  they 
prpceeded  to  Pentridge-lane-end,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  Pcntridge-  people,  and  they  were  so  joined. 
At  thatiplficey  it  was  necessary  to  marshal  them  in  some- 
thkiglike^  warlike  way,  and  Brandreih  and  T«mei'  a§-' 
sisXed  ii;!  ibrming  them;-  those  with  muskets  were  placed 
inthq  ftQ^t^  the  pikes  iu'the  centre,  and  muskets  again  in*  ' 
the .  rear ;  Brandr^th  was  the  Captain,  and  Turner  was 
stykd.  by  some  of  them  the -Serjeant;  at  Pentridge-Iane- 
ett4  som^^  of  them  were  detached  to  a  place  called  Buck- 
land  HdJow  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  compelled  any 
pessons^  Buckland  Hollow  to  go  with  them,  but  they  pro- 
cured arms,  and  then>  being  re-united,  they  all  proceeded 
np^the  village  of  Pentridge. 

Gentlen(ien,youwill;  lam  sure,  excuse  me  if  I  occasion- 
ally deviate  from  the  regular  order  of  the  proceeding ;  for, 
in  4he  muUiplioityof  facts,  one  is  apt  to  forget  to  state  a 
fact  in  its  proper  place.  I  told  you  that  Nottingham  Forest 
wa»  to  be  the  point  to  which  they  were  to  proceed^  and 
you  will  find,  that  .on  the  Sunday,  one  of  the  pei'soris, 
Josteph  WeightmaRi  was  sent  to  Nottingham  in  order  to 
procure  iatelUg€noe,'aDd  UfLoneyvvtas  colfecied  for  the  pur* 
(  pos^<  I  mention  that  /  now,  because  you  Will  find  that 

when  they  got  to  Pentridgi  on  the  night  of  Monday,  they' 
i  sent  another  Weightman,  George  Weightmaii,*on  it  pdney 


taken  out  of  the  stable  of  a  per^oa  of  tbens^qig  of  Booths 
/rom  Peatridge  to  Xottingbam^inorder  toproc\ire,tidiog$^ 
and  he  was  to  return  and  meet  the  pajt^  oa^tl^eir,  uj^fili9^% 
a  place  called  Langley-mill.  I  niention^thi^  af  cpiiQripia^,. 
the  evidence  of  the  scheme  which  had  been  pr^vjoyajy  d^. 
vised,  and  these  circumstances  tepd  to  prove  thg  ^xQQ.ut^oi]^ 
of  the  plan  which  had  been  formed  on  tbe,Sp2^.(jl;ay, 

Weightman  having  been  so  dispatch^di  tl\e,g|^fa(fer  pfint ,. 
of  the  body  proceeded  towards  a  pl^ce  called  ^Bptt^rley. 
At  Butterley  there  are  considerable  Irpn-work^jLC£|rfied.<w\. 
by  Messrs.  Outram  and   Jess9p,  ^*;here  a  cqp^idef^fa^f^,. 
number  of  men  are  employed,  and  you  will  fii^pl.  ll)at.,on,. 
ihe  Sunday  some  of  the  Butterley  peqplj?,.  as  they.  are., 
called,  attended  i|t  the  White  Horse,  and  th^at  before  tb$. 
march  was  begun,  on   the  9th  of  June,  th^.  p^ty.  hi|d. 
reason  to  expect  they  shoi^ld  meet  with  opposition,  if  tt|?y^. 
attempted  to  procure  arms  or  men  at  Butterley  ;  for  ypu:. 
will  find  one  of  the  party,  George  Weightman,  .sayi^g^ 
they  expected  to  have  an  eugagemi^nt  at  ,th^  ,But|ed^j[7^ 
works.     To   the   Butterley-worjcs  they  no\v^ ,  prgceed^, , 
under  the  direction  of  Brandreth,  and  with  Willifini.Xurr^ 
oer,  the  second  in  command.     When  they  arr^v^d  t^i^c^i, 
they  knock   at  the  door,   and  demand  arn^s,  but  .Mr.^. 
Goodwin,  the  manager  of  those  works,  with  a  courag^^ 
and  firmness  which  do  him  infinite  credit,  went,  out  mid: . 
Addressed  them,  in  the  hearing  of  Turner,  the  Prispueir^... 
the  bar.     He  said,  upon  their  stating  that  they  waptedi 
meni — **  You  have  men  enough  with  you  for  the  purposf^ , 
upon  which  you  are  going  ;  you  shall,  have  no  mex\  hftcc*" 
He  cautioned  tliem  as  to  the  probable  consequences  pf  th^i. 
acts  they  were  about  to  conimit ;  he  laifl  beibre  them,  the 
f^tal  result  to  which  they  would  probably  lejuljk  bi^t  io  vain., 

Expectingj  resistance  here,  and  del^y  beiQg.tp  be  J^yoid*-,. 
od  by  them,  they  proqeeded,  after,  this.jshp/t  parley  with, .. 
Mr*  Goodwin,  past  the  Butterley-wo^fiSj.^d  wegt  dpwa*... 
into  the  turnpikcrroad  leading  to  Nottiggl^n;^.>yberie  they..  . 
'  were  joined  by  another  party,  whp  had  not  proceeded  .. 
witti  them  to  the  Butterley-wprjts.  _     .         .        . 
from  thence  they  wont  dbwo^to  oeM;  ^iplf'j^  >^bete  , 
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they  expected  to  be. joined  by  others  from  that  village^  and 
in' order  to  give  them  intelligence  that  they  were  arrived 
thus  far  on  their  road,  they  halted  at  the  end  of  Ripley 
village,  gave  three  cheers,  and  then  proceeded   on  the 
tumpike-road  towards  Nottingham.    They  proceeded  on 
that  road  to  a  place  called  Codnor,  where  they  were  join- 
ed by  a  considerable  body  of  persons  from  Swanwick,  or 
at  least  were  so  on  their  road  there.     It  was  a  very  rainy 
night ;  and  at  Codnor,  having  then  got  a  considerable  way 
on  their  march,  they  went  into  a  public-house,  and  there 
many  of  them  were  refreshed ;  and  it  will  be  very  import, 
ant  for  you  to  attend  to  what  passed  at  Codnor,  because 
there  again  you  will  find  it  stated  by  some  of  the  Conspi- 
rators, that  their  object  was  the  overturn  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    You  will  hear  indeed  different  expressions  used  at 
different  times ;  sometimes  they  talked  of  pulHng  down 
the  Parliament  House,  at  others  of  wiping  off  the  National 
Debt,  and  beginning  afresh  ;  all,  however,  tended  to  one 
object— to  overturn  the  Constitution  as  at  present  estab- 
lished; and,  if  they  could,  to  begin  some  new  system  of 
Government,  but  what  does  not  distinctly  appear :  that 
however  is  unnecessary,  if  their  object  was  to  change 
the  Government  as  at  present  established  by  force,  that  is 
a  treasonable  object,  which  if  they  attempt  to  effect  in  the 
manner  they  here  attempted,  makes  their  acts    in  law, 
amount  to  High  Treason* 

From  Codnor  they  proceeded  onwards  towards  Langley- 
mill,  and  in  their  way  between  Codnor  and  Langley-mill, 
they  called  at  the  house  of  a  person  called  Sterland,  and 
insisted  upon  arms;  and  three  persons  having  secreted 
themselves  in  a  barn  belonging  to  that  house,  and  hearing 
this  noise,  and  watching  the  party,  inadvertently  came 
out  of  this  barn  before  they  had  all  gone  by ;  they  were 
seen  by  the  Prisoner  Turner,  and  others  of  the  Con- 
spirators, and  William  Turner  ^as  most  active  in  endea- 
vouring  to  force  these  persons  into  the  ranks;  and  so 
far  from  having  any  compunction  at  the  unfortunate  act 
they  had  conunitted  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  it  was  now  used 
by  Turner,  ^s  TO  inducement  to  these  persons  to  cojwe 
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into  their  wicked  designs  and  join  their  party ;  for  he 
intimated  to  them  they  would  follow  the  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate person  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's,  if  they  attempted 
to  oppose  the  design  they  had  in  view. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Raynor,  where  the  greatest  resolution  was  dis- 
played by  the  young  Mr.  Raynor,  for  he  opposed  their 
designs,  although  threatened  in  the  most  violent  way  :  he 
disregarded  their  threats^  threats  referring  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  melancholy  transaction  at  Mrs.  Hepworth's ; 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Prisoner  Turner  was  vpon 
that  occasion  the  most  active  of  the  party :  they  com- 
pelled one  young  man  from  Raynor's  to  join  them,  and 
they  then  proceeded  on  their  route  to  Langley-mill^ 
where,  as  I  told  you,  they  were  to  meet  George  Weight- 
man  on  his  return  from  Nottingham. 

Gentlemen,  when  they  set  out,  their  plan  was  to  have 
arrived  at  Nottingham  Forest  by  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  by  the  delays  they  had  met  with  in 
forcing  different  houses,  and  in  procuring  arms,  they  were 
much  later  than  they  intended  to  have  been,  so  that  when 
they  got  to  Langley-mill,  the  hour  of  two  had  long 
elapsed :  however,  George  Weightman  was  there  met, 
and  represented  himself  to  have  gone  to  Nottingham. 
'After  some  conversation  with  Brandreth,  he  rode  along 
the  ranks,  and  many  of  the  persons  were  very  anxious  to 
know  what  was  passing  at  Nottingham,  and  whether 
Weightman  thought  they  bad  proceeded  too  far  to  re- 
cede, and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  party  :  who  were  with  them  1  do  not  know,  but  he 
stated  that  all  was  going  on  well  at  Nottingham,  that 
the  place  was  taken,  that  the  soldiers  would  not  go  out 
of  their  barracks,  and  that  therefore  they  must  push  on 
to  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  originaJly  directed ; 
that  was  a  false  account,  but  I  shall  presently  state  to 
you  what  had  really  been  taking  place  at  Nottingham  in 
the  course  of  that  morning:  however,,  this  induced  the 
larger  part  of  them  to  proceed ;  they  proceeded  towards  a 
place  called  Eastwood,  where  1  believe  other  persons  were 
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liiet  from  Tlffoitingham ;  suspicions^  KoWever,  begati,  fa 
)biise*hi  the  minds  of  many  of  the  party;  the  day  hail 
brokeo,  it  was  how  seven  or  ^ight  o*clock  pn  the  Tues- 
day morning,  the  party  began  to  diminish,  and  I  believe 
tliey  did  ijol  advance  muck  farther  in  their  march  to- 
Miards  Nottins:ham,  becau^  m  the  mean  time,  from  some 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  at  ISottinghaoi, 
tbe  people  of  the  town  had  become  alarmed,  and  the 
niilitaiV  had  been  called  out,  and  were  now  seen  ad- 
vltncrng :  You  will^  heiar^j  however,  from  Captain  Philips, 
that  ah  attempt  appeared  to  havfe  been  ipade  by  one  of 
the  men  to  form  thehi  in  the  road,  apparently  for  the 
pttVpose  of  resistance,  but  that  was  soon  abandoned^  aujl 
they  fled  in  aJldi'rection^,  many  of  tncm  were,  taken  Pri;, 
sohelr^,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Prisoner,  Turner,  was 
found,  secreted  in  a  ditch  near  the  road,  and  was, taken  iit 
the?  presence  of  one  of  the  Magistrates,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  this  Cduhty. 

Gientlehien,  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  wa^^ 
^6ing  on  at  Nottingham  at  this  time  ;  and  from  the  evi- 
'driice  it  will  appear,  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  con- 
sid^aDVe  agitation  appeared  to  prieyail  in  the  streets  of 
Nfi^litihgham ;  thsft  there  was  a  more  than  usual  assemblage 
df  persons  in  the  streets ;  and  about  twelve  o'clock  ut 
Might,  a  person,  who  lives  oti  the  race  cours^e  on  Nottingr 
hani  Forest,  oii  his  return  honie  to  his  house,  observed 
a  Considerable  parly  of  men,  with  pikes  I  believe;  he  will 
tell  ybii  th^t  they  amounted  to,  as  lie  conceived,  nearly 
a  Buhdfecf  men,  arid  they  were  drawn  up  ip  a  sort  of  liner 
he  was  accosted  by  tKeni.  i  will  not  state  to  you  wh^t 
particiilarly  passed,  but  you  will  find,  that  after  he  got 
home,  that  which  was  doing  at  tbat  time  at  Pentridge^ 
imd  at  Southwinfffield,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
niftrch,  was  attempted  also  to  be  effected  ?it  his  house, 
.namely,  tlie  procuring  arms :  they  knpcked  at  bis  door 
and  called  for  his  arms,  but  he,  with  a  resolution  which  doea 
him  credit,  said  that  he  would  not  surrender  his  arms  to 
them,  and  that  he  would  shoot  any  person  who  attempted 
t6  force  his  way  ihto  his  hohse.    It  is  most  important  for 
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jroii  to  observe  what  these  persons  where  aboat  at  ibis 
boor,  when  you  find  the  deckratioDs  made  at  Peiltrtdge 
on  the  day  before,  and  on  that  siame  nigbt  that  the  pax^y 
were  to  march  to  Nottingham  Forest,  to  meet  othm, 
and  to  be  there  about  two  in  the  morning;  for  you  will 
find  that  about  two  in  the  nwrning  or  rather  after,  the 
.people  assembjbed  on  Nottingbam  Forest,  probably  from 
not  finding  the  arrival  ofihe  expected  assistance,  ox  fro«i 
^ome  other  cause,  dispersed* 

Gentlemen,  thus  ended  the  transaction  of  that  mornidg. 
I  s(at(^d  to  yjou,  that  in  €onseq,ueaQe  of  what  appeared  dt 
Nottingh^,m,  the  military  were  sent  but,  and  some  Miif^ 
trates  witli  them.  Th^y  advanced  on  the  Tuesdily  morb^ 
ing  on  the  road  towards  Pentridge.and  Hipldy,  hnd  m$t 
several  persons  on  the  foad  on  their  march,  wlio  di^ 
persed  at  the  sight  of  the  military,  and  threw  away 'theit 
^rms  and  their  pikes ;  and  a  large  4|nantity  of  pibes  and 
guns  was  collected  by  the  Magistrates,  soriie  of  whieh  wOl 
be  produced  before  you  to-d^y. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  fact  whidi  coq^ 
fij:ms  tb^  wliole  of  this  account,  for  you  will  fihd  by  ttid 
evidence  of  a  person  who  had  the  resolution  to  redM 
from  their  party  at  Langley-mill,  Henfy  Hole,  that  oti 
his  return  towards  Pentridge>  he  met  two  considerabici 
parlies  advancing  on  the  saihe  road  ;  so  that  that  whicM 
had  been  contemplated  on  the  Sunday,  was  evidently 
carrying  into  effect  on  the  Monday  night,  and  that  bodied 
were  collcctiug  together  from  different  places :  this  wai 
evident,  not  only  from  what  passed  on  the  march  of 
these  people  ;  their  being  joined  at  diflbrent  places  by 
parties ;  but  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Hole,  who  met  other  parties  on  the  s^me  road,, 
armed  in  the  same  manner^  after  he  had  retired  fromi 
Langley-mill  on  Monday  the  9th,  or  early  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  1 0th. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  transaction  which 
will  be  proved  to  you.  I  assurefyou  it  lias  been  my, en-^ 
deayour,  and  my  anxious  wish,  not  to  exaggerate  a  single 
fac^  which  will  be  Jaiid  bjrfbre  yo'u  in  evidence  ;   it  would 
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ill  become  me^ — it  would  ill  become  any  advocate, 
.  standing  in  my  situation ,  to  do  so.  My  object,  and  tfae 
vonly  object  I  have  in  view,  is,  to  have  a  calm,  deliberate, 
.  dispassionate  enquiry  into  the  transaction ;— to  excite  no 
prejudices ;— to  influence  no  partialities ;  but,  to  lay  before 
you  a  plain  distinct  narrative  of  the  facts,  as  I  believe  they 
will  be  proved  ;  and  if  they  are  proved,  it  will  be  for  you 
ultimately  to  determine,  whether  those  facts  do  support 
the  charge  which  I  have  stated  to  you  is  made  against  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  whether  they  do  not.  If  after  you 
have  Iieard  the  transition,  you  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that  there  was  a  rising  or  insurrection ;  and  upon  that, 
the  evidence  will  be  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  I  ap- 
prehend that  no  rational  man  can  entertain  a  doubt, 
then  the  question  will  be,  what  the  object  of  that  rising 
was? 

If  this  was  a  tumultuous  assembly  riotously  met  at 
the  instant,  without  any  plan,  without  any  organization, 
and  to  which  we  could  assign  no  definite  object, 
no  distinct  purpose,  then  unquestionably  it  might  be  a 
Case  in  which  you  might  fairly  say  we  have  hot  a  Case  of 
High  Treason  proved  against  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and 
it  would  not  be  a  Case  in  which  my  learned  Friends,  on  be- 
half of  the  Prisoner,  would  be  called  upon  to  assign  any 
distinct  object  for  their  conduct,  but  if  the  object,  if  the 
plan  be  distinctly  proved  from  the  best  of  all  possible 
testimony,  their  own  declarations  and  their  own  assertions, 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  object  of  that  plan  was  a  revo- 
lution and  a  change  of  the  government ;  if  their  whole 
conduct  points  to  that  end,  and  to  that  alone,  then,  how- 
ever reluctant  you  might  feel  to  give  your  assent  to  such  a 
proposition,  yet  if  forced  upon  you  by  the  evidence  in  the 
Case,  and  no  room  is  left  for  speculation  or  theory  as  to 
their  motives  or  their  object,  you  ought  not  to  hesitate 
about  the  conclusion. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  of  these  persons  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  distress,  I  know  not  how  the  fact 
is,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  they  were 
apted  upon  by  the  jniseries  they  felt  j  but^  Gentlemen, 
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those  miseries  and  privations  do  not  usually  tempt  men 
to  assemble  together  to  overturn  the  constitution,  but  if 
they  were  suiFering  under  those  privations  it  is  strange 
that  when  tb^ attack  the  houses  of  persons.it  is  not  for 
food  but  for  arms^  it  is  not  for  sustenance  but  for  men. 
But,  Gentlemen,  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
'  and  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  As  I  have  already 
€aid,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  excite  your  feelings  in  the  least 
degree  upon  the  subject  of  this  prosecution,  ic  must  be 
admitted  by  every  person  who  has  heard  my  statement 
that  it  is  a  most  serious  and  most  important  Case,  it  is  a 
Case  not  only  of  great  importance  as  it  concerns  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  as  it  affects  the  public  at  large ; 
if  after  you  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  offered 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  you  can  entertain  a  reason- 
able doubt  (for  it  must  be  a  reasonable  doubt^  upon  the 
evidence  which  will  be  offered  to  you, 'then  unquestion- 
ably in  that  case  it  will  be  youi  bouaden  duty  to  give  the 
Prisoner  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  acquit  him  ;  but  if, 
as  reasonable  and  as  honest  men,  you  find  that  there  is  qo 
room  for  doubt,  then  you  are  not  to 'look  either  to  the 
consequences  to  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  or  to  any  other 
persons  by  your  verdict,  but  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
duty  imposed  upon  you  (and  keeping  that  in  view  you 
can  never  en).  You  are  not  to  look  to  the  right  or  the 
left  but  to  consider  what  the  evidence  has  been,  whether 
it  be  credible,  whether  it  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
believed  by  you,  and  if  on  weighing  that  evidence,  you  as 
honest  men,  cannot  but  say  the  charge  against  the  Pri- 
soner at  the  bar  is  proved  ;  there  has  been  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  object  of  that  insurrection  is  but  too  plain  and 
too  evident,  namely,  that  it  was  aimed  at  the  constitutioa 
and  government  of  the  country,  then  whatever  be  the 
consequence,  discharge  your  duty  with  firmness ;  I  know , 
you  will  do  it  with  honesty  and  integrity,  and  pronounce 
that  verdict  which  alone  can  do  justice  to  the  case  and 
satisfy  the  community  at  large. 
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Evidence  wok  the  Cxowav 

Anthony  Martin  stvorn^ 
Examined  hy  Mr.  Serjeant  VaugJian. 

€t.  Did  you  live  in  the  service  of  Outram,  Jessop,  and 
Company,  at  the  Buttertey-woiksf,  in  June  last  I 

A.  Yes, 

Q*  Do  you  kno^  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Jime^  go  to^ 
Pefltridgc?  with  anybody  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  accompanied  you? 

A,  John  Cope. 

Q.  From  Butterley  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  walked  from  Butterley  to  Pentridge  ^ith  Johrt 
Gope? 

A.  Yes; 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  might  ybu  arrive  at  P^n^ 
tiridge? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  White  Hotse  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  into  the  parlour  or  the  bou^e  part  ? 

A.  We  went  into  the  house  part  first,  and  afterwards^ 
kilo  the  parlour. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  might  you  find  assembleA*' 
there  ? 

A.  There  were  five  or  six  pfeople  when  we  got  therie. 

Q.  Not  more  than  five  or  six  ? 

A.  Not  when  we  got  there,  they  kept  coming  in. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  I 

A.  Braodreth  was  one. 


A.  Yes ;  George  WeightmaA,  Thomas  Weightioanj  anid 
Joseph  Weigh tman.' 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  house  kept  ? 

A,  By  Nanny  Weightman. 

Q.  Were  George^  Thomas^  and  Joseph  any  lekfiolis  of 
her's  f 

jtf.  Ye^>  h^  90119^ 

Q.  Whom  else  did  you  see  th^d  ? 

^.  There  wafe  another  Joseph  Weightdian,  trhd  livtt  in 
another  part  of  the  town, 

Ql.  Der  y&d  remember  atiy  othe#  names ; 

d.  John  Ba^oti  wsm  th^re. 

Q.  Anybody  else  f 

i#.  Omfotid  Bbofh. 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  see  the  P/tsOtt^r  ^  the  bar  there  I 
ftul^ad  hi  th^m  when  you  went  in  f 

^.  It  was  after  dikinet. 

Q.  Whdt  time  might  that  be  ? 

j|.  Bet^^efc'h  one  and  two  6*cldckv 

Q.  At  the  time  of  yonf  s^ing  him  A^re^  urerfe  Bmndr^b 
and  ihode  yon  have  spoken  of  there  alsoy  or  had  tti^y  left 
the  place  \  '    ' 

A.  They  ivere  ther^« 

Q.  Hov(r  tu&riy  might  be  there  between  6tit  and  two 

o'dofek  f 

A.  There  were  upwards  of  a  score  I  believe. 

'Q;  Was  there  any  <ythet  Turixer  besides  WillittM  Tufaier 
there? 

A.  Not  that  I  tecoDeet ;  there  were  sonae  (lersontf  there 
whom  I  did  not  know.  * 

Q.  Do  yoti  Xna^  Lndlam  ? 

A.  YfeS; 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? 

A.  The  elderly  man  Isaac. 

Q.  Edward  Moore  ? 

,A.  Yt4  he  was*  there. 

.  Q.  Any  other  Moore  ? 

^>  J6hb' Mooife. 
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tl.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  D«me  of  Mac  KessWlck? 

jii  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  John  Mac  Kesswick. 

^.  Yes* 

Q.  Was  Fletcher  there,  or  Elsden  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  Elsden,  and  Shirley  Asbury,  and 
there  was  one  Bramley  there* 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  about  at  this  meeting  I 
—what  were  they  talking  about  i 

A.  They  were  all  talking  about  this  Re^lution. 

C2«  What  Revolution  ?-— what  was  the  course  of  their 
conversation  ? 

Mr.  CroBSn  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  whether  it  was  after 
Turner  came  into  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Faughan.  After  Turner  came  into  the 
room,  what  was  their  conversation  about  i  * 

A*  About  pikes,  and  arms,  and  pistc^,  and  swords.  ' 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take  in  the  conversation  ?«— >wbat: 
did  he  say  to  those  who  were  present  ? 

jtf*  He  wanted  to  know  where  the  list  of  their  arms  was? 

Q.  Of  whom  did  he  want  to  know  that  ? 

A*  He  wanted  to  know  of  John  Cope,  and  thePentridge 
people,  where  their  arms  were,  and  a  list  of  them. 

Q,  What  did  they  say  to  him  upon  his  making  that  in- 
quiry? 

A.  They  said  they  had  not  got  a  list^  that  they  had  got 
a  few  guns,  but  they  had  no  pikes. 
'.  Q.  Upon  finding  they  had  no  list,  and  that  they  had 
only  a  few  guns  and  no  pikes,  what  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  thought  their  parish  was  the  forwardest 
of  any,  for  that  they  had  even  turned  out  to  get  pike* 
shafts  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  What  parish  was  that? 

^.Wingfield. 

Q.  That  they  had  turned  out  in  the  day  time  to  do  what  ? 

A.  To  get  pike-shafts. 

CL  What  further  did  be  say  abou(  what  was  to  "be  done  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  of  drawing  the  badger. 
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'  Q.  What  did  tbey  say  about  drawbg  the  badger  I 

JL  Cope  taid  he  had  heard  there  Mras  a  plan  to  draw 
the  badgery  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  it  wa9,  and 
Turner  told  him  that  it  was  to  la^  a  bundle  of  straw,  and 
•ct  it  on  fire>  and  the  badger  would  gome  out,  and  then 
tbey  would  shoot  him. 

CL  Was  it  explained,  in  the  course  of  conversadon, 
who  this  badger  was  t 

A.  Not  that  I  heard. 
*  Q.  Was  anything  iaid  about  vermin  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  said  they  had  got  vermin  to  kill  in  thdr 
own  parish,  and  they  meant  to  kill  it  before  they  left  it.  - 

Q.  Who  said  that? 

wtf«  Mr.  Turner. 

Q..You  have  been  telling  us  about  a  list  of  arms,  and  lio 
•n,  did  Turner  produce  any  list  i 

A,  Yes,  and  Ludlam  read  it. 

<2.  Was  that  upon  paper  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  did  Ludlam  read  it> 

A.  To  the  whole  company. 

Q«  Did  he  read  it  for  the  whole  company  to  hear  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  place  was  that  ? 

A.  Soulhwingfield. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  whei^e  any  arms  were  \  * 

A,  Yes,  he  said  they  had  got  a  quantity  of  pikes  rnade^* 
that  they  were  ready  in  a  stone  qiiarry, 

a  Who  said  that  ? 

A.  Turner. 

.  Q.  Was  this  Conversation  at  all  a  secret,  or  public  I     ' 
.  A^  It  was  openly  in  the  room. 

Q*  Were  any  private  houses  mentioned  as  having  aiky 
arms  ? 

.  A.  There  were  private  houses  mentioned  in  the 
list. 

Q.  Were  the  houses  read  that  were  supposed  to  contain 
Rearms?  ^ 


Q.  Bo  ypB  «ei»pri?^F  1)|€  1190^  of  #njij  k(mfi'A^  «rc 
^ppos^d  fp  cp^t^n  thp  armf  ?  \  :   :  v- .     ^    v. 

^.  V^iJ,  Master  gtejley's  iwasf  pqg.  • 

.  Mr.  ^erjefint  Vaughfmj^     Np,  Turner  igf^xf^  ^  Jji^ 
and  Ludlam  read  it. 

,  4.  yes.     •  -      .,.. 

Q.  And  in  that  there  was  a  list  of  t^  per^^s  bnum.' 
where  arms  were  i 
A.Yes.  * 

Q.  1^0  yon  i:eq)em]^  luay  ptfepr  tfa^n  gfjt{&l}ey'^  ^^ 

-4*  Y^5,  Geprge  Go^Jber'^, j 

Q.  Were  there  any  gentlemens*  houses  meQtiqned  ?  .^ 
ii.  Yes,  some  were  to  be  fetched  from  M*.  {JahaaV  - 

,  p.  froift  iCqlp^^l  Helton's.  .  \^. 

J.  Yes.  '  _, 

Q.  Do  yp^  remember  the  ojamber  ?  .. 

A.  There  was  an  account  of  the  auqibc^i  but  I  dp  not 
recollect  it. 

Q.  These  were  read  bj  Liidlaiii  ff  om  tbe  account;  pro- 
duced ? 

•^- Yf§-  _•  .    .       -  ■    > 

Q.  Was  if  stated  upon  thq  paper  where  any  pf  these 
houses  were? 
-^.  Yes. 
Q.  Wer^  any  i^  Wiqgfteld-park  i  . 

-  4j  Tfeey  ?verp  aP  in  Wingfieldrpuirlc  m(1  fMrlsli. 

Q.  You  do  not  rf  ijaerobjsr  the  number  i^^rio^  tb^t  weift; 
(iiupposed  to  be  in  the  parish  f  ^      ;    ^ 

-  J.  No.  '  /  v,^ 

^  Fs?  ^m^mk  *^P  ^»ri»«  th«  <wMe  of  the  tSma  l 
jrf.  Yes,  he  was.  * 

A.  He  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  r ; 

Q.  Who  FAS  ^f  ^ss^  $§  the  kader  of  Ae  »ai!hr*?Ha&  tthe 
fJaptam?  ^ 

42.  What  had  he  before  him  \  ■..    .:: 

^.  He  had  a  map  before  him.  ^  ^      k 
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^  G.  vWbat  wa^  he  doing  with  that  map? 

,  .^  JJe  wfts  sKewing  the  pe;ople  the  plax^es. 
Mr,  Cross.    Have  the  goodness  to  confine  him  tp  what 

fffisss4  ^ft^i*  t'WQ  o'clock,  when  the  Prisoner  came  in. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan.  I  do  not  wish  to  invite  any  dis- 
W3siQJi>  but  I  do  .not  conceive  I  am  precluded  frooj  asking 
as  to  that  \ybiph  passed  previously* 

.  tftfn  Cross.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  what  passed 
previously  to  his  coming  in  canpot  be  received  in  evidence 
#gj^ixt»t  bipij  and  it  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to 
distinguish  the  evidence  this  witness  may  baye  to  give  :  it 
bas  bc^9  thrown  put  that  the  Prisoner  adopted  all  wbichi 
tkad  been  said  before  i  I  b^ve  heard  no  evidence  of  ai^y 
6uch  adoption  at  present 

Mr,  Serjeant  VoMghan.  My  Lordly  be  is  complaining  <)f 
tb^  sIo\yness  with  which  others  are  coming  in.  The,wboIe 
«pf  the  cpnversaiion  denote?  a  previous  acquaintance  oa 
his  part  with  what  was  going  forward :  he  speaks  of  the 
pikes  being  ready,  and  reproaches  the  other  persons  ^ith 
being  in  a  more  tardy  state.  I  submit,  therefore^  this  i^ 
not  the  C9&e,  of  a  person  fpund  for  the  first  time  either 
Ci^^niectod  or  acquainted  with  the  parties  to  tbe  prpcfsed- 
ings ;  but  that  he  is,  from  the  statement  already  in  evi^ 
dence  to  be  taken  to  be  apprised  and  privy  to  the 
proceedings 'wjiieh  had  taken  place.    . 

JMr.  Attorney  Generals  Besides  which,  my  IfOrd,  I 
apprehend,  when  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  fpi^nd 
|x>getber,  that  ih^  wblob  i$  ^ted  by  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  presence  of  the  others,  the  Prisoner  ^t  the  bar  beiiy^ 
one  of  thofi^e  whp  were  present  during  a  considerable  part 
pf  jtbe  discussion  going  on ;  that  that  stated  and  done  bjr 
|i  tt^ird  (ier$on,  found  in  the  presence  of  the.  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  o4:hers,  is  evidence  against  the  Prisoner  at  the 
^ar.  WbjB^t  eJBfect  tb^t  evidence  is  to  have,  must  depend 
i^ppa  jcirqwist^uQ^es  which  may  be  inferred  fron^  thaX 
^Fhich  |>ass^  at  jthe  time  when  this  b^^d  recently  takei^ 
plajcp,  or  frpg^  facts  i^^hich  shall  have  been  done  by  the 
3Pr}s<wier  at  tjie  bar,  either  at  that  or  at  a  subsequent 
time.    When  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cross,  says,  a  ma^^ 
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coming  in  where  a  great  many  others  are  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  that  which  passes  from  the  otherS|  that  depends 
upon  that  which  passes  afterwards. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  The  Court  have  no  doubt 
upon  this. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan.  You  say  Brandreth  had  a  map 
before  him : — ^Wbat  was  he  doing  with  that  map  i 

A,  He  was  pointing  out  the  different  places  at  which 
they  were  to  assemble,  as  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  this  map  ?-»never  mind  what 
you  suppose  him  to  do. 

A-  He  opened  the  map>  and  shewed  different  people 
where  they  were  tomeet,  and  it  was  pointed  through  with 
a  pin, 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  they  were  to  meet  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  pointed  out  on  that  plan  to  the  people  who 

were  connected  with  the  job,  I  suppose ;  where  they  were 

to  gOy  it  was  pricked  through  with  a  pin. 

Q.  Was  there  any  secret  made  of  this^— was  it  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice? 

A*  It  was  not  a  secret;  it  was  open  in  the  room. 

Q*  Was  the  conversation  which  took  place  open  and 
public  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  smd  about  Government? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A,  That  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  the  overturn 
of  Government. 

Mr,  Cross.  With  great  deference  to  your  Lordship, 
I  submit  that  i3  not  the  way  to  examine  a  witness  on  so 
important  a  subject — was  anything  said  about  the  Govern- 
ment— that  he  should  be  asked  what  passed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Faugkan.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that 
is  not  a  leading  question  ;  **  was  anything  said  about  the 
Government,"  it  might  be  a  most  loyal  expression ;  it  was 
only  drawing  his  attention  to  the  particular  fact,  without 
suggesting  what  it  was.— Was  anything  said  about  the 
Government! 
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A.  That  there  could  be  nothing  done  wiAout  an  ov^r* 
turn  of  the  present  Government. 

Q.  What  further  was  said  about  the  Goyenunent— di4 
Turner  take  any  part  in  that  conversation  about  the  Go- 
vernment I 
A.  No. 

Q-  He  took  no  part  in  that  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  sud  diat  1 
A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  Was  that  said  more  than  once,  or  only  once  \ 
A.  It  was  said  more  than  once. 

Q.  Was  it  said  by  Brandreth  in  the  presence  of  Tomer, 
while  Turner  was  there  t 
A.  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was. 
Q.  What  did  the  conversation  continue  upon  ? 
A.  All  about  the  revolution^  and  how  they  were  to  get 
their  arms. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  as  to  the  places  to  which  they 
were  to  go  f 
4.  To  Nottingham. 

Q.  Who  mentioned   that  they  were   to  go  to   Not* 
tingliam  ? 
A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  they  to  go  to  Notting« 
ham? 
A.  To  go  to  Nottingham  and  take  the  town. 
Q,  Was  any  thing  said  about  what  they  were  to  do  after 
they  had  taken  the  town  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  to  return  and  fly  to  the  barracks, 
which  were  marked  upon  the  map. 
Q.  What  was  to  be  done  at  the  barracks  ? 
Am  They  did  not  say  in  my  hearing. 
C2.  When  they  had  taken  the  town  of  Nottingham  and 
tlie  barracks,  was  any  thing  then  to  be  done  ? 

A*  They  were  to  return  back,  and  there  was  a  large 
quantity  to  come  and  meet  them. 
Q«  From  what  places  were  they  to  come  ? 
A*  They  expected  them  the  next  day. 
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A.  From  the  north ;  they  ^wA  M  t]a^  iM^r^heiai  p^rU 
4feite  GMHiog. 

Q.  Did  they  mentum  amy  populoiift  places  jby  nam/e  ? 

J.  Yes ;  they  mentioned  some  by  name^  but  I  fa^^AO^ 
recollect  what  they  were. 

Q.  That  they  were  comiijg  -^  iji^xt  4*y  ? 

-4.  Yes* 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  $bQVit>  J^ut^hy^wl^t  wii*^,  to 
be  done  at  Butterley  1 

4'  That  they  were  Jto  maV^  barracks  /of  IJ^tt^jrley ;  t^cy 
were  to  return  and  take  Buliteriey^uropks  $^^4  loake  ban- 
VBcka  of  diem. 

Q.  Were  there  any  men  in  Butt^I^y  ^  what  w^k  tq  h^ 
done  with  those  men  ? 

^.  They  vere  to  make  aU  tbp^  m^fi  gfif 
f-  fl,  Waj5  that  stated  as  p£g:t  af  lhe|>)a9  thatth^y  wei^  to 
take  the  men  at  Butterley  with  them  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  as  to  those  who  w^r^e  wilU  ; 
ing  or  unwilling  to  go  ? 

-A*  Yes;  they  said  ihey  "wo^jld  fn^ke  all  go  they  eo\i|dj 
»nd  them  that  would  not  go.  they  would  shoot  tbe|i^. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  tide? 

.    irf.YffB. 

Q,  What  was  said  about  the  tide  ? 
A.  That  ike  tide  jpiight  ^  wett  be'»|x>ppe4  a§  tbpm^  fbat 
the  tide  aould  as  ^o^n  be  ^topped  ^s  them. 

Q.  Was  the  failure  or  success  of  the  enterpriafe  talked 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  wafe  «ftid  ftboiit  it? 

^.  I  cannot  recollect  )9^bf^c  )¥as  s^id. 
!  Q.  Wi^  any  opi&i(9i»  e^jwr^^e^  ^s  \s}  whether  k  ^ould 
succeed  or  fa3?. 

^  A.  They  wiere  tdtkinjg  ^t  they  should  ^c^i^^^  ^^Y 
thought. 

Q.  Were  any  viei?$es  neqi^^  tb^f  e  ^y  any  body  ? 

A.  YeSy  by  Brandrfithit 


Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  ^\mdi  ^ 

f  \d^.  YiB^y  wmt  little* 

Q.  State  what  yoa  r^otteet  of  diem«  . 
•.  A^         '^  Every  m^  his  skill  masctiy, 

'^  He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny^ 
^^  No  bloody  soldier  must  fae.dread^ 
*  'f  He  must  turo  out  and  fight  for  bxe^d.*^ 
c^ft.  Any  tbiogfiirUwif    ... 
^.  Y^8,    '•  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see  : 

**  That  Government  opposed  must  be.^ 
J  do  not  kno\f  that  that  was  spokei)  wbiW  Turner  was  in. 
Q.  Was  that.f])enti,0i9«d  ^S^  tbw  once^  do  yon  kHoff 
lyfaie^hfKi  if;  wi^s  jneptiQo^jl  a4  Any  timo  titer  be  was  in  ? 

-//.  I  do  not  know.  .     .       ^ 

j'^r  Ww  fipf  itlii,i|g  m4  %b«^  tb^  Bipky  pfofdd  or  the 
Butterley  people  ? 

.  Q,  Difl  Turner  «Ay  wy  tti^eg  about  di«m  \ 

.^^.  Ye», ..  ... 

Q.  What  did  he  si^y  t 

^.  He  wmte4  to  knov  vfaf le  tkair  anas  wem,  be  asbed 
th^m  to  assist  them  in  their  parish,  that,  he  tfaoiight  tbisy 
1|^;  gQt  ^  liUle  wore  lo  da  in  tbe^  pasish  than  many 
others,  and  he  asked  them  to  asaiti^bAm,  the  anmrer  Cope 
^replied  to  him— —  v    -. 

\ .  Qi*  Cops  vfas  a  Butterley  nulin  ? 

A.  Yes,  :  ' 

«  (3r  Wbat  tiferi  they  to  assist  bin  \fkl 

A.  Tp  4riiw  th<»  bsd^r,  I  siippose. 
r^f.Witstfa4!|:«imitii»iied? 

:.^/  Y^9«  tb»tHd)6y  were  all  to  kill  th^iv  own  v«nmq>  thafc 
be  wanted  tHouitQ  aastut  in  drawing  the  badger  and  kiUiogi 
tlM  ir^nmoiu  ifaiot  parisfai  that  he  thought  they  bad  &o 
much  to  do  they  should  hardly  get  through,  tbey  said  thej^ 
fhought  they  bad  enough  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  gave  that  answer  i  . 

A.  Cope,                        ':  ' 

^^•  Qe  w^  ^  j^fjbarley  num  ? 
\i^*¥iei?t:.  >■:  ■  r  •  :.v_^     \/  "  -     \ 


Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  ? '  > 

J.  He  said  he  thought  they  should  have  enough  to  do 
in  their  own  parish  without  assisting  than. 

Q.  Did  Cope  say  any  more  to  you,  or  was  any  answer 
made  by  Turner  to  him  i 

J.  Yes,  he  said  he  thought  they  could  get  through 
themselves,  but  they  had  rather  have  a  litde  assistance. 

Q.  Did  Turner  say  aiiy  thing  when  the  badger  wi« 

talked  of  f 

j§*  I  es* 

a.  What  did  he  say  ?  - 

ji.  He  talked  about  shooting  the  badger. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  Nottingham,  or  sending-' 
any  body  to  Nottingham  i 

'■  A.  Yes ;  they  gathered  some  money,  and  sent  Joseph 
Weightman  off  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  send  him  off  to  Nottingham  for  ? 

A.  To  know  whether  the  Nottingham  people  were 
r^dy ;  and  he  was  to  come  back :  that  wa&  before  Turner 
came  there. 

Q.  Did  he  set  off  before  Turner  came  in  there  ? 

-jrf.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  Turner  say  any  thing  about  any  party  that  waa^ 
to  come  from  Nottingham  % 

A-  I  do  npt  recollect  it* 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Mac  Kesswick  there.— Did  you  hear 
Mac  Kesswick  say  any  thing  I 

A.  Yes;  he  came  and  looked  Voiind,  and  said  he 
thought  there  were  too  many  there  for  that  business. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  answer  was  made  upon  his 
^ying  that  he  thought  there  were  too  many  there  for  that 
business,  and  by  whom  the  answer  was  given  ? 

A*  No,  I  do  not.-^When  Mac  Kesswick  came  in  hH* 
asked  the  Captain  how  he  was. 

Q.  He  asked  Brandretb  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Brandretb  say  ? 

A.  He  said  he  did  not  know  himi-^He  said,  **  Do  not 
you  recollect  a  man  that  came  with  you  part  of  the  wajr 
along  the  road  i '' 
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Q.  Did  he  teem  then  to  recoUect  hkn  i 

jH*  Yes* 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Butterley-works  on  the  Monday 
nighty  or  the  Tuesday  morning  ? 

At  X  e8»  •  •  /  •         . 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  there«-Klid  any  party  come  to 
yon  there  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  1 

A>  About  three  o'clock. 
'    Q.  Who  were  with  that  party  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  one-half. 

Q.  Was  the  Prisoner  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  swear  that  he  was  there  ? 

Q.  Was  Brandreth  there  i  ... 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  Turner's  brother  there. 

Xt.  What  party  came  there  I 

A.  The  last  party. 
"  Q:  There  were  two  parties  ? 

A.  Yes. 
■Q.  You  saw  the  last  i 

A.  Yes.  '-  c 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  the  Prisoner  was  there ;-  but 
you  saw  his  brother  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  leader  of  the  second 
party? 

A.  They  said  that  Turner  was  the  leader. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  }*ou  to  tell  me  what  they  said ; — yon 
do  not  know  who  the  leader  of  the  second  party  wasf 

^.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Turner  there  t 

A.^  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

a  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  began  hitting  the  doors  with  the  end  of  a  gqn. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  who  did  that  ? 

X  A  person  of  the.  name  of  Turner. 

Q.  Not  the  Prisoner  ?    • 
j^.'No. 


0.  Wbkt  did  IJb^  dor  or  take  frdm  ffienee  i 

A.  They  took  some  men  along  iivith  them. 

*  Q.  Whnt  men  did  they  take  With  thefm  I 

A»  Joseph  Onion  And  John  Walker.  { 

CL  How  many  men  did  they  take  with  them  i . 

jI.  Thomas  Hardy  abd  James* 

Q.  Did  they  take  any  arms  from  thencej  do  jrto  Mtt^w  i 

A.  Noy  not  that  I  know. 

i     .  ..  -  .    • 

Crass^xamined  by  Mr,  Grots. 

Q.  About  what  hour  did  yon  ge^  oa  tbd  Swida^  intfjirn* 
ing  to  the  piiblic  hottse  ? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  You  went  with  ydur  friend  Cope  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  business  did  he  go  there  for^  do  you  knOv^  I 

A.  He  was  upon  the  same  business }-— he  kmmed  tfont^^* 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  at  that  tiide  s^  constable^  we  under-* 
standi  and  went  with  Cope  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  at  the 
time  he  asked  me  to  go« 

Q.  Yotf  did  not  know  you  weie  to  hear  any  thing  of 
this  matter  when  you  went  i 

A.  No. 

Q4  How  long  did  ydu  stay  tbere  ? 

A.  I  staid  there  from  that  time  till  between  thrae  and, 
fou  r  o'clock  i  n  the  afternoon. 

Q.  From  nine  to  three  or  four  i 

A.  From  ten  perhaps.  , 

Q.  You  were  there  six  or  seven  hours  i 

A»  About  six  hours. 

Q.  Your  friend  Cope  knew  of  these  matters  yon  suppose  I 

A  He  had  something  to  do  with  them* 

Qs  Did  he  object  to  them  or  eoaeur  in  tbem  i 

A.  He  objected  to  some  part. 

CL  He  entered  into  their  deliberatioiis^  ^oaemrtd  ui 
iome  part  bat  objected  to  otben. 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Did  yo&  take  any  part  ia  the  ddiberalteift  i  ) 

A.  No. 

€L  What  were  jwk  doing  all  tbese  mx  hours  ? 

.i^.  I  was  drinking  a  pint  of  ale. 

Q<  Six  bouts  to  drink  a  pins  of  ale  is  a  good  while ;  hidi 
you  any  body  you  eonversed  with  to  relieve  your  solitude 
daring  that  time  ? 

A,  There  were  several  from  dur  v^orks  ;  John  Hart  andt 
Shirley  Asbiiry. 

Q.  Were  they  like  yourself  the  audience,  or  part  of  tlit% 
performers  1 

^«  They  called  them  into  the  honse,  and  they  caUe4 
them  into  the  parlour.  » 

Q.  That  is^  Brandreth  mad  the  others  called  them  lata 
the  par)our  i 

A*  I  cannot  recollect  who  caUed  them  into  the  parlour^  f 

Q.  The  parlour  is  the  room  where  this  conversation  toofa 
place? 

A.  The  room  was  always  open^  there  was  no  secri^t  that 
I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  youi  goiBg  I 

A.  Home  I 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No  further  Aan  I  wished  to  go  hack  with  the  people 
that  I  tame  with.  t 

a  With  Cope  1 
.  A*  Not  Cope  particiilarly  ;  X  asked  Shirley  to  go  widi  Bie« 

Q.  You  went  with  Cope?  ^ 

Jim  Yes. 

Q;  Did  you  go  with  any  body  else  bot  Cope  2 

^.No.  .  ; 

42.  Then  j&i  were  wattiiig  till  Cogt  had  done  his 
business  t 

A*  Yes4 

<X  And  all  the  bosiaess  he  inmsacted  tfaeieyom  were  a. 
quiet  spectator  of?  y 

A.  I  knew  nQthing  about  the  bwMfi* 

Q.  So  when  Cope  had  fijoisfaed  hi^  boriuen^  ymi  a^d 
Cope  departed  ti^etfaer^  .  / 

A.  Yes^  we  went  home.  f 


Q.  How  far  was  the  hearest  justice  at  that  time  ? 
ji.  Two  miles.  .  . 

Q.  And  so  beaiiDg  that  the  Government  was  to  be  oter-^ 
tomedi  and  war  break  out  next  day^  you  being  a  constable, 
utrith  a  justice  within  two  miles,  did  not  think  it  was  a 
matter  of  yours  ? 

ji.  They  had  threatened  any  person^s  life  that  did  a^y 
thing  against  them ;  that  I  was  frightened. 

Q.  Why,  man,  how  should  they  do  that,  when  you  tdl 
IIS  they  made  no  secret  of  it  ? 

ji.  They  made  no  secret  there,  but  they  said  that  any 
person  who  did  any  thing  against  them,  they  should,  call 
on  them  another  day. 

Q.  Yon  say  tliey  made  no  secret  of  it ;  what  then  do  you 
mean  by  saying  they  did  not  care  who  heard  it,  and  then 
that  they  threatened  that  if  any  man  divulged  it  he  should 
beshotr 
ji*  Because  they  thought  nothing  would  turn  them. 
CL  Then  where  was  the  harm  of  your  going  to  tell  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  that  which  they  were  publishing  ta 
alltfaewodd? 

ji.  I  did  not  understand  any  thing  about  going  to  tell  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  I  was  only  a  special  constable. 
'  <l.  Yon  being  only  a  special  constable,  you  did  not  un- 
derstand it  was  your  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  a  Justice 
t>f  the  Peace  to  it? 

A,'  I  told  them  to  take  care  what  they  said  many  times, 
that  I  was  a  constable. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  yon  mean  to  swear,  that  being  a 

tpecial  constable,  you  ^id  tlot  understand  that  it  was  your 

duty  to  let  a  Justice  of  tlie  Peace  know  what  was  going  on  i 

ji*  I  did  not ;  (  was  only  sworn  in  constable  the  day  be* 

fore,  on  the  Saturday  night. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand  you  were  so  inexperienced  as 
a  special  constable  as  not  to  know  it  was  your  duty  to 
communicate  this  matter  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ? 
A*  I  did  not  understands 

Q.  Now^  upon  your  oath,  did  not  you  know  that  you 
were  swom  in  as  a  special  constable  for  that  express 
purpose  ? 
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A'  1  did  not  know  that  I  was^  excepting  there  were  sdm^ 
Hotous  disturbances. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  friend  Cope  on  Monday? 

il.  1  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  on  Monday ;  I 
was  not  with  him,  I  was  at  work. 

Q«  And  he  was  off,  was  he  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  where  he  was, 

C2.  When  you  got  Cope  alone,  on  your  way  horme,  did 
you  take  him  before  a  Justice^  or  admonish  him  at  all? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  your  evening  witli  hin\  ? 

A.  No;  I  went  home. 

Q.  The  constable  and  the  traitor  arm-in-^arm,  as  friends 
together?. 

-4.  Na>- we  were  not  arm-in-arm. 

Q«  Not  exactly  arm-in-arm,  but  yoti  kept  together 
pretty  nearly. 

A.  We  were  together  on  the  road. 

Q*  And  you  never  found  fault  with  liim,  and  had  na 
objection  perhaps  ? 

A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him^  he  did  not  say  any 
thing  to  me  upon  that  piece  of  business  on  the  road. 

(2.  Nor  you  to  him  ? 

^.  No ;  I  did  not  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  till  I 
was  going  to  Pentridge. 

Q.  That  I  did  not  ask— «now  you  are  shuffling  off;  the 
question  is,  whether  anything  passed  between  you  and 
him  as  you  left  the  public  house  ? 

A*  No,  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  thought  there  Was  nothing  in  it  l 

A*  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  they  were  about  I 

A.  Not  exactly. 

6.  Cope  did  not  understand  any  more  than  you  per-* 
haps  what  they  were  about  ? 

Mr.  Gumey.  What  he  thinks  another  thought  eannot 
be  evidence- 

Mr,  Cross.  It  did  uot  appear  to  you  that  the  poor  feU 
lows  understood  what  they  were  about  I 
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A^  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

Q.  Were  they  drinking  much  ? 

A.  They  had  all  sotiie  little  liquor,  but  Uiey  did  ttoi 
drink  much. 

Q.  Six  hours  as  well  as  yourself? 

A.  Some  of  them.  , 

Q.  Some  of  them  had  been  at  it  all  night  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  anything  to  that. 

Q.  They  had  no  arms  f  , 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms. 

Q.  You  left  between  three  and  four  ? 

A.  Yes. 

a  So  that  the  greatest  par{  of  what  you  heard  in  that 
jroom  was  oyer  before  Turner  the  Prisoner  came  ? 

A,  Yes,  part  of  it  was. 

Q.  And  the  greatest  part' too,  was  not  it  ;-~you  went  at 
nhie,  and  he  did  not  come  till  between  one  and  two  ? 

A.  There  was  part  of  it  over,  but  not  the  greatest  jmrt^ 
I  think  ? 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  clearly  what  happened  bdbte^ 
«tA  what  happened  after  his  arrival } 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  But  as  to  Brandreth's  expression  about  oyertumiiig 
the  Government,  you  say  feiriy  the  Prisoner  was  bot 
there  to  hear  it  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  there  or  not« 

Q.  As  to  those  verses  that  were  repeated,  Brandreth 
repeated  those  1 
^    A.Yq&. 

Q.  And  you  caught  diem  up  directly,  di^  yoii:.^ 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  get  them  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  rest  ? 

A^  He  gave  Cope  a  paper  and  I  saw  the  paper  the  next 
day,  Shirley  Asbury  had  one. 

Q.  What  you  have  recited  to  the  Court  to-day,  and 
could  not  r^ite  before,  you  learned  from  a  paper  you 
saw  on  the  Monday  ? 

A*  I  saw  the  paper  on  the  Sunday. 

Q.  And  you  learned  it  on  the  Monday  i 
A,  Yes. 
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Q.  To  whom  was  that  dehvered  ? 

A.  There  was  one  delivered  to  Shirley  Ashury,  one  ta 
£lsdeny  one  to  George  Weightman. 

Q.  Which  of  them  shewed  you  one  ? 

J.  John  Elsden,  on  the  Monday. 

Q,  Where  have  you  been  learning  this  since  you  were 
here  last^  you  could  not  recollect  it  then  i 

A.  I  recollected  it  as  soon  as  I  went  out. 

Q.  Nobody  has  reminded  you  ? 

.4.  No. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  learn  them  by  heart  ? 

A.  People  was  asking  what  it  was,  and  1  recollected  i{i 
A  space  of  time  what  it  was. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  learn  th<em  by  heart  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  for  what  pyrpose. 

Q.  Iliat  you  might  keep  the  secret  lest  they  shoulcl 
shoot  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  got  them  by  heart  Jn  order  that  you  might  Ve 
iure  to  keep  them  secret  ? 

.^.  1  did  not  mind  about  keepmg  them  secret,  when  I 
got  them  off  they  were  spoken  openly  in  the  place. 

Q.  Was  that  the  whole  of  it  i 

A.  The  whole  for  wh^t  I  know. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  of  what  you  heard  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  capnot  say  that  you  saw  the  Prisoner  amongst 
them  on  Monday  when  tb^y  came  to  Butterley  ? 

A*  No,  I  cannot. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  VaughaJi, 

Q.  You  say  that  part  of  the  conversation  was  over,  but 
did  the  same  sort  of  conversation  continue  after  Turne.r 
came  into  the  room  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  on  the  saxne  sul^ect  ? 

Mr.  Cross.  We  cannot  hear  any  thing  of  the  Subject  of 
tlie  conversation,  nor  the  (quality  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  after  the  Prisoner  came  in;  thi^  i^  put  into  a 
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tjuestion  as  summary,  as  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of 
this  Witness,  we  have  heard  the  sort  of  conversation  that 
preceded,  and  what  was  the  sort  of  conversation  that 
continued,  but  I  submit  he  cannot  specify  the  sort  of  con- 
versation that  followed  and  that  preceded. 

Mr,  Denman,  My  Lord,  1  submit  this  question  cannot 
be  put,  that  is  taking  the  judgment  of  the  witness  upon 
the  sort  of  conversation,  particularly  when  so  ignorant  a 
witness  is  examined. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  question  whether 
the  same  subject  was  continued. 

Mr,  Cross,  The  question  was  whether  the  same  sort  of 
conversation  continued  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  FaugRan.  Meaning  by  the  same  sort  of 
conversation  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Denman,  But  I  think  the  objection  equally  ap- 
plies to  the  question,,  as  it  is  explained  by  my  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan,  I  submit  that  the  question 
may  be  put  whether  the  conversation  continued  on  the 
same  subject,  but  I  will  vary  the  question  to  prevent  any 
debate  upon  it.— What  was  the  Subject  of  conversation 
after  Turner  came  into  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Denman.  That  I  object  to,  my  Lord;  he  has  al* 
ready  said  what  Turner  said  upon  particular  occasions ; 
If  my  learned  Friend  wants  anything  else  besides  that 
proved  to  have  been  said  by  Turner  or  what  was  said  in 
the  presence  of  Turner,  let  my  learned  Friend  put  that 
question  so  as  to  bring  his  mind  to  that  point,  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  generally  asking  the  witness  to  the  subject 
of  conversation  is  not  the  mode  of  proving  what  Turner 
said,  what  was  said  is  to  be  proved  by  those  who  have  a 
memory  upon  the  subject  not  those  who  at  a  distance  of 
four  months  exercise  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  that 
the  question  is  a  proper  one — first,  what  was  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  then,  what  was  the  conversation 
which  pas»«d  upon  that  subject  t 
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Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  We  have  got  all  that  passed  after 
Turner  came  in. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.  The  witness  has  already  given  an 
account  of  what  passed  ;  he  has  told  jou  a  great  deal  that 
Turner  himself  said. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Faugkan.  He  has  my  Lord,  I  will  leav« 
it  there.  You  have  been  asked  whether  there  were  any 
arms  in  the  r^om^  and  you  have  told  us  there  were  none 
in  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott.    That  he  saw  none. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  Were  any  places  mentioned 
where  arms  were  to  be  found  and  where  they  were  de- 
posited ? 

ui.  Yes,  the  stone  quarry. 

Q.  Now  as  to  your  being  a  special  constable,  when  you 
were  sworn  in  as  special  constable  what  were  your  instruc- 
tions ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  an  ordinary  constable,  but  only 
£Worn  in  for  the  purpose  of  any  riot  that  might  arise  1 

4.  Merely  that. 

Shirley  Asbury,  swarm 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Greenwich,  in  the  parish  of  Ripley. 

€i^  What  is  your  employment  ? 

A,  I  work  in  Mr.  Jessop's  works  at  Butterley* 

Q.  Was  John  Elsden  a  workman  there  also  ? 

A.  He  was  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Sunday  oioming  the  dth  of 
June,  taking  a  walk  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  that  walk  did  you  call  in  at  the 
White  Horse  at  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q^  About  what  time  in.  the.  day  was  it  when  you  got  t« 
the  White  Horse  i 
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A.  About  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Into  what  room  did  yoa  go  ? 
it.  Into  the  kitchen  first 
^ '  Q.  Did  you  call  for  atijrthing  to  drink  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Whikt  you  were  in  the  kitchen^  do  yon  happcfn  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  peraons  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  No,  we  did  not  know  that  there  was  anybody  thers 
when  we  first  went. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  Weightman  come  to  yout 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  her  say  anything  to  anybody  in  the 
parlour  first  i 

A.  She  went  into  the  parlour  and  told  them  there  were 
some  Butterley  chaps  in  the  kitchen^  and  asked  whether 
they  might  come  in. 

Q.  You  heard  her  say  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Ci  Did  she  know  you  and  Elsden  worked  at  Butterley  ? 

4.  She  did  not  know  that  I  did;  I  suppose  I  was  ^ 
stranger,  I  never  was  in  the  house  before. 

Q.  Did  she  know  Elsden  ?  . 
,    jL  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  she  said  some  Butterley  chaps  were  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  to  that  question  put  by  her 
to  the  persons  in  the  parlour  f 

A,  They  told  her  we  might  come  in  for  there  was 
nothing  there  that  was  a  secret. 

Q*  Upon  their  giving  that  answer,  did  Mrs*  Weightman 
come  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  she  asked  if  we  would  go  ioto  the  parlour,  we 
said  we  had  no  objectionsr 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  ?  ^ 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Both  of  you. 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  park>ur^  what  numb^  of 
people  did  you  find  in  the  room  ^ 
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A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  Do  you  rentember  some  of  tbqm  ? 

A.  Yes. 

tQ.  Was  John  Cqpe  there? 

A.  Yes,  Anthony  ^^lartin,  Jeremiah  Brandreth^Ocmofid 
Booth,  Mac  Kesswick,  William  Turner,  Ludlam. 

Q.  What  William  Turner,  was  that  i 

A.  Of  Wiogfield. 

Q,  Was  it  that  William  Turner  who  is  there  ? 

ii*  Yes, 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  went  in,  or  did  h^  come  in 
afterwards  i 

A,  He  came  in  afterwards. 

Q*  Whom  did  you  see  in  the  room  when  you  first  went  in  ? 

A*  I  saw  Cope  there  when  I  first  went  in. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Brandreth  I 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Weightman  f 

A.  Yes,  three  Weightmans, 

Q.  Anthony  Martin  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  some  others. 

Q.  What  were  they  talking  about  in  that  room  ? 

A.  They  were  talking  about  the  revolution. 

Q.  What  revolution  ? 

A.  The  revolution  that  was  going  to  commence  otx  the 
next  ni^ht. 

Q.  Who  spoke  on  that  subject^  do  you  recollect  ? 

A.  It  was  Brandreth  that  mentioned  it 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  say  ? 

A.  He  first  pulled  out  a  map,  a  map  of  England,  and 
was  pointing  out  different  places  which  they  were  to  take. 

A,  Did  you  see  the  map«? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  marks  ? 

A.  Yes,  prick  nmrked,  pricked  with  a  pin. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do? 

A.  They  were  going  to  overturn  the  government,  and 
they  talked  that  there  woiild  be  no  good  doings  till  such 
time  as  it  was  done.. 
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ut.  William  Turner. 

Q,  What  time  did  William  Turner  come  in  T 

A.  It  might  be  about  one  o'clock — I  cannot  exactly  say* 
Q.  William  Turner  said^  that  there  would  be  no  good 
doings  till  that  was  done  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  thus  over- 
turning the  government ;  did  you  hear  that  ? 

A.  No  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  those  people,  who  were  there,  to  do ; 
You  say  a  revolution  was  to  take  place  the  next  night;-*- 
what  were  they  to  do  ? 

A.  They  were  to^o  from  Pentridge  to  Wingfield  first, 
and  WiHiamTurner  wanted  Cope  to  go  there  to  join  them. 
Cope  said,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  that 
they  had  plenty  to  do  at  home. 

Q.  Where  were  those  persons  to  go  to— to  what  place  ? 

J*  To  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  were  they  to  do  when  they  got  to  Nottingham  I 

A.  They  were  going  to  take  Nottingham. 

Q,  What  were  they  to  do  after  they  had  taken  Not- 
tingham i 

A*  They  were  to  go  from  Nottingham  to  Newark, 
They  said  it  would  be  like  a  journey  of  pleasure  from 
Nottingham  to  Newark  ;  that  they  should  go  down  by 
the  Trent  boats.     It  was  Brandreth  said  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  poetry  repeated  while  you  were  there 
by  any  body  ? 

A*  Yes. 

CL.  By  whom  was  that  ? 

A»  Brandreth. 

Q.  Were  there  any  copies  of  that  delivered  out  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  lecollcct  'what  that  poetry  was  ? 

A.  Yesf. 

QL.  What  was  it  ? 

A,  '  Every  man  his  skill  must  try ; 
^  He  must  turn  out  and  not  deny. 
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*  Kb  bloody  soldiers  must  he  dread^ 

*  He  must  turn  out  and  fight  for  bread. 
'  The  time  is  come  you  plainly  see, 
*The  Government  opposed  must  be/ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mac 
Kesswick  coming  into  the  room  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  observation  upon  coming  in  ? 

J.  Yes ;  he  said,  he  thought  there  were  too  many  there 
for  that  busioess. 

Q,  I  think  you  said  that  Turner  came  in  some  where 
about  one  o'clock  ? 

A>  Yes^  it  might  be  there  about. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  person  coming  in  with  him^ 
or  about  the  same  time  ) 

A,  Yes  :  Ludlam. 

Q.  Which  Ludlam  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name,  but  he  is  an  old 
man. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  paper  was  produced 
by  any  body  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  by  William  Turner. 

a  What  was  that  paper — Did  any  body  read  from  it  ? 

A»  He  gave  it  to  Ludlam. 

Q.  What  did  he  read  from  that  paper  \ 

A,  It  was  consisting  of  what  guns  they  had  got,  and 
who   had   them. 

Q.  Where  1 

A.  I  do  not  know  where. 

Q.  What   guns  who  had  got  ? 

A.  The  men  that  they  had  pointed  out  to  take  them  from. 

Mr.  Denman,  My  Lord,  we  have  had  no  notice  to  pro- 
duce that  paper  :  this  is  a  paper  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Turner  that  he  produced.  It*  Turnei ,  the  Prisoner,  had 
read  that  paper^  I  am  quite  aware  his  reading  might 
have  made  it  evidence  against  him,  whatever  its  contents  ; 
but  when  another-person  read  that  paper,  I  apprehend 
that  cannot  be  evidence,  unless  the  paper  itself  is  pro* 
duced  or  properly  accounted  fot. 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  Uickaris*  This  is  read  by  another 
person  in  his  presence,  therefore  he  must  be  conceived  to 
be  cognizant  of  what  was  read. 

Mr.  Denman.  It  struck  me  at  the  BHnnenty  my 
JU)rd. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  Oh!  yoix  are  quite  right^  Mr. 
Denman,  ia  taking  the  objection  if  it  struck  you. 

Mr.  Clarke.     What  did  tliey  say  ? 

A*  Wiliiain  Turner  said  they  had  forty  spikes  in  a  stone 
quarry,  for  the  men  that  volunteered. 

Q»  What  else  did  Turner  say,  do  yon  recollect  ? 

A.  He  said,  they  were  to  go  from  Wingfield^and  Shef- 
field and  Chesterfield  were  to  meet  them. 

£2.  Was  any  tlung  said  about  the  Wingfield  people? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  ? 

A'  They  were  talking  about  drawing  the  badger. 

Q.  What  was  said  about  drawing  the  badger  ? 

A.  They  said,  they  should  take  a  bundle  of  straw  and. 
••et.it  ontiire  before  Mr.  Halton's  door,  <anjd  as  soon  as  they 
set  it  on  fire  he  would  come  out,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
out  they  were  to  shoot  him. 

Q.  Who  «aid  that  ? 

A.  William  Turner, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whedier  any  inquiry  was  made 
dbout  any  list  of <arm6  fcom  other  places  ?   , 

A.  Yes,  they  asked  -^ 

Q.  Who  asked  ? 

A,  William  Turner ;-— he  wanted  to  know  wbere  our 
list  was. 

a.WhatJist?^ 

^.  The  dist  belonging  to  the  Butterley  .people  ^-^-they 
told  bim  they  had  none.  He  seemed  to  m^ke  game  of 
Asm.  because  they  were  not  so  forward  as  they  were  at 
WingfieM. 

Mr.  Denrntm.    Who  said  tkey  had  none  i 

A.  tCope.— lie  said  :that  tkey  W'ere  not  so  forward  as 
•Hhey  «rere ;  fi»:  tl^t  >they  went  out  to  get  pike^staffs  in  the 
day-time. 
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Mr.  Clarke.    Voti  said  there  iras  »  tdk  «f  %^t  to 

Colonel  Halton's  to  draw  the  badger  ?  # 

ji.  Yes. 

Q,  What  eke  were  they  to  do  t 
A^  Every  one  was  to  kill  their  owo  vermin. 
Q.  Who  said  that  i 

A,  William  IVimer  wanted  Cope  to  go  attd  Mp  them;. 
Q.  To  go  where  \ 
J.  To  Witigfield. 

Q,  To  go  to  help  tbem  to  do  what  ? 
A.  H«  did  ndt  say  exactly  what  they  wei«  ^ng  todo  I 
Q.  Who  was  it  that  said  that  everyplace  "was  to  ^kifl 
their  own  vermin  ? 
A.  William  Turner. 
Q.  What  was  it  he  wanted  hfm  to  dof 
A,  To  go,  I  suppose  ■ 

JJfr.  Cross.    Do  not  tell  us  what  you  sup|)bae. 
Mr*  Clarke.     What  were  they  to  aid  them  to  do? 
A*  They  were  to  go  to  Colonel  Halton's. 
Q.  You  have  said  that  every  place  was  to  kiH  dieir^wn 
*verroin  ? 

A.  Yes ;  Cope  made  him  answer,  and  daid  lie  should 
not  go — ^that  th^y  bad  enough  to  do  at  home. 
Q.  Did  old  Ludlam  say  any  thing  ? 
A,  I  do  not  remember  his  saying  any  thing^inpartioalar. 
Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  what 'they  were  to 
get  at  Nottingham  ? 

^.  That, they  were  to  get  plenty  of  rum  i^nd  beef,  amd 
one  hundred  guineas. 
Q.  Who  said  that  ? 
A.  Turner. 

Q.  How  did  those  persons  appear  as  to  their  spirits  at 
this  time  ? 

A,  They  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  said  there  would 
be  no  good  to  us  till  such  time  as  the  Government  ^waa 
overturned. 

Q.  Did  they  express  any  doubts  whether  they  should 
succeed  i 

A.  They  said  they  had  no  doubt  they  would  ^noceed  in 
what  they  were  going  to  undertake. 
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Q.  Was' there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Moore 
there  amongst  them  f 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  took  any  part  in  the 
conversation  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  appear  to  take  any  part  in  the  husi- 
ness.  They  were  talking  one  amongst  another,  and  he 
was  talking  amongst  the  rest. ' 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  that  he  said  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed 
fo  send  any  body  off  to  Nottingham  P 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  money  gathered  for  Joseph  Weights 
man  to  go. 

Q.  When  was  he  to  go  ? 

A*  He  was  to  go  that  night. 

C2.  What  was  he  to  go  there  for  ? 

A.  He  was  to  go  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  there. 

Q.  What  was.Brandreth  to  be — ^what  station  was  he  to  fill? 

A,  He  was  to  be  Captain. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  said  about  gunpowder— do 
you  recollect  ?  ... 

A,  Yes,  there  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  be 
wanted  it  produced. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  say  ? 

A*  He  said  there  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  which  he 
wanted  to  be  produced,  so  that  he  might  learn  them  bow 
to  make  cartridges^  and  as  for  lead,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  lead  upon  the  road. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  Upon  the  churches. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Q«  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where  you  come  from  ? 

A.  I  come  from  Sutton  Colefield. 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from  this  morning 

A.  I  come  from  the  Old  Flower  Pot. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  that  Inn  in  this  town  ? 

A*  1  have  been  there. 
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Q.  You  have  been  living  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often,  sinceyou  were  here,  have  you  talked  this 
matter  over  with  Martin  ? 

A.  I  never  talked  it  over  with  him. 

Q,  Have  you  not  said  something  to  him  about  it  ? 

A.  Ob,  yes. 

Q.  You  taught  him  the  verses  perhaps  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;— he  heard  them  the  same  as  I. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  the  rest  of  the  verses  since  he 
was  here  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  conversing  with  him  ? 

A.  Some  little, 

Q.  Was  it  he  who  told  you  that  Turner  came  in  after  j 
you  went  i 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  told  us  before  that  he  was  there  when  you  came 
in? 

A.  No,  he  came  in  after  me. 

Q.  You  told  BS  on  Thursday  that  Turner  was  there  when 
you  first  went? 

A.  I  might  say  so. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  Martin  has  since  told  you 
that  you  «wore  falsely,  and  that  it  was  not  so  ? 

A,  He  has  not  told  me  I  swore  falsely. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  conversation  with  Martin  as  to  the 
time  when  Turner  came  in  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  indeed. 

Q.  Cannot  you  recollect  that  you  have  had  conversation 
with  Martin  about  the  time  that  Turner  came  into  the 
room? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  how  came  yon  to  swear  to-day  that  he  was 
there  when  you  first  went,  having  sworn  before  that  he  wa» 
not? 

Mr*  Gurney.    He  has  not  said  that  he  did  swear  that. 

Mr.  Denman.    He  says  he  might. 

Mr.  Gurney.    But  I  believe  he  did  not. 
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Mr.  Clarke.  I  believe  it  proceeded  from  the  mode 
of  putting  the  question,  for  when  1  put  the  question  to 
hini  who  was  there,  he  seemed  to  say  so,  but  when  I  asked 
him  as  to  particulars,  he  mentioned  when  he  came  in. 

Mr.  Denman.  The  witness  is  to  eai:plain  I  apprehend, 
not  the  counsel. 

Mr  Justice  HolroydL  He  said,  I  observe,  according  to 
my  note,  that  Turner  was  there,  I  do  not  observe  that  he 
said  when  he  came  in ;  he  was  asked  as  to  Brandreth  being 
there  at  the  time^ 

Mr-  Justice  Dallas.  He  was  asked  generally  who  were 
the  persons,  and  he  mentioned  all  who  were  there,  and 
Turner  amongst  the  rest,  but  the  question  did  not  turn 
upon  when  Turner  came  in. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  '^  We  then  went  into  the 
parlour  and  found  about  twenty  there,  then  afterwajrds  h^ 
names  Turner.*' 

Mr^  Dmmuuu  I  think  a  little  before  that  jrovr  Lotd* 
ship  will  find  he  names  Turner. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd.  He  names,  amongst'  the  zest, 
William  Turner;  from  that  it  might  be  implied,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  there  at  the  time  he  went  in9  but  not  necessa*^ 
rily,  I  think. 

Lord  Cbitf  Baron  Richards.    I  will  read  my  n^Kte. 
His  tiordship  read  his  note  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Denman.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for 
selitiug  me  right,  but  when  the  witness  assumes  that  he 
might  have  said  so,  I  think  he  should  set  it  right, 

Mr.  Gumey.  But  you  were  assuming  that  he  did  say 
so« 

Mr.  Deumm.    Then  you  might  have  said  so  i 

J.  If  I  did  say  so  it  was  unthinkingly. 

Q.  You  were  a  witness  against  Brandreth  before,  now 
against  Turner  t 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  the  other  day  that  it  was  Brandreth 
who  said  there  would  be  no  good  done  till  the  Government 
was  overset  ? 

J.  They  both  said  so. 
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Q.  Which  told  it  first? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  which  said*  it  fisst. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  words  that  either  o£  thftm.used  ? 

A.  He  said  there  would  be  no  good.doings^ 

Q.  Who  said? 

A.  Both  of  them* 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  words  that  one  of  them  said ;  swear  to 
the  words  that  either  of  them  said. 

A.  It  was  William  Tinner  mentioned  it  fij»l. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A*  He  said  there  would  be  no  good  doirngsi  tall  sucll  time 
as  the  Governsuent  was  overturned. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  say  iir  in  the  same  language  ? 

A^  Yes,  but  not  till  some  time  after  wards. 

Q,  How  sooa  afterwards  \ 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Might  it  be  an  hour  afterwards  \ 

A.  Perhaps  it  might,  I  cannot  say* 

Q.  Do  you  tJiink  Martin  would  have  ail  opportaaity  of 
hearing  that  if  it  was  said  \ 

A.  Yesy  but  he  was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time^  he  Waa 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  might  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Being  a  witness  against  Turner  to-day,  aud  having 
been  a  witness  against  Brandreth  on  Thursday^  1  wish  to 
ask  when  you  wece  taken  up  ? 

A.  I  forget  since  I  was  taken  up. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  up  f 

A.  No^  I  was  not  taken  4ip. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  disclose  what  had  happened  to 
the  Magistrate  or  any  other  person  ? 

A.  When  I  was  called  «pon«. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q«  Was  it  in  fbe  course  of  the  same  week-f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  t 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  volunteer  any  informati(«'  *p€ta  the 
subject  at  any  time  ? 
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^.  No ;  I  did  tiot  know  that  it  was  my  daty  to  do  so* 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  that  was  your  reason  i 

A.  I  did  not  know  it  was  my  duty  to  talk  about  what 
they  had  been  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  other  day  that  your  reason  for  not 
doing  it  was  that  they  threatened  to  put  you  up  the 
chimney} 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Sid  not  you  say  they  threatened  so  hard  any  persons 
who  mentioned  any  thing  ? 

A.  I  told  them  to  take  care,  there  were  constables  in 
the  room :  they  said,  if  we  mentioned  anything,  they 
should  thrust  us  up  the  chimney. 

Q.  How  came  you  now  to  mention  for  the  first  time 
that  you  did  not  know  it  was  your  duty  to  mention  such 
a  circumstance  ? 

A.  When  I  was  sworn  I  was  not  sworn  in  for  such 
an  occassion ;  I  was  sworn  in  to  protect  my  master's  place  ? 

Q.  Those  works  at  Butteriey  i  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  you  heard  all  this  conversation  about  Butterley 
without  disclosing  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  swear  your  reason  for  not  disclos- 
ing was,  that  you  did  not  know  it  was  your  duty  to 
disclose  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  will. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jessop  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  eating  his  bread  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  I  was  eating  his  breads 

Q.  You  were  earning  your  subsistence  from  him  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  specially  to  protect  his  properly 
but  the  day  before  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  night  before. 

Q,  Being  a  witness  against  Turner  to-day,  you  have 
stated  that  he  said  every  man  would  have  plenty  of  rum 
and  one  hundred  guineas  ? 
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A.  Yes* 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  say  that  too  ? 

A,  They  both  said  it. 

Q.  Di4  they  mention  it  together. . 

A*  N9 ;  bat  the  men  were  coming  in^  imd  they  were 
saying  that  to  every  body  as  they  came  in. 

Q.  Did  they  both  say  it  together  ? 

^.No. 

Q.  Which  said  it  to  yon  ? 

A.  Turner. 

Q.  Did  he  say  fhat  to  you  ? 

A*  He  said  it  to  me  as  well  as  the  rest ;  he  was  in  the 
xoom^  and  sai4  it* 

Q.  It  was  said  generally  to  the  whole  party  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  9^y  t]^t  as  soon  as  you  «ame  into  the 
Toom  ? 

^•Ko. 

Q.  Whoni'did  you  go  with  I 

A.  John  Elsden, 

Q.  Pray  is  Cope  berel 

js«  jl  es. 

Q.  Is  he  at  the  Flower.pot? 

A,  No. 

Q.  Is  Martin  at  the  Flower^pot  I 

^.No. 

Q,  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  mth  him  I 

A.  {  have  seen  hini. 

Q.  Since  you  were  examined  here  on  Thursday^  have 
jou  not  spoken  to  Martin  about  the  evidence  to  be  given 
in  this  cause  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  said  something  to  him, 

Q.  Who  raised  money  to  send  Weightman  to  Notting- 
ham? 

A.  .The  money  was  gathered  in  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  subscribe  1 

A.  No^  I  did  not« 

Q.  You  did  not  subscribe  ? 

A*  1  did  not  gather  the  money ;  I  saw  the  iDwey« 

▲  a 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  understand  iae 
when  I  put  the  question  ? 

A.  I  gave — I  did  not  receive. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  did  not  subscribe— I  ask 
5bu  whether  you  did  not  understand  me  to  mean  whether 
you  gave  anything  ?  ' 

A.  I  gave. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  subscribe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  sum  you  advanced  upon  that  occasion  1 

A.  Sixpence :  I  did  not  kiiow  what  I  was  giving  it  for 
Aougb*    • 

Q.  Then,  if  you  did  not  know  what  yoti  were  giving  it' 
for,  how  doe's  it  happen  you  are  able  to  swear  to-day  you 
were  giving  it  foir  sending  Weightman  to  Nottingham  ? 
i  A.  Afi«r  I  gave  th$  money  they  told  me  what  it  was  for, 
but  at  the  time  I  gave  it  I  did  not  know  what  for.  ^ 

Q.  What  did  they  ask  you  fori 

A.  They  asked  me  for  sixpence— I  knew  afterwards 
what  it  was  for. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  did  not  know  at  the  tinie 
what  it  was  given  for  f 

A>  I  was  told  afterwards,  liot  before.  * 

Q,  How  soon  afterwards  were  you  told  ? 
'   A.  I  cannot  say ; — when  thp  money  was  gathered  round. 

Q.  Turner  told  you  that  I  suppose? 

:tf.  What  Turner  ? 

Q.  Turner  told  you  what  the  money  was  wanted  for  ? 
rA.  Ho  ;  he  did  not  t^ll  me. 
iQ.  j^fter  you  had  subscribed  ?'  ' 

A'  No ;  it  was  not  Turner  who  did  tell  me. 

Q,;Whb  was  it  that  mentioned  that? 
-v^.  It wa&  mentioned  in  the-roomj— which  it  was  I  can- 
not tell  J  but  they  told  me  it  was  to  send  Joseph  Weight-^ ' 
man  to  Nottinghanvto  know  how  they  were  going  oi. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  thatwas  before  Turner  eatue  in? 

A.  No  ;  it  was  while  Turner  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay?'  '  ' 

A.  TLH  four  lu.  the:  aft^rnoi^u.  -:-.  -       ,   -- 
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Q.  When  you  heard  the  purpose  of  sending  this  man  to 
Nottingham  to  know  what  was  doing,  did  you  ask  for  the 
sixpence  back  again  1  . 
^.  No. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  were  a  Constable  ? 
A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  You  walked  away  very  quietly  ? 
A.  I  did  not  ask  them  for  any  sixpence  back  that  ever 
1  gave  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Jessop's  works  that  day  f 

A.  No ;  I  went  home  to  my  own  house* 

Q.  You  went  to  work  the  next  day  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Goodwin  when  you  went  to  work  ? 

A'  Yes  ;  I  might  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  teU  him  what  had  passed  ? 

,A.  No, 

Q.  Nor  Mr.  Jessop  ? 

^.  No. 

Q.  Nor  Mr.  Wragg  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  any  Magistrate  whatever? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  Because  you  did  not  know  it  was  your  duty  so  to  do  ) 

A.  No. 

Thomas  Tamer  sworn* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gurney. 

Q.  Are  you  a  frame-work  knitter  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Tn  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June  last  did  you 
live  with  your  father  at  or  near  Southwingfield  i . 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  taken  up  upon  this  business  I  be- 
lieve, and  kept  in  custody  for  some  time  past  ? , 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  evening  of  Monday  the  9th  of  June>  at  what 
hour  did  you  quit  your  father's  house  I 

A'  Nearly  nine  o'clock. 

4a8 
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Q.  la  qompwy  with  ^hoai  i 

A.  S^piuel  Ludlam  aqd  Johq  Walker. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  go  ? 

A,  To  the  meeting-house  in  SouthwingfielcL 

Q.  Opposite  the  meeting-house  i 

A'  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  is  that  tQ  Colonel  Haltou's  gateway  ? 

A*  Very  near ;  the  meeting  is  on  one  side,  and  Colonel 
Halton's  gate  on  the  other. 

CL  Did  you  see  the  prispi^r  Tufnei  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  Urn  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  ha^  IcQown  him  longj  I  su^pcjse  t 

A.  O  yes. 

Q.  In  whose  company  was.  he  ? 

A,  George  Weightman's  and  Brandreth's. 

Q.  George  Weightmany  «id  Brandr^th  frho  was  tried 
here  the  other  day  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  any  arms? 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  What  arms  ? 

^»  AU  three  gun$. 

Q.  Each  had  a  gunf 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  ? 

A.  At  a  place  called  Balgyyhrook. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Colonel  Halton^s  gate  i 

A.  It  may  be  about  two  hundred  yards  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  kiipw  Hunt's  Barn  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  way  to  it  ? 

^.  Yes, 

« 

Q.  You  say  yoij  saw  the  prisoner  William  Turner,  and 
George  Weightman^  and  Brandreth,  each  with  a  gun  l 

Af  Yesr 

Q-  Was  the  Prisoijer  doing  any  thing  with  respect  to 
his  gun  I 
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Ji.  Yes ;  te  ^^&  leading  the  guii. 

'CL  With  what  ? 

A'  A  buUet. 

Q.  liow  dear  were  yoa  to  hiiii  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Very  near. 

Q.  Did  Greorge  Weightmaa  say  anything  to  yod  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whiit  did  he  say  to  yoa  ; 

u^.  He  said^  ^'  eome  lads,  I  eitj^ect  an  etigagedidat  terj 
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Q.  Did  he  say  where  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? 

^.  At  Butterley  furnace/  with  Mr,  St^mi^i  thktu 

Q,.  Anything  more  ? 

A.  He  said  he  did  not  expect  that  it  woald  last  I6ttg. 

Q.  Were  you  told  ^hed  where  yoti  w^f  e  to  ftieeti 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  f 

A.  By  the  Prisoner. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? 

A.  At  Hunt^s  Barn. 

Q,  Did  you  know  Brandreth  before  that  time  ? 

XNo. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  who  and  what  he  was  I 

A*  Yes. 

<?.  Whom  of? 

A,  I  asked  the  Prisoner  who  that  person  was,  aiid  lie 
«aidy  that  is  our  Captain  from  Nottingham. 

CL  Did  anj  of  the  persons  there  go  tc{\^ards  Hdnt^s 
Bam 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

^.  AH  three  of  them^  and  me  afterwards. 

Q.  By  the  three  do  yoU  mean  George  W^iglitftfai^ 
Turner,  and  Brandreth  I 

A>  Yes. 

C.  And  you  and  othew  followed  theui  i 

A  Yes. 
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C2.  Were  there  penons  assembled  at  the  barn  i 
A.  Yes.  • 

C2.  How  many  in  number  ? 

A.  Why  I  cannot  justly  say — perhaps  a  score  or  better* 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? 

A.  Armed. 

Q.  With  what  i 

A*  Different  weapons ;  spikes,  and  guns,  and  swords. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  besides  those  that  they  had 
in  their  hands  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where  were  those  arms  ? 

A.  There  were  a  few  lay  by  the  hedge  side^  which  were 
not  taken  up  when  I  was  there* 

Q.  What  were  those  ? 

A.  Spikes, 

Q.  Did  you  say  spikes  or  pikes  ? 

A.  Spikes. 

Q.  Was  William  Barker  among  the  persons  there  ? 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

A.  A  spike. 

(Several  pikes  were  produced.) 

Q  Do  you  mean  such  things  as  those  now  produced 
when  you  speak  of  spikes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  John  Hill  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he? 

A*  A  spike. 

Q.  Was  Samuel  Ludlam  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he? 

A,  A  spike. 

Q.  Was  Robert  Turner  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

A.  I  think  he  h^d  a  sword,  but  I  cannot  recollect^r^l 
law  him  with  a  sword  afterwards. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Manchester  Turner  ?^ 

^.Yes. 

Q.  I^there  any  tiling  remarkable  in  his  face  ? 

A*  Yesj  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye, 
i  Q.  What  had  he? 

A.  He  had  a  sword*  > 

.  CL  Was  Charles  Swaine  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he? 

A.  He  had  a  spikor 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Brandreth  say  any  thing  about  where 
he  was  going  to? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  any  person  say  where  they  were  going 
to?  - 

A.  I  heard  no  more  said  than  tbat^  that  George  Weight- 
man  said  we  must  go  to  Topham's  first. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  where  you  were  to  go  I 

An  Yes,  the  Captain  said, — "  We  must  go  to  Notting- 
ham Forest,"  where  there  would  be  a  vast  quantity^  of 
people  to  meet  us. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  Captain  \ 

A*  Brandreth* 

Q.  Did  the  party  go  away  from  that  spot  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  away  in  confusion  together^  or  in  smjr 
order? 

A.  We  were  formed  in  order. 

Q.  By  whom  I 

A.  By  William  Turner  and  Brandreth. 

Q.  What  sort  of  order  were  you  formed  in  J 

^.  We  were  formed  in  rank. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  at  all  like  soldiers  ^ 

A.Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any   thing  from   any  person  to 
cari-y  ? 
'i,A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  What  did  you  receive  ? 

A.  A  bag  of  bullets. 
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O.  From  whom  ? 

A.  From  George  Bramley. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  yoii  tfaien  march  forwards  } 

A.  To  Topham's  ground. 

C2.  How  many  in  number  [do  you  conceive  that  you 
consisted  of  I 

A.  I  cannot  say;  there  were,  I  think,  better  than  a  score. 

42.  Who  commanded  you  to  march  ? 

A,  Brandreth. 

<2'  To  what  house  did  you  first  go  ? 
.  A*  James  Hardwick's* 

Q.  Is  his  name  James  or  Samuel  ? 

A.  Samuel ;  there  are  both  father  and  son* 

Q.  To  Mr.  Hardwick's  however  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Was  any  thing  taken  from  Mr.  HardwickV  houfse'} 

A.  Not  that  I  %t^d  of. 

Qp  Where  did  the  party  go  to  next  \ 

4,  To  Tomlinson's. 

Q.  Did  you  ge  with  them  to  TomUnson^s,  or  stay  % 
litde  behind  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  with  them  to  TonkUnson^s. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  bullets^  or  deliver  them  to  ftny 
other  person  ? 

Ap  I  delivered  my  bullets  to  another  person, 

€1.  Who  was  that  ? 

A-  Samuel  Ludlam. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  tlien  go  ^ 

A*  We  went  the  nearest  way  to  meet  tbem  at  Top«> 
ham's-close. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  meet  any  persons  therel 

A.  Yes. 

<i.Wboml 

A^  The  Pentridge  people  were  to  have  met  us  there* 

Q.  From  whom  had  you  learned  that  f 

A.  From  George  Weightman. 

Q.  When  you  got  near  to  TophamWIose  did  a^J  Otheir 
persons  join  1 

^.  Not  tiU  we  got  to  TophamVplose* 
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Q.  Who  joined  you  there  I 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  and  fait  two  «onf^  t jdae  and 
William. 

Q,.  What  had  they  in  their  hands  } 

A.  They  had  spikes. 

Q.  When  you  spealc  of  spikes^  do  you  mead  thit  de- 
scription of  weapon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Pentridge  people  meet  yon  there  ad  you 
expected  \ 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  done  upon  that  f 

A^  It  was  agreed  that  George  Weightman  dhoiild  take 
the  bag  of  bullets  and  go  by  the  Wire-mill,  and  if  he  met 
the  Pentridge  people  turn  them  back  to  Pentridge-lane-end.. 

0.  Did  Weightman^  and  any  other  persons  with  him^  go 
that  way  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  ihey  left  us  there. 

Q.  Did  Weightman  take  with  him  the  bag  of  buUefs? 

jx.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  the  large  party  go  in  which  you 
were  ? 

A.  To  Elijah  Hall's. 

Q*  Did  Brandreth  and  the  Prisoner,  Turner,  acco  mpany 
you  to  Elijah  HalFs; 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  Mr.  HalPs  ? 

A.  When  I  got  to  Mr.  Hadl's  door  he  was  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  door  fastened. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  all  the  conversation  that  took  place, 
but  was  any  thing  taken  from  Mr.  HalPs  f 

A.  Yes ;  his  gun  and  his  son  was  taken. 
^    Q;  Did  Mr.  Hall  give  up  his  gun  aiid  his  son  wlQlngly  \ 
or  were  they  taken  by  force  ? 

A.  H«  did  not'  give  them  up  willingly. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  by  force. 

A.  Yesi 

Q.  For  this  purpose  did  any  of  your  party  go  into  fhe 
lionse? 
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A.  Yes.  r-i 

;    a.WfaclLof  them? 

A.  There  were  several ;  I  cannot  mention  whielu 
Q.  Was  Brandrethpnel 

A,  Yes. 

* 

Q*  Was  William  Txirner  one? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  the  door,  I  cannot  saj  whether  he  wei3^ 
into  the  house. 

Q.  There  were  many  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes  there  were. 

Q.  To  what  house  did  you  next  go? 

A,  Isaac  Walker's,  I  believe. 

Q.  W^ere  any  arm9  taken  from  Mr.  Walker's  \ 

A»  Yes* 

Q.  What? 

4'  I  saw  a  pistol  takep. 

Q.  Who  had  that? 

A.  Brandreth. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  do  with  it? 

A.  He  stuck  it  into  an  apron  be  had  tucked  round 
Jbim. 

Q.  Tucked  round  him  like  a  belt. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  pistol  did  it  appear  to  be  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  be  a  brass  barrelled  pistol. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner  there  too  1 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  To  whose  hopse  did  you  next  proceed  1 

A,  Henry  Bestwick's. 

Q.  I  omitted  to  a^k  you  whether  William  Barker  was 
amongst  you  at  t,he  house  of  Mr*  IJall  ? 

A*  Yes- 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Barker  sayuig  any  thing  in 
the  hearing  of  the  party  ?  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  he  told  Mr.  Hall  he  bad  wished  for  that  di^  to 
come  long,  but  it  h&d  come  at  last. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  you  next  proceeded  to  Be^twick's  I 
^.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  violence  used  there  2 
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A.  I  did  not  tee  it ;  I  heard  the  glass  ^ngle  from  the 
breaking  of  the  windows^  but  I  did  not  see  what^they  did* 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  go  nextl 

A>  To  Samuel  Hunt's. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Hunt  give  you  / 

J.  Mr.  Hunt  gave  us  bread  and  cheese. 

Q«  ^ny  diing  to  drink  \ 

An  Beer, 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  He  dressed  him  and  came  along  with  us, 

Q.  ^ny  body  with  him  besides  himself  f 

A,  His  man. 

a  Was  the  Prisoner  with  you  at  that  time  1 

A.  Yes, 

Q«  And  in  Hunt's  house  ? 

,A»  jL  es* 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  next  proceed  t 

A.  Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 

A.  A  gun  was  taken  there,  I  believe, 

Q.  Before  the  gun  was  taken,  was  any  entrance  to  (he 
house  demanded  by  any  person  P 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Brandreth. 

Q,  Were  the  rest  of  the  party  by  ? 

A*  Almost  all  of  them  in  the  yard. 

Q.  Was  admission  given  ? 

^.No. 
'    Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  the  object  of  your  wanting 
admission  by  Brandreth  or  by  any  of  the  party  1 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  said  they  wanted  her  gun  out  of  die  house. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  bre^  in  i 

A.  Yes. 

Qi  Were  any  parfrof  the  fastenings  broken } 

A>  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  any  window  broken? 
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J.  ¥eg ;  t  think  th^rfe  ^^s. 

6.  Aiiy  thing  done  to  force  lh6  cloor  } 

J.  Yes 

Q.  What  was  done  ? 

if.  A  large  stone  thrown, 

€L  By  whom  ? 

^.  By  Samuel  Hunt, 

Q.  When  the  window  was  hrokeo^  did  any  of  youir  t>Srty 
do  anything  at  that  window  ? 

jL  Yes,  Brandreth. 

Q.  What  did  Brandrefh  do  ? 

^.  He  shot  through  the  window. 

Q.  Had  that  shot  any  effect  ? 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  What  effect. 

A.  That  shot  killed  a  man  I  believei 

Q.  What  man  do  you  mean  1 

A*  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

^.  Servant  to  Mrs.  Hepworth. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  lying  upon  the  floor  afterwards? 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Brandreth  on  his  doing  that  I 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  I 

A.  I  told  him  he  should  not  have  shot  that  poor  inno- 
cent lad;  he  said  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  he  should  doit. 

Q.  Anything  more  ? 

A"  And  if  I  said  any  thing  more  to  him  a1)out  it ; 
he  would  blow  my  brains  out  if  he  heard  me  say  any- 
thing more. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  Brandreth  at  the  time  he  fired  I 

A.  Three  or  four  yards — there  were  three  or  four  people 
hetween  him  and  me. 

Q.  Who  were  they  X 

A*  Elijah  Hall  was  one,  and  William  Ludiam. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner  at  the  house  iX  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  so  very  near. 

Q.  How  near  was  he  to  him  i 
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A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  him  ip  the  yard  sbortly  befcfe 
it  was  done. 

Q.  Ylo^  shortly  before  \ 

A*  May  he  a  minute,  qr  $o. 

C2.  After  the  man  was  shot  were  the  arms  giyen  9ut  of 
the  house  1 

A'  Yes, 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  yon  next  proceed? 

A>  To  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  any  party  there  l 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  Pentridge  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  different  placeSi  I  dare  say. 

Q.  How  many  } 

A.  There  might  be  a  score  of  them. 

Q.  What  might  be  the  size  of  your  party  altogether  by 
that  time  ? 

A.  Forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  Were  those  who  joined  you  armed  or  farmed? 

A.  Most  of  them  armed. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  in  the  same  way  with  your  party  f 

A.  In  the  same  w^y« 

Q.  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  spikes  ? 

A*  Yes. 

0.  While  you  were  at  Pentridge-rlime^end  d^fi}  ypuhe^ 
^  what  was  goiug  on  at  Pentridge  \ 

A-  No. 

42.  Did  you  hear  any  knocking  at  houses^  and  so  on  2. 

A.  Not  at  Pentridge,  at  Pentridge-lane*end. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  auy  noise  of  the  same  kind  as  that  y^u 
had  heard  at  other  houses  \ 

A.  Yes. 

I 

Q.  Were  arms  obtained  from  many  different  houses  \ 
A*  I  did  not  see  any — there  wa^  a  great  didturbai)ce  ^t 
Buckland  Hollow. 

Q.  Were  any  arms  got  fronf  thence  i 

A.  I  do  not  know* 

Q.  Were  any  men  got  ? 

i<.  Yes,  I  believe  men  were  brought 
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'  Q.  Did  you  afterwards  march  towards  Pencridge-town  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  way  there,  was  anything  said  about  any 
person  that  must  do  anything  by  Brandreth  ? 
^.Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  say? 

A,  We  were  not  formed  into  rank  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Brandreth  saying  anything  about 
what  should  be  done  ? 

A^  Yes,  Brandreth  asked  whether  there  was  any  in  the 
ranks  who  had  been  in  the  militia  and  knew  discipline. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  they  must  do  t 

A.  He  said  they  must  turn  out  and  keep  the  men  in  order* 

Q.  Upon  thaty  did  any  man  turn  outf 

^.  Yes. 
>a.Who? 

A.  Charles  Swaine. 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  the  militia  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  believe  so. 

Q.  What  was  then  done  ? 

A.  We  were  then  marched  forward. 

Q.  But  before  that  were  you  put  into  rank  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Brandreth^  William  Turner,  and  this  Charles 
Swaine. 

Q.  In  putting  you  into  rank,    where  were  the  men 
placed  who  had  the  guns  ? 

A.  They  were  placed  the  first. 

A.  Where  were  the  inen  with  the  spikes? 

Q.  In  the  rear. 

0.  How  many  deep  were  you  in  liae  \ 

A.  Two. 

Q.  You  were  two  and  two  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ihen  with  guns  first,  and  then  those  with  spikes^ 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Who  was  your  commander  \ 
A.  Brandreth. 
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Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  second  in  command  1 

A^  Turner. 

Q.  Do  yod  oieai\  the  Prisoner  Tur;ier  I    , 

-A,  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  entered  the  Tillage  of  Pentridge  were  you 
joined  by  any  persons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  By  whonil 

A.  Edward  Turner  and  Joseph  James  I  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  i 

A.  Yes,  several  others. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  I 
"  A>  Edward  Turner  was  armed. 

Q.  What  with? 

A.  A  gun. 
"  Q.  What  had  James  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  those  who  came  with  them  armed  ? 

A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  not. 

Q.  What  were  the  others  armed  with  1 

A»  Spikes* 

Q,  At  Pentridge  were  arms  taken  from  different  houses  ? 

A'  I  believe  so^  I  did  not  see  them  taken. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  there  were  I 

A.  By  the  disturbances,  knocking  folks  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  other  houses  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
turbances you  had  witnessed  at  the  houses  yon  had  been  at? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  George  Welghtman    and  other  people  rejoin 
youf 

A>  George  Weightman  rejoined  us  a  little  before  we 
jjot  into  Pentridge. 

Q.  And  others  with  him  t 

A.  I  canhot  say,  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Among  other  houses  did  you  go  to  Mn  William 
Booth's?  ' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  taken  from  Mr.  Booth's  ? 

A.  A  poney,  1  believe. 
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aWhojt<^it? 

A- 1  saw  George  Weightman  with  it 

Q.  Was  any  perspu  plapecl  upo9  AM  Jfl»qr  ?  j^ 

^.  Yes. 

ft.  WbQ  was  that? 

A»  I  cannot  hit  upon  his  name. 

Q.  Was  his  name  Storer  ? 

jrf.  Yes,  he  pretended  to  be  ill. 

Q.  And  he  wa9  lifted  upon  the  poney  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  then  march  to  Butterley  ? 

A.  Yes. 

;Q.  When  you  came  near  the  office,  do  you  r^DiemlNST 

.seeing  Mr.  Goodwin,  did  he  come  out  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  ^(r.  GQQ4wi»  wd  yp»r 

.  party  ? 

jrf.  Yes,  somethiag,  but  I  do  oot  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  After  that  were  you  marched  ebewhere  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  By  Braudretb. 

Q.  To  what  place  \ 

A.  To  Ripley. 

Q.  Did  WiUiam  Turner  continue  to  accompaoy  you  ? 

jrf.  Yes. 

,Q.  When  you  arrived  at  Eipley  were  you  ordered  bj 
Brandreth  to  do  any  thing  ? 
A*  Yes,  to  halt,  and  to  give  three  huzza'g. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  were  the  huzza's  given  ? 
A*  I  cannot  say,  I  did  not  hear  him  say. 
Q,  To  what  place  did  you  then  proceed/ 
A.  To  Codnor. 

Q.  To  what  house  in  Codnor  did  you  ini  got 
Am  To  the  public  house. 
Q.  Is  that  called  the  Glass  House  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 
A.  We  got  some  ale  there.. 


Q.  Was  the  landlord  knocked  up  ? 

Jl.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ordered  the  bill  ? 

J.  William  Turner  and  Briindreth  ordered  the  bill. 

Q.  What  wae  the  aukomit  ? 

ji.  Eight  and  twenty  shillings* 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  farm  yard  near  Codnor  i 

A*  Yes^  I  believe  we  did^  I  remember  something  of  that 
fiurmyard. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  do  any  thing  there  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  yard^  and  Brandretb^  and  lereral 
mbers* 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A*  They  brought  three  men  out« 

Q.  From  what  place  ? 

A.  Ffom  the  bam  I  believe* 

Q.  Were  those  men  placed  in  your  ranks  I 

A.  I  think  we  were  not  in  tanks  thoB)  but^tfitliap- 
pened.  .        . 

Q.  Were  they  placed  ill  yout  l^y  1 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Did  they  go  with  you  willingly  ? 
A.  Not  very  willingly  I  think. 
Q.  Did  you  then  march  on  to  Langleyj-mill? 
A.  Yes. 

O.  Whom  did  you  me^  with  there  ? 
A.  George  Weightman. 
Q.  On  foot  or  on  horseback  ? 
^.  On  horseback. 
Q.  On  What  horse  1 
A.  On  Mr.  Booth's  poney. 
Q.  To  what  p)ac6  had  Yxt  been  \ 
An  To  Nottingham,  I  understood. 
Q.  When  he  met  you,  what  did  he  day  to  yoa  ? 
A*  Ht  said,  didt  Nottingham  was  risen ;  the  toWn  Was 
taken,  and  the  soldieijs   would  not  com^  out  of  theif 
barracks,  and  we  must  march  on. 
Q.  Did  you  march  ^n  \ 
A.Ye$. 

lb 
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Q.  Towards  Nottirfgham  i  >   ' 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  themt 

A^  I  am  a  stranger  to  that  country* 

Q.  Did  you  go  beyond  Eastwood? 

J.  Yes ;  two  or  three  miles. 

Q.  Did  you  and  some  others  then  quit  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  quitted,  which  way  were  the  rest  of  the 
party  going  i 

A.  Towards  Nottingham ;  but  there  were  yery  few.kft. 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  that  were  leading  them  that 
were  left  1 

A.  When  I  left  them,  William  Turner  and  Brandreth 
were  discoursing  together. 

Q.  Throughout  the  marchf  did  William  Turner  march 
in  the  line  with  the  men  in  general,  or  on  one  side  i 

A.  He  was  nerer  in  the  line  that  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  me  before  he  seemed  to  be  %hm 
second  in  command  ;  did  he  act  so  throughout?    . 

A,  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Cron-^amined  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  second  in.  command ;  he  was 
not  elected  to  any  command  ? 

Mr*  Gumey.  Will  you  excuse  met — Had  you  anj 
weapon  ? 

A.  Yes ;  a  pike. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

A.  I  flung  it  down  on  the  side  of  the  road  by  some 
nettles. 

Q.  Did  any  others  of  the  party  throw  down  their  pikes 
also? 

A.  Yes ;  they  did. 

^.•Did  you  afterwards  point  out  the  places  where  the 
pikes  were  tp  the  spldief  s  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  collected  by  the  soldiers  1 

^«  Yes  ^  some  where  gone  when  I  got  therct 
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Q.  And  you  showed  the  remainder? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cro$$»  You  are  a  frame-work  knitter^  I  miderstand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  full  employ  at  that  time  I 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  you  saw  Brandreth  fire  in  at  the  window,  at 
Hepworth's. 
.   A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  of  course  were  angry  with  him  for  so  doing— ^ 
you  blamed  him  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  he  should  not  have  hurt  that  poor  innocent 
boy? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  I  believe  that  you  did  not  know  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  killed  when  you  went  away  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  killed— -he  lay  on  the  floor. 

Q.  As  you  were  out  of  doors  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Several  who  were  there  blamed  Brandreth  for  doing 
that  I 

A.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Q.  However,  you  cannot  take  upon  youself  to  say  that 
the  Prisoner,  William  Turner,  was  near  him,  or  in  sight 
of  him,  at  the  time  that  that  happened  t 

A.  I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

Q.  You  quitted  them  I  believe. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? 

A.  It  might  be  between  nine  and  ten  the  foUowing^ 
morning. 

Q.  They  had  chiefly  dropped  off  by  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  most  of  them  had  dropped  off — there  were 
rery  few  then. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  were  left  at  that  time  \ 

A.  They  were  going  forward  in  different  directions- 
there  was  a  public  house,  and  I  stopped  at  the  public 
bouse. 

Bbs; 
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Q.  Were  there  a  doaen^  or  a  score  left,  collected  to- 
gether when  you  quitted  ? 
Jn  Yes ;  I  should  thiuk  th^te  was. 
C2.  There  might  be  about  a  dozen  or  a  score  left  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr*  Gumey. 

Q.  T^ere  there  more  parties  than  one  at  that  time 
marching  towards  Nottingham  ? 

ji.  Yes ;  the  line  was  broken,  and  they  were  going 
iome  forwards  and  some  backwards. 

Q.  Were  they  all  going  towards  Nottingham? 

ji.  No ;  some  backwards. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  were  accompanying  Bran- 
dreth  and  Turner  when  you  quitted  them  ? 

A,  V^ery  few  then. 

Q.  As  you  were  going  back  did  you  meet  any  others 
following  them  i 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  go  the  turnpike  way  back* 

Henry  Tomlison  morn* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

42.  You  are  a  Farmer,  living  at  Southwingfield  Park- 

jz.  T  es. 
*  Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Monday  the  9th  of  June,  see^ 
ing  any  person  from  Hardwick^s  house  ^ 
.    A,  Yes,  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Machin. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  night  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half-past  nine  or  a  quarter  before  ten; 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  information  of  any  kind  f 

A,  Yes^  he  said* 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  what  be  told  you,  but  in  consequence  of 
that  information  what  did  you  do  } 

A.  My  wife  and  me  locked  the  door  and  went  out  into 
the  yard. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  yard  did  any  persons  come 
to  your  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  we  stood  at  one  end  of  the  yard  there  was  a 
quantity  of  people  came  in  at  the  other  end. 
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Q.  What  clid  they  do  ? 

A.  They  went  up  to   the  house  door  and  hegaa  it 
rattle. 

Q.  They  began  to  rattle  at  the  door  ? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  their  rattling  at  the  door  did  yuu 
say  anything  to  them  i 

A.  Yes,  I   went  up  to  them  and  asked    what   they 
wanted. 

Q.  How  ttiany  might  tliere  bel 

A.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  between  thirtjp^  and 
forty. 
Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed? 
it.  They  were  armed,  some  frpikes  and  some  guns, 
Q.  By  spikes  do  you  mean  instruments  of  that  descrip* 
lion  (pikes). 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  had  aiked  them  what  they  wanted^  what 
did  they  say  ?  , 

A.  They  said  if  1  would  not  open  the  door  they  would 
break  it  and  searcli  my  house  for  my  gun. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner,  the  Prisoner,  amongst  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  t  saw  William  Turner  and  spoke  to  him. 
Q.  When  they  said  they  would  break  your  door  if  yoa 
did  not  open  it,  what  did  you  say  or  do. 

A.  I  opened  the  door  and  the  Captain  and  another  man 
followed  me,  but  I  did  not  know  ndtker  of  them. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  into  the  bouse  besides  thos0 
two? 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  they  got  into  the  house,  what  did  they  do? 
A,  They  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  find  the  gun  they 
vrould  search  the  house. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  ? 

A,  I  fetched  the  gun  out  of  the  parlour  off  of  the  b^d- 
tester. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  it  to  them  I 

A.  They  demanded  it  in  my  bouse  and  I  delivered  it  to 
them. 
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Q.  After  you  had  delivered  the  gun,  did  those  two  men 
go  out  i 

A.  Those  two  men  went  out  and  I  went  and  stood  just 
within  the  door. 

Q.  After  they  had  gone  out  and  you  had  stood  at  the 
door  in  the  manner  you  describe,  did  they  either  of  them 
say  anything  to  you  i 

A.  They  said,  ^'  come^  you  must  go  and  all  ;*'  and  I 
said  I  would  not  ? 

Q.  When  you  said  you  would  not,  what  reply  did  they 
make^ 

A,  They  said  I  had  better  go  that  night  than  stay  till 
the  morning,  for  there  was  a  great  gang  coming  out  of 
Sheffield  and  a  great  cloud  from  the  North  that  would 
sweep  all  before  them* 

Q.  When  they  had  said  this,  did  you  say  anything 
more  at  that  time  ? 

A,\  told  th^m  I  would  not  go,  that  I  would  stop 
while  morning. 

'    Q.  Upon  your  saying  that,  did  the  man  whom  they 
called  the  Captain  say  anything  to  you. 

A.  Yes,  he  presented  his  gun  to  me  and  swore  he  would 
shoot  me,  and  the  crowd  who  stood  by  said^,  some  of 
them,  ^' damn  his  eyes  smite  his  head  oiF;"  somie  said, 
"  bring  him" — ^and  others  said,  "leave  him'~and  others 
said  "  never  mind." 

Q.  After  that  did  the  Captain  say  anything  about 
Nottingham  or  London  \ 

A,  Yes;  he  said  they  were  going  as  (ar  as  Nottingham, 
and  that  they  should  be  at  Nottingham  by  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning  ;  and  that  London  would  be  taken  by  the 
time  they  got  to  Nottingham,  and  they  peed  go  no 
further. 

Q.  Did  they  allow  you  to  remain  at  home  ? 

A.  No;  they  took  me:  I  locked  the  door,  and  went 
into  the  fold-yard ;  and  there  was  George  Weightmaii 
there, — a  man  whom  I  knew. 

Q.  Did  they  put  anything  into  your  hand  ? 
A.  They  gave  me  a  spike. 
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Q.  On  their  giving  yon  a  spike^  did  you  say  anything  V 

ji.  Yes  ;  I  asked  them  to  let  me  have  my  own  gun,  and 
they  denied  it  me,  and  said  I  should  nol^  I  must  have  a 
spike. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  ? 

ji.  Aboiit.three  hundred  yards,  as  neat  as  I  can  gues8« 

Q,  Did  you  get  away  and  get  off? 

^.  George  Weigh tm an  took  my  spike,  and  bade  me 
turn  again. 

Q.  Before  George  Weightman  took  your  spike  what 
had  you  said  to  him  1 

A.  He  gave  me  a  nndge,  you  know. 

Q.  Had  you  said  any  thing  to  him  about  going  ? 

A.  Yes ;  that  was  in  my  own  yard :  I  said  it  was  a  very 
hard  case  to  offer  to  take  me  from  this  lonely  place,  and 
to  leave  my  wife  there  alone,  and  he  said  it  was ;  and  he 
said,  go  a  little  way  and  you  shall  turn  again. 

Q.  George  Weightman  you  had  known  before  i 

A^  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

0.  How  far  did  you  go  ? 

A.  Three  hundred  yards. 

Q.  Then  he  gave  you  a  nudge,  and  you  went  home 
agam  r 

^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Copley.  Will  you  excuse  my  patting 
another  question :— Did  you  speak  to  William  Turner, 
^  the  Prisoner,  in  the  yard  of  your  house? 

A.  1  spoke  to  WUIiam  Turner  in  tlie  yard,  and  said^ 
*'  Well,  William,  are  you  one  V*  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.  He  said  before  that  be 
had  seen  him,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him« 

Mr*  Serjeant  Copley.    It  was  only  the  precise  words* 

Mr.  Denman.  As  to  the  precis^  words,  they  wei^Cj 
*'  I  saw  William  Turner,  and  spok^  to  hiqa.*' 

A.  Yes. 

C2.  And  you  escaped  as  soon  as  you  could  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Qi  Tbey  said  Acre  wag  a  great  number  coming  from 
SfaefiieM  i 

A.  Yes;  aad  a  great  ckwd  from  the  North, 

Q.  Did  the  town  of  Wakefield  happen  to  be  mea* 
tioned  ? 

A.  I  do  notiKGollect  the  name  of  Wakefield, 

Q.  Nor  the  town  of  Huddet sfield  \ 

A.  Noy  I  do  not  rec611ect  thai. 

Q.  Sheffield^  and  a  cloud  from  the  North  ? 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  who  said  that  I 
A*  It  was  the  Captain  who  said  that  to  me* 

Jkfr.  Eiijak  Hall,  senior,  sworn. 

Epfamned  by  Mr- JL^atkr^ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Southwingfield  Park. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  farmer  and  miller, 

Q.  What  time  did  you  fasten  up  the  door  of  your 
house,  on  Monday ^  the  Qth  of  June  last  i_ 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  At  night  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  night. 

Q,  Were  your  family  then  gone  up  stairs  to  bed  ^ 

A.  A  part  of  them  was. 

€t.  Before  you  went  up  did  you  hear  anything? 

A>  I  did  not  go  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  f 

^.Idid, 

Q.  What  did  you  hear? 

il.  The  footsteps  of  two  men. 

Q.  Approaching  your  door  t 

A^  Approaching  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them,  or  they  to  you  ? 

A,  They  asked  me  if  any  men  had  been  there  that  night 
for  guns  ? 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  ? 


J.  I  told  ^m  th/ere  htd  x  tbey  4i^ld  bM  ibf^  t^^  My 
away ;  I  told  them  they  b»d ;  tb^  w^oc  aw^y ;  I  tbe^ 
opened  the  door,  and  went  oi4  io  fee  if  ther^  w|ia  90y-» 
body  about  with  an  intent  to  take  out  my  foe  axmt* 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  ? 

J.  I  saw  a  Rumber  of  araicdl  mra  coDuog  ap  to  my 
door,  coming  into  my  yard,  advaneing  towards  the 
door. 

Q.  About  hovr  long  might  that  b^  after  the  tiro  men 
were  gone  away  ? 

A,  A  very  few  miniites. 

Q.  What  wer«  they  armed  with  2 

ji.  Pikes  and  guns,  and  one  had  a  sword. 

Q.  By  pikes  you  mean  similar  sort  of  things  to  those  on 
the  table  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  passed  then  ? 

Jl.  I  asked  them  what  they  were,  doing  there  at  that 
time  of  the  night ;  some  of  them  said  they  wanted  a 
bigger  loaf,  and  the  times  ahcring :  I  told  them  it  was  not 
in  my  pow^r  to  give  them  a  bigger  loafi  .or  to  alter. the 
times :  they  said  they  did  not  supfiose  it  waa>  but  they  want-i' 
ed  my  fire  arms.  .1  told  them  I  had  none  for  them ;  they 
said  they  knew  positively  that  I  had,  and  1  had  better  de- 
liver them  up  to  prevent  further  mischief*-f*to  prev^eot  the 
liouse  from  being  fired.  They  then  advanced  towards  the 
door,  close  to  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance;  I  told 
them  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  o^en  the  door,  being  oiit^ 
side  as  well  as  themselves. 

Q.  How  was  the  door  at  that  time  i 

A.  It  was  locked,  or  fastened  in  some  manner* 

Q.  It  was  fastened  after  you  left  it) 

A.  It  was ;  they  then  began  to  force  it. 

Q.  In  vhat  way  i 

A.  With  their  pikes  and  other  weapons  :  then  the  gun 
was  given  them  through  the  window. 

Q,  Through  one  of  your  windows  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Of  course,  by  some  person  within* 
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A*  Yes,  after  they  had  repeatedly  demanded  fire-arms, 
they  then  demanded  me  to  go  along  with  them.  I  told 
tfaeiB  I  should  not.  Some  of  them  said,  ^^  He  has  sons*** 
The  Captain  then  said^  '^  If  he  has  sdns,  we  will  take  the 
yoicrog,  and  not  the  old  man/' 

Q.  The  person  who  appeared  to  you  to  be  Captain  t 

A^  The  person  that  they  qalled  Captain* 

Q.  Had  they  called  him  Captain  I 

^.  They  had;  they  said,  '^  Captain,  bow  must  it  be, 
tirost  we  force  the  door?'* 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  i 

A,  He  ordered  them  to  blow  it  in  pieces^ 

<?.  The  door  I 

A,  Yes,  after  repeated  attempts* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  at  this  time  at  a  distance  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  gun  going  off  at  a  little  village  about  half 
a  mile  off. 

Q.  About  this  time  f  > . 

A"  A  little  while  before.. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  ? 

A^  They  tried  to  force  the  door  again,  when  the  Cajv 
taim  wa»  ordering  his  men  to  blow  it  in  pieces ;;.  and 
having  made  several  attempts  in  the  mean  time,  it  was- 
opened  from  within  ? 

Q*  What  passed  on  the  door  being  opened  i 

A.  On  the  door  being  opened,  the  Captain  and  several ^ 
others  went  in. 

Q.Didyuu  goin  ?        ' 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  others  go  in  ? 

A^  To  the  amount  1  think  of  twelve  or  more, 

Q,  Did  they  say  what  their  purpose  was  before  they 
went  in  f  ,  . 

A.  I  had  not  heard  auy thing  of  the  general  purpose  till 
^^y  got  into  the  house. 

Q.  You  went  in  yourself,  and  the  people  without,  to  th& 
amount  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ? 

Am  Yes. 

Q,  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  in  ? 
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A.  They  demanded  my  sons.    • 

Q..  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  them^  I  should  not  fetch  them.  Thejr  de» 
jnanded  me  to  fetch  them.     I  told  them  I  should  not* 

Q»  What  did  they  say  or  do  upon  that? 

ji.  The  captain,  gave  me  two  pushes  with  his  gaSL   • 

Q.  With  what  part  of  the  gun? , 

A,  The  muzzle  of  the  gun ;  he  presented  it  at  me,  and 
told  me  he  would  blow  my  brains  out  if  I  did  not  imme- 
diately light  a  candle  and  fetch  my  sons  to  go  along 
with  them.  I  told  them  I  should  not :  he  took  a  candle 
from  some  one  of  the  family  and  lighted  it  at  the  fire. 

Q.  An  unlighted  candle  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  lighted  it  at  the  fire^  and  he  and  seteial 
others  went  up  stairs. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  what  passed  up  stairs  i 

A,  I  heard  them  threaten  my  sons  to  hash  them  up,  if 
they  would  not  get  up  and  go  along  with  them,  and  they 
brought  one  down. 

Q.  Which  was  that  i 

A.  Elijah. 

C2.  How  many  sons  had  you  up  stairs? 

A.  There  were  only  two  big  enough ;— they  brought 
Elijah  down  part  dressed. 

Q,  Did  they  compel  him  to  finish  his  dressing  1 

A  •  They  did  all  but  tying  his  shoes. 

Q.  Was  any  body  doing  any  thing  during  that  time  ?    . 

A.  They  were  hunting  about  for  more  fire  arms. 

ti.  Did  yon  ask  them  any  questions  after  they  got  into 
the  house  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  them  ? 

A.  I  asked  the  captain  in  particular  where  he  was  going; 
he  said,  to  Nottingbi^ii) ;  he  believed  Nottingham  was 
taken  at  that  time, 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  their  purpose  i 

A*  I  asked  them  their  pui'pose ;  he  said  that  they  should 
proceed  from  Nottingham  to  London,  wipe  off  the  national 
debt,  and  begin  afresh. 
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Q,  This  was  said  by  the  Captain  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  aoy  persons  ia  the  house  say  anytbioj^l 

A.  Not  ia  the  hoase* 

Q.  Did  you  out  of  the  house  hear  anything  further  said 
\>y  any  body  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  followed  the  men  when  they  went  out  of  the 
house. 

Q.  Did  they  take  your  son  with  tliem  i 

A*  Yes^  and  I  followed  them  to  the  door,  and  desired 
them  not  to  take  him.  Isaae  Ludlam  the  elder  said 
I  need  be  under  no  apprehensions^  they  sliould  bring  him 
back  and  likewise  the  gun ;  he  had  better  go  with  bis 
neighbours  wbioh  he  knew,  than  go  the  next  day  with 
those  that  he  knew  not^  for  he  beliered  there  would  be 
thousands  come  the  next  day* 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  i 

A.  Yes ;  that  was  all, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  persona 
you  saw  in  your  house  or  out  of  yonr  house  ;«-there  was 
the  Captain  and  Ludlam,  and  who  else  \ 

A.  Isaao  Ludlam,  the  younger. 

Q*  There  were  two  Isaac  Ludlams  ? 

A.  Yes ;  William  Ludlam,  William  Barker^  Thomas 
Turner,  Robert  Turner. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  saw  the  Prisoner,  Wil« 
Bam  Turner,  there  that  day  ? 

A,  Not  upon  my  premises. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  dl  that  night  \ 

A.  I  cannot  positively  say  that  I  saw  him,  but  I  doubt  I 
beard  his  voice. 

Q.  Was  Manchester  Turner  there  \ 

A*  He  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Air.  Cross. 
Q.  You  have  known  William  Turner  for  some  years  f 
A,  I  have. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  his  general  character  I 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  has  worked  with  you  I  understand  ( 
A.  Yes* 
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Q.  Por  how  many  years  do  you  think  you  have  knowii 
him  1 

A.  I  have  known  him  twenty  years, 

Q.  He  has  frequently  worked  with  you  ? 

ji.  He  has  worked  with  me  foir  these  three  or  four  years 
hack  at  different  times. 

CL  What  has  been  his  general  character  as  far  as  ^u 
have  know  him? 

Mr,  GuTNe^s  I  submit  to  your  Lordship^  the  proi^r 
question  is  as  |o  loyalty, 

Mr,  Cross,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  there  is  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  question  as  to  his  general  cbdracter. 

Mr.  Denman.  If  he  i»  generally  a  respectable  man, 
an  inferenee  arises  that  he  is  a  loyal  man. 

Mr,  Cross.  It  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  thing  if  I 
might  put  that  question  generally  ia  cafie  of  Felony  and 
not  on  an  Indictment  for  High  Treason. 

Mr,  Gumey,  If  a  man  is  indicted  for  Felony,  evidence 
is  produced  to  his  honesty  i  if  for  Bape,  to  his  chastity^ 
and  so  on. 

Mr,  Denman,  Your  Lordship  recollects  that  there  was 
on  the  case  of  Home  Tooke,  evidence  a$  to  his  writings 
for  years  before  in  order  to  shew  it  improbable  that  he 
should  commit  Treason. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
enquiry  into  character  is  always  adapted  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  Dentnan.  I  do  not  mean  to  reply  upon  your  Loni- 
skip,  I  only  wish  to  put  it  to  your  Lordship  that  this  did 
apply  to  the  general  mind,  for  that  a  man  who  had  con* 
ducted  himself  peaceably  and  respectably  was  not  likely 
to  enter  into  wild  schemes. 

Lard  Chief  B&rctm  Rkhards^  The  generd  question 
leaves  that,  I  should  think,  very  much  where  it  was. 

Mr,  Cross,    I  shall  not  press  it  my  Lord. 

Mr.  JiMstice  Abbott*  The  question  was  objected  to  as 
too  general  and  therefore  not  applying,  it  was  aot 
whether  he  was  a  peaceable  man  but  bis  general  character. 
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Elijah  Hall,  Jun*  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reader^ 

CL  Yon  are  the  son  of  the  last  witness  ? 

jf- 1  am* 

Q.  Do  you  live  wkh  your  father  I 

^.  I  do. 

€t  Were  yon  disturbed  at  all  on  the  night  of  Monday 
die  9th  of  June,  after  yon  had  gone  to  bed  i 

jt»  I  was. 

Q,  By  what  I 

A.  By  a  large  quantity  of  people* 

Q.  Did  any  persons  come  into  your  bed-room  ? 

A.  They  did, 

Q*  About  what  number? 

A.  Several  people  came  into  my  bed-room. 

Q.  About  what  hour  of  the  night. 

A*  It  might  be  between  eleven  and  twelve,    there* 
aboiits. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? 

A*  They  were. 

CL  In  what  way  t 

A,  Some  with  guns  and  some  with  swords. 

QL  Any  other  weapon  ? 

A.  No,  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  What  did  they  r^uire  you  to  do  ? 

A.  They  required  me  to  get  out  of  my  bed  and  go  alon^ 
with  them, 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  % 

A.  I  did. 

<2.  Did  you  do  it  voluntarily  or  were  ypu  compelled  to 
dait? 
A*  I  was  compelled  to  do  it. 

Q*  When  you  got  down  stairs^  were  there  any  other 
persons  below  ? 
A*  Yes,  there  were. 
Q»  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? 
A.  Some  of  them  were. 
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<J,  Did  you  .finbh  your  dressing  below  i 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  dressed  yourself  however  i 

A.  I  did« 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  ? 

J.  I  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  dial  you  ktiew  amongst  then  I 

An  I  saw  several  that  I  knew. 

Q,  Who  were  they  ? 

A,  The  Nottingham  Captain^ 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before  i 

jf.  I  did  not 

Q.  Who  else  i 

A.  There  were  several  others  that  I  knew^  I  did  not 
observe  them  in  the  house  but  at  a  little  distance  from  tiw 
house* 

Q.  In  the  road  ? 

^.Yes- 

Q*  Were  the  Ludlams  there  i 

A.Y^. 

CL  The  father  and  son  ? 

JL  Yes,  the  father  and  two  sons. 

£L  Do  you  know  Manchester  Turner  t 

A.  I  know  him  by  sight 

Q.  Was  he  there  f 

A.  He  was. 

€L  Do  you  know  John  Turner  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

A,  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  WiUiam  Turner  the  Prisoner  f 

A.  Yes. '      > 

<2.  Was  he  there  ? 

A.  He  was  a  little  distance  from  the  house^  I  did  qoc 
•ee  him  about  the  house,  not  within  thirty  or  foity  jrardi 
of  the  house. 

Q.  Had  he  any  thing  with  him  when  you  did 
him  i 

JL*  He  had« 
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Q.What? 

A*  A  gun. 

Q«  Did  he  join  the  rest  of  the  party  whoa  you  came  out^ 
or  not? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  proceed  to  first  ? 

A>  To  Isaac  Walker's. 

Q.  What  was  done  when  you  came  to  Isaac  Walker's^ 

A*  They  demanded  arras. 

Q.  How  far  is  Isaac  Walker*s  from  your  father's  i 

A.  Two  closes* 

Q.  Did  you  know  William  Turner  before? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Yot  did  BOt  see  him  at  your  house  f 

A*  I  did  not. 

<2.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  there  I 

A*  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  They  went  to  Walker's  and  demanded  arms} 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  get  ? 

A.  They  got  a  gun  and  a  pistol. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  gave  it  themf 

A  Mr.  Isaac  Walker. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  willingly? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  did  he  give  it? 

A.  Because  they  threktened  to  shoot  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mr.  Walker's  ? 

A.  To  Mr.  Bestwick's. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  there  ? 

A.  Tliey  went  into  Mr*  Best^rick's  house  and  brought 
out  a  gun.  i 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  noise  at  the  door  before  they  went 
ial 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  They  afterwards  went  in  and  fetched  out  the  gun } 

A.  They  did* 

CL  Did  they  get  any  man  there  ? 

ui.  They  did. 
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Q.  Did  they  carry  the  gun  away  with  them  i 

A.  They  did.  ^ 

Q.  Was  Turner,  the  Prisoner  with  you  at  that  time  i 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  they  do  any  thing  at  Mr.  Bestwick's  house  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Where  did  you  go  to  next  ? 

A*  To  Samuel  Hunt's. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Bestwick's  ? 

A*  Three  or  four  closes. 

Q.  All  in  the  neighbourhood? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  Hunt's  ? 

A,  Went  into  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  thing  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Ail  the  party  ? 

A,  Most  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  there  ? 

ii.  Bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  You  went  in  too,  did  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  thing  from  thence } 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  ? 
A.  They  got  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  thing  with  you  from  thence  ? 
A.  Prom  Mr,  Hunt's  you  mean^  Mr.  Hunt  went  along 
with  them,  and  his  man. 
Q.  What  did  they  carry  ? 
A,  They  took  a  gun. 
Q,  Any  thing  else  ? 
A.  I  did  not  see  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Two  of  them  went.  Hunt  and  his  man,  which  of 
them  carried  the  gun  ? 
A.  His  man. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Hunt's  I 
A.  To  Mary  Hepworth's. 
Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Hunt^s  f 

c  c 
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A.  Several  closes, 

Q.  Half  a  mile? 

A.  No;  not  so  far  as  that. 

Q.  Did  the  Prisoner  continue  with  you  ? 

A*  He  did. 

Q.  What  passed  at  Mrs.  Hepworth'sl 

A.  They  made  a  great  disturbance  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  anything  % 

A.  They  demanded  men  and  arms. 

Q.  On  their  demanding  men  and  arms^  did  they  get 
either  ? 

A»  They  did  not, 

Q.  What  passed  then  ? 

A.  The  window  was  broken. 

Q.  By  whom  f 
'  j4.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  broke  the  window* 

Q.  Was  it  some  of  the  party  who  were  there  I 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  What  passed  after  they  broke  the  window  ?  , 

A.  A  gun  went  off, 

Q,  Who  fired  off  that  gun  i 

A*  The  Nottingham  Captain. 

Q.  Brandreth  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  gun  going  off? 

A,  They  shot  a  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ? 

A.  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Prisoner,  Turner,  at  the  time  the 
gun  was  fired  off? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  present  at  that  time  \  I  saw  him 
before  we  left  the  house. 

Q.  Whereabout  ? 

A.  Not  far  off  the  place. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  place  where  the  gun  was  let  off? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  near  Brandreth  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  that  he  was  near  him ;  he  was  in  tlie 
yard,  near  the  house.^ 
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Q.  Who  els^  was  thf^re  ? 

A*  Manohestier Tamer,  Williaiyi  Barker,  Isaac  Ludlam, 

Q.  The  elder  ? 

jf.  Yes ;  and- William  Ladlatn* 
'    Q.  Where  were  the  rest  of  the  party  ? 

A,  They  were  about  the  place; 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  those  persons  as  being  near  the 
house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  di^  you  g^t  after  the  man  i^s  killed  at  ^ 
Mrs.  Hepworth's  ? 

A.  Got  a  gun. 

Q.  One  gun? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Mrs.  Hepworth*sf 

A.  We  went  fipom  Mts.  Hep  worth's  to  Pentridge-lane-end, 

Q.  What  did  they  do  there  ? 

A.  They  got  several  men  from  the  Lane-end. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  them  ? 

A.  By  fotee. 

Q.  Were  they  in  bed  ? 

A.  Most  of  theai  were. 

Q.  Were  the  people  knocked  up  whom  you  got  prin- 
cipally ? 

A.ld6  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  great  noise  at  the  door  ? 

A.  I  heard  a  great  noise  at  several  doors • 

Q.  Did  diey  get  arms  ba  well  as  men  I 

^.  I  do  not  kaow. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ifrom  Pentridge-lane-end  1   ^ 

A.  To  Pentridge.  ^ 

Q.  What  was  done  there  ? 

A.  They  broke  into  several  houses  at  Pentridge. 

Q.  For  what  ? 

A.  Men  and  arms. 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  getting  them  f 

A>  I  do  not  know, 
t  Q.  Where  did  you  go  next? 

A,  I  made  my  escape. 

cc  2 
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Q.  Where  were  they  when  you  left  them  ? 

A.  They  got  a  little  way  into  Pentrtdge  town. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  went  off  ? 

A*  They  were  breaking  into  some  house. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  them  as  soon  a3  you  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  doing  so  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  appeared  to  be  the  most  active  persons  there^. 
throughout,  from  the  time  you  went  with  them  ? 

A  r  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  more  active  than  the 
others,  except  the  Captain. 

Q-  Except  Brandreth  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Captain  formed  them  ? 

A*  I  was. 

Q.  Was  he  assisted  by  any  body  in  forming  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say/ 1  am  sure; — I  heard  him  call  several 
names  to  assist  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  they  were  ? 

A,  I  did  not  hear  him  call  them  by  their  names* 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker  mom^ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Farmer  living  at  Southwingfield-park  in 
this  county. 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  On  Monday  night,  the  9th  of  June,  were  you  dis- 
turbed by  any  persons  coming  to  your- house  i 

A*  Y  es. 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? 

A.  Half-past  eleven. 

Q.  Had  you  and  your  family  retired  to  bed  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  forty. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? 

A.  Coming  up  the  yard  first,  and  then  they  came  to 
the  front  of  the  house. 
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Q,  Had  they  any  thing  with  them  i 

A>  Yes  ;  pikes   and  guns. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  any  thing  of  you  ? 

A.  They  demanded   a  gun,  a  brace  of  pistols^  and  a 
lervant  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  demand  ? 

A,  I  told  them  I  had  a  gun  but  no  pistols. 
.    Q.  What  was  said  to  you  by  any  of  them  ? 

A.  They  said  they  were  determined  to  have  the  gun  and 
pistols  too. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  this  conversation  was  first 
held  with  you. 

A*  At  the  bed  room  window. 

Q.  They  speaking  to  you  from  out  of  doors  below  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  ? 

A*  They  pointed  a  gun  at  me. 

Q.  They  speaking  from  the  yard  below  ? 

A.  Yes. 

-Q.  Did.  you  see  who  it  was  that  pointed  the  gun  at  you } 

A.  A  man  they  called  the  Captain. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  at  the  time  the  gun  was  pointed 
at  you  ? 

A.  That  if  I  would  not  deliver  up  my  arms  they  would 
fire  at  me. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that,  or  the  man  say  that  i 

A.  The  Captain,  I  suppose,  that  pointed  it  at  me. 

Q.  What  was  then  said  or  done  ? 

A,  He  ordered  them  to  break  the  door  open  ;  with  that 
1  went  down  and  opened  the  back  door,  not  the  front  door 
they  were  at.  They  went  round  to  meet  me  at  the  back 
door.  The  man  said,  they  would  make  me  find  the  gun — I 
took  the  gun  down  from  where  it  hung  and  gave  it  to  him  : 
they  said  they  would  make,  me  glad  to  do  it.  They  then 
demanded  my  servant ;— *I  told  them  1  had  none,  and  they 
went  away. 

Q.  Did  any  party  come  again  ? 

A.  When  I  had  fastened  the  door,  and  was  going  up 
stairs  to  bed  ^gain^  they  knocked  again. 
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a  Before  that^  when  yoa  gave  them  thia  giitt,  ^as 
anything  said  about  Nottingham  i 

A.  I  asked  them,  what  they  Wanted  the  arnis  for  ;  they 
said,  to  take  th^n  to  Nottinghaoii  and  they  would  bring 
them  safe  back  again. 

Q.  Did  they  demand  anything  when  they  came  the  se- 
cond time  ? 

A.  They  said,  they  knew  that  I  had  one  pistd,  and 
were  determined  to  have  it ;  if  I  had  not  two,  I  had  one. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  make  f 

A.  I  told  them,  I  had  one,  b«it  I  begged  they  would 
let  me  keep  it ;  thej*  said,  they  had  orders  to  take  ali  that 
I  had,  with  that  I  was  forced  to  give  it  them. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  them  i 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  pistol  was  this  \ 

A.  A  brass  barrelled  pistol. 

(2*  To  whom  did  you  give  it  ? 

A,  To  the  Captain ;— he  asked  me  whether  it  was  loaded ; 
1  told  him  it  was,  and  he  fired  it  off  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  the  person  did  with  it,  lo  whom 
you  gave  it  i 

A.  No,  he  had  it  in  his  hand  the  last  time  I  saw  it 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  persons  who  were  there  ? 

A.  There  were  three ;  I  knew  Isaac  Ludlam,  Wilbam 
Barker,  and  Thomas  MasIam-^Masden,  I  suppose,  is  his 
proper  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  of  the  others  ? 

XNo. 

Cross^-examined  by  Mu  Denman. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Wingfield  i 
A>  Five  and  twenty  years. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  William  Turner  ? 
A.  Not  long. 

Q  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
his  general  character  has  been  ? 
A^  I  have  known  nothing  at  all  about  his  character.    ' 
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Mrs.  Mary  Hepztortk,  sutorn. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Richardson^ 

0. 1  believe  you  are  a  widow  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  a  fann  in  Soathwingfield-paik  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so  in  June  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

0*  Were  you  disturbed  at  any  tirne  of  the  night  of  th« 
9th  of  June  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time? 

A.  Between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Q.  Were  you  in  bed  1 

A.  I  was  in  bed. 

Q.  By  what  were  you  disturbed  ? 

A,  A  noise  at  the  door  and  the  window. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  noise  i 

A.  A  very  loud  linocking. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A*  Nothing  but  the  knocking. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that^  did  you  get  up  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  came  down  stairs  ? 

^.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Whom  did  you  find^  when  you  came  down  stairs^  in 
your  house  ? 

A-  William  Hep  worth,  my  son,  and  my  two  servant^men. 

Q.  Fox  and  Walters  ? 

A.  Yes. 

(J.  Were  they  in  the  kitchen  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  persons  on  the  outside  call  out  for  anything  ? 

A.  For  guns  and  men. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  answer  to  them  or  any  orders  to 
jrour  people  > 

A.  I  told  them  they  should  have  neither  guns  nor  men. 
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Q.  Were  they  still  at  this  time  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

A.  They  were  knocking  at  the  door. 

Q.  What  was  next  done^  did  they  move  to  any  other 
part  of  the  house  ? 

A.  They  moved  to  the  front  part  of  the  house  ;  they  did 
not  entirely  move  from  that  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  any    persons    knock    or    break    the    kitchen 
window  1 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  shutter  on  the  inside  or  the  outP 

A.  The  inside. 

Q.  W^as  the  shutter  broken  ? 

A,  The  shutter  was  broken  and  forced  into  the  room. 

Q.  Did    they  continue   demanding  the   guns  and  the 
men  ? 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  The  kitchen  window  being  forced  and  the  shutter 
broken  into  the  room,  was  anything  done  i 

A.  A  gun  or  a  pistol,  or  something  of  that  kind,  was 
fired  immediately. 

Q  Into  the  house  ? 

A'  Into  the  kitchen. 

Q.  Was  any  person  hurt  or  shot  ? 

A.  Robert  Walters  was  shot  and  killed  by  it. 

Q.  Did  he  die  immediately  or  very  soon  afterwards  ? 

A'  Perhaps  in  ten  minutes,  I  cannot  exactly  say  the 
time ;  he  died; of  the  wound  he  had  received. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  he  was  shot  ? 

A.  He  stooped  down,  he  appeared  as  if  he  was  putting 
his  boots  on.  ' 

Q.  Was  it  opposite  the  kitchen  window  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ball  entered  his  neck  ? 

A*  Yes,  on  the  right  side. 

•  Q.  After  this  man  was  shot,  was  anything  given  to  the 
men  on  the  outside  ? 

A.  We  were  obliged  to  give  them  a  gun ;  they  still  con- 
tinued  to  call  out  for  the  gun  and  the  men  ;  and  the  gun 
Wfis  giveq  to  them. 
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Q.  The  gun  was  given  out  of  the  window  ? 

j^.  It  was. 
.   Q.  They  did  not  take  any  men  from  your  house  I  be- 
lieve ? 

A.  They  did  not^    I    told    them   they    should    have 
none. 

,  Q.  After  the  man  was  shot,  was  any  language  addressed 
to  you  or  to  any  of  the  people  in  the  bouse  to  induce  you 
to  give  them  the  gun  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  told  us  they  would  serve  us  the  same  ; 
that  they  would  silence  us  if  we  did  not  retire  from  the 
window. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  what  they  had  done  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  told  them  that  they  had  shot  a  man,  was  not 
that  sufficient  without  any  more  men  ?  They  said  they 
would  silence  me ;  if  I  did  not  retire  from  the  window  that 
they  would  serve  me  the  same. 

Q.  After  they  were  gone,  did  you  find  anything  near  the 
door,  or  in  the  yard  1 

A*  A  pike  was  found. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  \ 

^.Idid. 

Q.  Were  there  any  stones } 

A*  There  were  a  great  many  stones  at  the  door. 

Q.  Large  or  small  ? 

A.  Large  and  small. 

Q.  Was  the  pike  a  sort  of  thing  like  that  ? 

A»  It  was  shorter  than  that^  but  longer  upon  the  iron. 

Joseph  Wilkinson  sworn, 

Mr^  Denman*    Where  do  you  live  i 
A.  South wingfield-park. 
.  Q.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 
A,  A  Stockinger. 
Q.  You  live  at  your  father's  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? 
ji»  John  Wilkinson, 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Gurney, 

Q.  Did  you  live  with  your  fatbcr  at  Soutbwingfield  on 
Sunday  the  8th,  and  Monday  the  Qth  of  June,  before  the 
rising  that  took  place  ? 

J..  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  were  you  at  the  house 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Farmdley  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  near  your  father's. 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  How  near  is  that  to  Thorpe-hill-wood. 
>4.  About  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  persons  goto  that  Wood  that  after- 
noon ? 
jl.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  Isaac  Ludlam. 

Q.  The  elder  or  the  younger  ? 

A.  The  younger,  James  Taylor,  andJJoseph  Taylor,  and 
Benjamin  Taylor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  return  from  the  Wood  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  they  with  them  t 

A.  Poles. 

Q.  Of  what  length— about  what  length  ? 

A.  About  three  yards  long. 

Q,  How  were  they  carrying  them  ? 

A.  On  their  shoulders. 

a  Was  the  bark  then  taken  off  them  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  do  yon  think  they  had  i 

A.  Two  or  three  a-piece. 

Q.  Did  you  in  the  course  of  that  evening  go  to  James 
Taylor's  ? 

^•Yes. 

(2*  About  what  hour  ? 

A*  About  seven  o'clock. 

Q«  Whom  did  you  see  there  ^ 
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A.  Geprge  Weightman^  William  Ladlam,  JTames  Taylor* 

Q,  Anybody  else  I 

A,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  Isaac  Ludlam  there  f 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  What  were  they  doiqg  then.  ? 

A,  The  bark  was  then  off  the  poles. 

Q.  Were  they  putting  anything  on  the  poles  1 

A,  No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  put  on  any  of  the  poles  then) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  any  iron  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  thipg  put  on  the  poles  then  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  night  did  any  of  the  party  come  to  your  fa- 
ther's house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  capae  ? 

A,  About  twenty. 

Q.  Were  the  party  who  came  armed  or  unarmed  ? 

A.  Some  armed  and  some  unarmed*. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed,  those  that  were  armed  I 

A,  With  spikes. 

Q.  By  spikes,  do  you  mean  such  things  as  those  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  poles  you  saw,  were  they 
about  this  size  and  appearance  ? 

A»  Yes,  they  were. 

Q.  Who  were  the  party  that  came  ?  * 

A*  James  Taylor  was  one,  Abraham  James,  Miles  Ba- 
con. 

Q.'Was  George  Weightraan  onel 

A.  Yes,  he  was  one,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to  our 
door. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  party  who  came  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  one  of  James  Taylor's  brothers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  christian  name  ? 

A.  No. 
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0.  Was  any  pike  put  into  your  hand  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q*  By  whom  ? 

A*  By  James  Taylor. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  ?  - 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  To  whose  house  did  you  first  go  ? 

^.  To  Frichley's. 

^,  Wliere  is  that? 

A.  Just  above  our  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  there  ? 

A.  Nothing  else. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next  ? 

A.  To  the  Wire-mill. 

a  That  is  Mr.  Marriott's  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  there  1 

A*  A  gun. 

Q.  Who  demanded  it  ? 

A.  Either  James  Taylor  or  George  Weightman. 

Q.  Were  you  met  there  by  other  persons  % 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  join  a  large  party  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  join  that  ? 

A.  At  Mr.  Fletcher's. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  towards  Nottingliam  ? 

A.  Just  beyond  Eastwood. 

Mr.  Denman.  He  has  not  said  that  they  went  towards 
Nottingham. 

Mr.  Gurney*  But  as  lie  went  with  the  party,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  went  towards  Nottingham,  I  thought 
1  might  take  that,  I  did  not  mean  to  lead  him ;'— who 
commanded  the  large  party  you  joined  ? 

A,  Srandreth. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner  in  that  party  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  any  weapon  ? 

A .  A  gun. 
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Q.  Was  Edveard  Turner  in  it  ? 

An  Yes. 

Q.  What  bad  he? 

A.  A  gun. 

Q.  Was  Thomas  Turner  in  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

A'  A  gun. 

Q.  Was  Manchester  Turner  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he? 

A>  A  sword. 

Q.  Was  Samuel  Hunt  among  them  ? 
ji.  Yes. 

Q.  What  had  he  1 

A.  A  spike. 

Q.  Was  Samuel  Ludlam  one  of  them  i 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Was  William  Ludlam  there  ? 

A,  Yesy  he  was. 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

A*  A  spike. 

Q.  What  weapons  had  Brandreth  the  Captain  i 

A.  A  pistol  and  a  gun  and  all. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  with  that  party  beyond  East- 
wood. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  the  Captain  go  all  the  way? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  with  the  party  when  you  came 
away? 

A.  No^  I  did  not  see  him  then. 

Q.  Did  William  Turner  go  with  the  party  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  William  Turner^  at  what  difi|erent 
places  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  the  Lane-end. 

Q.  Then  he  had  a  gun  1 

^.  Yes. 
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Q.  At  what  other  places  did  you  8^  hw  ? 
A.  1  cannot  recollect  seeing  him  any  where  else. 
Q.  You  went  through  Pentridge  wi^i  th^m  and  W  C«>d- 
tior,  and  so  to  £a8twood  ? 
^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Balguy. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  on  the  Qth  of  June  last? 

A.  At  Pentridge-lane-end. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  night  did  you  and  ycmr  failiily 
go  to  bed  i 

jt»  About  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  you  alarmed  at  any  time  during  diat  night? 

A.  Yes,  about  twelve  o'clock  we  were  alarmed  by  a  very 
great  noise  at  the  door^  as  though  persons  would  break  it 
in. 

Q.  In  consequence  of.  that  did  you  get  oui  of  bed  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  win- 
dow. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  on  opening  the  window? 

A.  I  saw  thirty  petsons  oc  more^  five  or  six  of  them 
armed  with  guns,  which  they  levelled  at  my  head. 
.  Q..Were  all  those  persons  standing  round  your  window 
at  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  round  my  window. 

Q.  Besides  the  five  or  six  who  presented  Uieir  guns 
were  the  other  persons  armed  i 

At  Tb«y  appcaved  to  huve  large  poles  or  stieks  iat&eir 
hands,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  to  you  1 

il.  Yes,  they  cried  *'  your  arms,  your  arms,  damn  your 
eyes,  your  arms,"  I  said  "  what  arms/'  they  said  '*  you 
have  got  two  or  three  guns,  and  if  you  do  not  bring  them 
down  and  open  the  door  we  will  blow  your  brains  otit,''  I 
said  I  had  got  but  one,  and  I  did  not  know  that  that  was 
at  home;  they  kept  on  swearing  that  tbey  would  blow  my 
brains  out  if  1  had  any  thing  more  to  say. 
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Q.  Did  you  then  quit  the  window  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  bouse  did  you  go  to  then  ? 

A,  I  ran  down  those  stairs  and  up  another  set  of  stairs, 
the  kitchen  stairs  in  another  part  of  the  bouse. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there  ? 

A.  I  went  there  to  see  whetlier  I  could  get  away* 

Q.  Did  you  perceive  any  body  at  the  back  of  the  house  ? 

A,  Yes,  there  appeared  to  be  as  many  there  on  that  side 
of  the  house  as  on  the  other. 

Q.  Finding  you  could  not  make  your  escape  tlien,  what 
did  you  do  i' 

A.  I  stood  where  I  was,  and  they  kept  on  beating  at  that 
door  and  swearing  very  hard,  upon  which  I  ordered  Ship- 
man  to  fetch  them  the  gun. 

Q.  Who  is  Shipman  I 

A»  He  i£  my  servant. 

Q.  Did  he  fetch  the  gun  for  them  ? 

A.  He  fetched  the  gun  for  them,  and  they  ordered  him 
to  give  it  them  out  of  the  window,  and  desired  to  have  the 
but  end  first 

Q.  Shipman  had  been  in  bed  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  found  him,  I  think,  sitting  on  the  bed. 

Ci,  What  became  of  Shipman  ? 

A*  They  cried  "  get  you  dressed,  or  we  will  blow  your 
brains  out,"  and  one  of  them  cried  out  **  come  Shipman," 
another  cried  out  '^  come  Billy,"  1  had  not  at  that  time 
expected  that. 

Q.  Did  he  go  with  them  ? 

A*  He  did. 

42.  Did  you  give  your  servant  any  directions  ? 

A.  Yes,  1  directed  him  to  make  his  escape ;  I  said 
^^  damn  them,  thou  knowest  them  all,  they  are  all  Pest- 
tridge  and  Wingfield,  thou  wilt  be  obliged  to  go  with  them^ 
but  make  thy  escape  as  soon  as  thou  can>  and  come  back 
and  tell  me^  while  thou  art  with  them  observe  what  they 
do.*^ 
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William  Shipmauy  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  You  were  the  servant   of   the   last  witness^   Mr. 
Fletcher  ? 
ji.  Yes. 

a  Do  you  remember  being  disturbed  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  June  last. 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A,  About  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  disturbed  you  i 

A.  Knocking  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  that  arouse  you— did  you  get  up  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  at  the  window  ?  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  ? 

A,  Joseph  Topham. 

Q.  Were  there  many  persons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  I  must  come  and  go  with  them. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  do  that  ? 

A*  They  told  me  they  must  have  one  man  from  that 
house  :  they  had  one  man  from  every  house,  and  a  gun. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  more  i 

A.  Yes ;  the  Captain  told  me  to  make  haste  and  come 
down,  or  that  he  would  blow  my  brains  out. 

Q.  Did  the  Captain  say  anything  besides  that  ? 

A.  He  said  he  had  shot  one  man,  and  that  he  would 
shoot  me  if  1  did  not  come  down. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  loud  voice,  or  how  ? 

A.  Loud, 

Q.  You  were  at  the  window,  and  they  were  in  the  yard 
below. 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwaxds  go  down  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q«  Were  you  compelled  to  go  with  them  f      . 
-4*  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  go  with  them  ? 
^.  To  Kimberley  ? 
'  4}.  That  it  beyond  £artwdod  \    •      , 
A*  xes« 

Q.  That  is  in  the  road  to  Nottingham,  ia  it  not  I 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  were  taken  at  Pentridge— your  master's  houie  is 
at  Pentridge-HaiteHend  \ 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  Pentridge  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  person  of  the  name  df  Jwies 
Weightman  ? 
-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you   see  him   in   your  way    tbn>iigb  Pen- 
iridge  ? 

A.  Yes. 

<i.  Where  did  you  see  hw  2 

ii.  Near  the  meeting-*hoi1s^?    , 

Q.  Had  he  anything  in  bis  hand  ? 

iT«  jLes* 

Q.  What  had  he  ? 

it*  A  hatful!  of  bullets. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  wer<  buUits? 

A.  I  took  some. 

QL  Tott  put  your  hand  into  tbfs  hat? 

A.  Yesy  and  took  thre^  or  four  9«t* 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  upon  yQur  90  doio^  I 

A\  Yes, 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  told  me  I  must  not  lak9  ayy»  to  tbi^y  should  be 
short  enough. 

Q.  Was  Thomas  Weightman  theii  too  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

od 
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Q.  At  this  time,  when  you  took  the  ballets  ? 
A.  I  went  about  ten  yards  further. 
Q.  Then  you  saw  Thomas  Weightman  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anything  pass  with  him  about  the  bullets? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A,  He  told  me^  he  and  James  Weightman  had  been 
making  the  bullets  while  they  were  coming  from  Pen- 
tridg&-]aiie-end. 

Q.  Did  you  see  George  Weightman  there  ? 
:    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  one  speaking  to  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? 
A.  One  Tapletouy  of  Heage: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  to  George  Weight* 
man? 

A.  Yes. 
-    Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  He  told  him  there  were  two  barrels  of  gunpowder  in 
Mr.  Harvey *s  warehouse  at  Heage,  but  they  had  not 
strength  enough  to  get  it  but^ 

Q.  How  far  is  Heage  from  Pentridge  ? 
A.  About  two  milesi 

Q.  Did  they  knock  at  many  houses  in  Pentridge  while 
you  were  with  them  i 

it.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Demandih^rms  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  George  Weightman,  and  held  this 
conversation  with  him ;  where  did  he  go  afterwards  ! 
A.  He  went  up  the  towiK 

Q-  Did  you  see  him  afterwards  on  horseback  ?        ' 
il.  Yes. 
-Q.  On  Mr*  Booth'^  poney  1 
A.  Yes. 

a  Did  he  ride  off? 
A*  Yes. 
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'    Q. In  what  direction? 

A.  Towards  Nottingham. 

Q.  Then  you  went  on  to  Bntterley,  did  not  you  ? 

A*  Yes- 

Q.  And  from  thence  into  the  Nottingham  tampike  road  ? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  From  thence  to  Codnor? 

-i.  Yes. 

C2.  From  thence  on  to  LangleyHDiill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  way  to  Langley-mill  did  you  stop  at  Bay« 
jior*s  ? 

A*  Yes- 

C2.  Is  that  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  \ 

A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Was  any  man  taken  out  of  that  house  £ 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  From  thence  you  went  on  to  Langley-mill  yon  say  ? 

-M*  JL  es. 

Q.  Did  you  there  meet  George  »Weightmaa  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  then  appear  to  be  on  his  return  from  Not* 
tingham? 

A.  Yes ;  and  the  poney  sweated  very  bad. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  came  up  to  you? 

ji.  As  he  waS'  riding  by^  the  people  asked  how  they 
were  going  on. 

*Q.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

A.  He  said,  *'  they  are  going  on  well,  the  soldiers  are 
in  the  barracks,  and  if  you  march  forwards,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  when  you  get  there." 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Prisoner,  William  Turner,  of 
Wingfield  ? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  with  the  party  f 

A»  Yes. 

(2.  Was  he  with  them  the  whole  way  that  yon  went  ? 

A.  The  first  place  that  I  saw  him  at  was,  ^  Mr« 
Siorer's,  in  the  lane,  .   ; 

sd2 
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Q.  At  Pentridge-lane-end  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  him  I 

A.  At  Codnor. 

a.  What  bad  he  when  you  first  warn  httn,  and  saar  bim 

at  Codnor? 

A.  He  had  a  gun. 

Q.  How  did  you  proceed  along  the  road,  were  you  formed 
into  ranks  ? 

A-  Yes,  they  formed  us  into  ranks  against  Mr.  Storei's. 
•  Q.  Who  fiarmed  you  into  r^nks  ? 

A.  The  Captain  picked  out  the  Serjeants  and  the  men 
to  look  over  them. 

Q.  What  was  William  Turner } 

A*  I  do  not  know.  • 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  ranks  } 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  be  march  i 

A*  He  marched  by  the  side. 

Q.  Did  the  Captain  also  march  by  the  side  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q^  Did  you  see  him  also  at  Langtey-mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  him  at  Raynor's  1 

A.  Ye&. 

CL  Did  you  see  hiin  also  at  Kimberley  ? 

A.  No,  the  last  that  I  saw  of  him  was  at  Eastwood* 

Q.  Had  he  his  gun  with  him  F 

A.  Yes,  and  they  formed  them  in  ranks. 

a  Where? 

A.  At  Eastwood. 

Q.  Did  Turner  assist  in  forming  them  in  ranks  I  - 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  they  formed  them  in  ranks } 

A.  He  was  by  the  side. 

Q.  At  Kimberley  did  you  get  away  from  them  i 

jtf*  Yes. 
•  Q.  And  returned  to  your  master's  ?^ 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  beyond  Eastwood  «r  not  1 
A*  Yes,  I  went  to  Kimberley. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross. 
Q.  William  Turner  took  no  part  in  forming  ygfu  into 

TWBtkB  ? 

wtf.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  If  he  had  done  so  and  put  you  into  the  r^qJ^s^  jou 
must  have  seen  him  do  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  I  think  you  did  not  see  him  at  your  master*s  house  I 

A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  see  him  till  you  had  proceeded  threQ 
miles  from  your  master^s  house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  master's  house  ? 

A.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts^ 

Q.  He  left  the  party  before  you  left  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  How  long  might  you  see  him  with  the  party  at  all  i 

A»  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  he  go  ^s  £e^r  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  them  do 
you  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  went  as  far  as  Eastwopd  with  theiQi. 

Q.  How  far  is  thi^,  a  mile  or  two  ? 

A*  Yes ;  and  more, 

Q^  About  a  quarter  of  ti  mile  after  you  left  your  mas^. 
ter's  house  yoii  saw  him,  and  you  saw  him  again  whep 
you  had  gone  about  three  miles,  and  that  is  all  you  saw 
of  him  that  night  ?  ^ 

A.  No,  I  saw  him  at  Eastwood. 

Q.  When  you  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mije  from 
your  master's  , house  you  saw  the  Prisoner^  and  you  saw 
him  about  three  miles  on  at  Eastwood  ? 

A'  I  aaw  him  at  Codnor^  and  I  saw  him  at  Eaynor''s 
and  at  £astwood.  / 

Re-examined  by  JH^.  Solicitor  General. 

Q.  You  first  saw  him  at  Storers  i 
J.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  far  is  Codnor  from  Storers  ? 

^.  Four  miles. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  him  three  miles  heyond  Codnor  at 
Eastwood. 

-4.  Yes. 

a  And  you  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  after  you  passed 
Eastwood  ? 

^.  No. 

Henry  Hole,  Sworn* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaugkan. 

Q.  I  believe  you  live  at  Pentridge  ? 

^.  Pentridge»lane-end. 

Q.  You  are  a  laborer  there  ?  ' 

A.  Yes. 

J.  On  Sunday-night  the  8th  of  June,  did  you  see  any 
persons  near  to  Pentridge? 

J>  Ves,  I  saw  before  George  Turner's  door  Samuel 
Hunt  and  eight  or  ten  others ;  I  went  to  a  neighbour's 
house  for  a  jug  of  milk,  and  I  met  Samuel  Hunt  on  the 
turnpike  road./ 

a  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

A'  He  said,  ^'  Thou  art  fetching  that  for  these  men  to 
night  ;•'  and  I  said,  ''  What  men  ?"  | 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  give  to  you  upon  your  saying 
''what  men?" 

j1»  He  said,  ''  These  revolutioners  that  will  come  to 
night  or  to-morrow  night." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  i 

A.  I  said,  '*  nay,  I  believe  not,**  and  he  offered  to  lay 
me  a  wager  of  five  shillings  that  they  would  come  that 
night  or  to-morrow  night. 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  on  the  next  night,  and  at  what  hour, 
you  were  disturbed  in  your  bed  1  '" 

A.  The  next  night,  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve, 
me  and  my  wife  were  awoke  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the 
door.  ■      ' 
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.  Did  you  get  up  to  the  wiadow  ? 

'  Jl^  I  got  up  to  Uie  window,  and  said  ^  halloo— *wbo  i^ 
tbere  ? — ^what  do  you  want  V 

Q.  What  aniwer  was  made  to  you  upon  asking  what 
they  wanted  ? 

A*  They  said,  "  We  want  yoii  \o  volunteer  yourself  to 
go  with  us." 

Q.  What  further  ? 

A.  "  Or jelse  we  will  break  the  door  down  and  murder 
you/* 

Q.  Did  they  offer  you  anything  7 

A.  I  went  down  jand  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  two  men 
that  I  knowed>  and  iw.o.  ^at  I  knowed  not,  Jotoph  Weight-* 
man  and  Joseph  Topham  were  two  of  them» . 

Q.  Had  they  any  arms  ?    '. 

A.  Pikes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  things,  something  of  this  kind? 

A.  Yes,  similar  to  those. 

Q.  When  you  went  down  to  them  into  the  street  didyou 
ask  them  any  questions  ? 

4. 1  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  and  they  said 
they  were  going  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  uppn  that  ? 

4.  I  said  I  could  not  pretend  to  go ;  that  I  had  no 
money  to  carry  me  there,  nor  nobody,  to  take  care  of  my 
family,  while  I  was  gone. 

Q.  What  answer  was  made  to  that  ? 
,  A>  They  said  they  should  keep  me  on  roast  beef  and  ale, 
and  that  there  were  people  appointed  to  take  care  of  every 
one^s  family  that  went,  who  would  come  in  two  days  or 
under. 

Q.  What  did  y6u  say  to  them  ? 

A.  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out ;  a  pike  was  forced 
upon  0)6, 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  your  going  that  night  or, 
the  next  morning  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  s^id  I  had  better  go  that  night  than  stop 
till  mpr.nipg. 

ft.  Why: 
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A.  That  they  wouM  cottie  in  t  dottd  they  said  out  of 
Yorkshire  the  next  morniiigy  and  swe^  ail  before  them^ 
and  those  that  refused  to  go  would  all  be  ihot* 

Q.  You  teQ  us  they  forced  a  pike  upon  yoo  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  got  a  few  yards  from  your  door  what 
passed  ? 

A.  I  told  them  that  if  they  were  going  to  Nottingham  I 
ihould  not  be  able  to  carry  that,  it  was  so  h^avy,  and  I 
should  throw  it  down,  upon  which  one  of  them  look  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  greater  nurnber  at  ^  distance  ? 

A.  When  we  bad  gone  twenty  or  tiiirty  yards  along  the 
turnpike-toady  I  saw  twenty  or  thirty  armed  with  gaos^ 
plkes^  and  other  weapons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Fletcher  ?     •         ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Fletcher's  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  there  that  yon  know  par* 
ticularly  ? 

A.  Ye«>  I  saw  the  Captain«***I  did  not  know  him  par* 
ticularly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  \ 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  Williaui  Turner* 

Q.  The  Prisoner  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  else  ? 

A*  Manchester  Turner^  Isaac  Ludlami  the  elder,  William 
Ludlam. 

Mr.  Denman.  When  he  speaks  of  the  Prisoner,  will  he 
point  out  which  he  means  as  the  Prisoner  1 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.  There  is  bat  one  WiUiam 
Turner,  I  believe. 

ilfr«  Denman.  But  he  may  mistake  the  Chyistiai^ 
xunne. 

A,  That  is  the  man,  {pointing  to  the  Pri$omr>) 

Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan.     Had  you  known  him  b^^^rel 

A.  Yes,  eight  or  nine  years ;  then  there  were  Joseph 
Weightman  and  Joseph  Topham. 
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Q.  Had  yen  observed  wbere  the  poity  came  dMa  that 
William  Turlifer  was  with  ? 

A.  They  came  up  an  we  were  goinf;  into  Mr.  JFletdier's 
yard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  whence  they  came? 

A.  I  saw  them  go  when  coming  over  the  bridge  by  the 
turnpike. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  gnn  fired  i 

A.  Yes,  about  Mrs.  Hepworth's. 

Q.  Did  they  come  as  from  that  direction  i 

A.  Yes;  they  seemed  to  coBoe  from  diat  direetiolu 

Q.  Was  Brandretfa  among  them  i 

jtf.  Yesy  he  was. 

Q.  He  had  a  pistol  we  unda*staad? 

A,  A  pistol  id  his  apron  and  a  gnn. 

Q.  Had  the  Prisoner  William  Turner  anything? 

A,  He  had  a  gun* 

Q.  What  were  the  others  armed  with  ? 

A,  Isaac  Ludlam  a  jnke,  Samuel  Ludlam  a  pike* 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  armed  i 

A.  Yes )  I  cannot  recollect  seeing  aigr  of  them  without 
arms. 

Q'  Did  they  take  any  body  from  Flettfaet^»} 

4  Yes ;  Wiffiam  Sbipman. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  word  of  command  ? 

A^  Brandreth  f 

Q.  Did  you  observe  William  Turner  do  any  thtng^^ 
how  did  be  march  with  them  t 

A.  As  a  sort  of  officer. 

Q.  Did  be  mardi  in  the  ranks? 

A.  Sometimes  by  the  side  and  somettmss  in  front,  in 
the  rank  with  Brandreth. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  w^iether  they  were  formed  into  tine  ? 

A.  Yes;  they  were  formed  into  line  atPcntridfe4aiie*e&d.  j 

Q.  Who  assisted  i  n  forming  them  i 

A,  The  Prisoner  WiMiam  Turner* 

Q.  I  believe  they  divided  tben^  into  tw^  pMtie^f 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  divided  illto  two  pstftks  before  Ihey 
were  formed  into  ranks. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  go  to>  yoar  party  ? 

A.  The  party  I  was  with  to  Samuel  Boc^h's. 

Q.  Was  the  Prisoner  with  that  party  or  the  other  f 

A.  With  the  other. 

<2.  Did  yoa  take  any  men  from  thence  ? 
.   A,  Mr.  Booth^d  son  Hugh,  and  from  Mr,  Wbeatcrofi's, 
of  Buckland  Hollow,  three  men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  George  Weightman  on 
your  march  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  upon  a  poney  of  William  Booth^s. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cooversation  about  a  man  being  shotf 

A*  Yes ;  I  recollect  having  some  conversation  with  Wil- 
liam Ludlam ;  I  asked  him  which  of  Mrs.  Hepwcnrth^a 
men  ^as  shot,  and  he  said  Robert  Walters. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  go  to  the  Batterley-works  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Prisoner  William  Turner  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  went  to  those  woiks  ^ 

A.  Hiin  and  Brandreth  walked  together  in  the  front, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  but  end  of  their  guns. 

C2.  After  having  knocked  at  the  door,  who  came  to  the 
door  ? 

A.  Mr.  George  Goodwin  came  to  the  door  and  said, 
''what  do  you  want,"  and. Brandreth  answered,  ''your 
men."  * 

Q.  What  further  conversation  passed  between  Good- 
win and  Braml'rethy  or  any  of  the  party  1 

A'  He  said,  ^*  you  have  a  great  deal  too  many,  without 
it  was  for  a  better  object?" 

Q.  Upon  that  conversation  what  became  of  them  ? 
;   4*  They  marched  off  and  went  over  the  Coke  Hearth 
towards  Ripley. 

Q.  What  road  did  you  take  I 
.  .4.  We  ^ent.  along  the-  turnpike  road  to  Ripley,  and 
there  we  halted ;  and  Brandreth  said,  you  must  give  three 
cheers  here  to  let  Ripley  .  know  that  we  are  going,  and 
then  we  were  marched  on.  towards  Coduor« 

<J.  Where,  were  ypu.  hailted  again  I 

A*  At  the  Glass  House*  h 


Q.  Whose  faoQse  is  that) 

A,  I  do  not  know  the  man's  name. 
.    Q.  It  is  a  public  house,  is  it  not? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  give  the  three  cheers  at  Bipleyf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  at  the  Glass  House  you  were  halted  again? 

.rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you, refreshed  again? 

j/.  Yes,  we  had  some  ale. 
'    Q,  What  other  persons  did  you  see  there,  do  yon  know 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Bacon  ?  \ 

J.  Yes,  John  Bacon. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him : 

ji.  Before  we  got  to  Butterley  ? 

Q.  Did  Bacon  make  any  speech  to  you  at  the  Glass 
House? 

ji.  Yes,  I  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  kitchen,  and 
heard  him  making  a  speech  as  I  went  in. 

Q.  Tell  roe  the  substance  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  Denman.  JMot  the  substance,  but  the  words,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan.    Tell  us  what  you  heard. 

A.  He  said  that  Government  had  robbed  them  and  plun^ 
dered  them,  of  all  that  ever  they. bad,  that  was  th^ last 
shift  that  ever  they  could  make,  they  .must  either  fight  or 
starve. 

Q.  Before  the  party  left  the  Glass  House  were  you  joined 
by  any  body  else  i 
'  A'  We  were  joined  by  a  party  that  came  from  Hartsayy 

Q.  Who  headed  that  party  ? 
'    A*  Samuel  Hunt  and  Mahchester  Turner. 

(j.  Was  what  you  had  there  paid  for  ? 
.,  A.  No,  they  gave  Bramley  and  John  Bacon  the  bill. 

Q.  The  landlord  gave  them  that  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  paid  ? 
,    A»  They  said  they  would  pay  in  ^  fortnight,  when  the 
job  was  over«  i 
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<2.  Were  you  joined  on  yout  iMviag  lliat  bi^itfte  by  taj 
other  party? 

A.  We  were  joined  hy^  pafty  tfuyl  eame  frcmi  SHrun- 
wick. 

Q.  What  number  ? 

j<.  It  might  be  sixty  or  seventy. 

Q.  Upon  your  marching  were  you  fonn^  ligain,  6rlrfaat 
became  of  you  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  not  regularly  formed. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A.  We  weat  abng  for  Langley^mill,  and  were  halted 
again  at  Mr.  Raynor's. 

Q.  Where  were  you,  were  you  in  the  rankd  ?  , 

A.  I  stood  in  the  ranks,  alongside  the  window  and  the 
door. 

Cl.  Did  you  hear  what  paissed  there  t 

A,  I  could  hear  some  words,  but  not  all. 

Q.  Ff  odi  whom  1 

A.  From  William  Tnmer. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  heard  Wiffiam  Turner  say. 

^^  I  heard  him  ^o  in  and  order  the  master  to  turn  out, 
and  to  take  his  man  and  his  gun. 

Q.  What  did  young  Ray  nor  say  to  Turner  upon  being 
toid  he  must  turn  out. 

A*  He  said  he  would  not  go,  he  said  if  he  would  not  go 
he  WQuld  ^oot  him.         t 

Q.  By  Turner,  do  you  mean  the  PrisonerWiDiam  Turner? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Raynor  say  upon  his  saying  if  hb  did  n^ 
go  he  wo«id  shoot  him? 

A.  He  said  he  would  rather  suffer  than  go. 

Q.  Upon  Rayftor  giving  tfiat  answer,  that  he  Would 
rather  suffer  than  gb,  did  Turner  do  any  thing  ?' 

A^  He  went  otft  and  caHed  Brandredi  to  his  as^ist£ince. 

Q.  Did  Brandreth  come  to  his  assistance  ? 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  his  coming  what  did  he  say  ? 

A*  He  said  if  you  do  not  turn  out  I  will  blw  a,  bWlc* 
through  you.  • 
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Q«  Was  there  aay  oiher  laoguoge  mei^  wd  of  what  sort 
by  Brandreth  and  Turner  to  tUynpr  i 

A.  There  was  violent  bad  language  used  by  both  of  them 
to  Raynor. 

Q.  What  was  the  end  of  it  i 

J.  They  took  a^ay  tberioao^  the  fli9rv#iit  mw,  wd  the 
gun  and  a  pitching  fork. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  naean  hy  they  f 

A.  The  party,  there  were  seveiral  of  them  iaibehoiHie. 
•  Q*  JXidyou  proceed  on  your  ro^d  Wfms^  Langley-siill, 
having  left  Raynor  1 

A,  Yes. 

Q«  Did  you. lake  agotyhody  in  your  way ) 

4.  Yes,  thej  met  a  maa  with  five  eows. 

Q.  JDtid  they  take  the  maa  with  them  I 

'4.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  t^ken  voluntiurily  or  Vy  compubion  I 

4.<  NO)  he  ap,peared  to  he  taken  by  force. 

Q.  When  you  arrived  at  LangleyTmill,  did  anybody 
meet  you  from  Nottingham  ? 

.  XGeoxge    Weigh  tmaa    met    «s    thcne  oo    Bood/s 
poney. 

Q.  That  was  the  man  who  bad  left  yoa  on  the  poney 
you  have  spoken  of  before  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  his  coming  to  you,  whom  did  he  speak  to  first. 

A.  I  cannot  say  but  die  fii^t  I  heard  was»  ^'  March  ^n 
lads,  all  is  right ;  tiiey  have  bombarded  Nottingham  at 
two  o*clock  this  mormngi  and  it  is  given  up  to  them.*' 

Q.  Did  be  say  any t lung  further^  or  did  they  iniirch 
on  ? 

A*  They  kept  marching  on. 

Q.  Where  did  you  march  to?— towards  what  place  ^ 

A.  I  saw  the  Captain  g<>  to  bim»  aad  they  appeared  to 
be  having  some  private  conyersa|;im)^  what  it  was  I  do  not 
know. 

(X.  Upon  that  private  couversaiion  being  ended^  did 
you  majrch  oo  tow.afd^  Ea&iwood  i 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Tell  me  whether  when  you  got  to  Eastwood  you  saw 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Barnes  ? 

CL  What  is  his  Christian  name  f 

ji.  James. 

Q.  WhW  was  he  doing  there  ?  ♦ 

j4.  He  had  his  ^n  in  his  hand  along  with  a  party. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wh^e  he  came  from  i 

'A.  Yes,  from  Swanwick. 
,   Q.  Did  you  observe  where  the  Swanwick  party  joined  ? 

A'  At  Codnor. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Barnes  I 

A.  Yes,  he  came  to  me,  and  I  said,  '^  Art  thou  one  of 
them  V^  and  he  said,  '^  Yes  ;^  and  I  asked  him  what  they 
were  going  to  do  when  they  got  to  Nottingham. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make  to  you  to  that  question  ? 

A-  He  said  they  had  fixed  up  a  fresh  Govemment  at 
Nottingham,  and  they  were  going  there  to  defend  it  until 
the  odier  counties  came  into  their  terms* 

Q.  What  further  did  he  say? 

A.  He  said,  by  a  letter  which  he  had  lately  seen  from 
London,  the  keys  of  the  Tower  would  be  given  up  to  the 
Hampden  Club  party,  if  they  were  not  already. 

QL.  Do  you  remember  any  other  expression  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  had  been  doing  with  hiinself  ? 

A*  He  said  he  had  never  set  down  since  four  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  five  minutes  togetlier. 

C2«  Did  he  say  how  he  had  employed  bis  time  ? 

A,  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  providing  guns,  spikes,  and  ammunition. 

Q.  At  Eastwood,  what  state  were  they  in  as  to  orderor 
disorder? 

A*  The  companies  sieemed  quite  dilBordered,  and  Bran- 
dreth  ordered  them  into  ranks. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  that  time,  when  the  companies 
were  being  ordered  into  ranks  ? 

A- 1  went  into  rank  along  witb  themi  stood  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  turned  out  of  the  rank. 
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Q.  When  you  turned  out  of  the  ranks  did  you  say  ahy 
thing  i 

A.  No ;  I  stood  a  little  out  of  the  rank^  and  Brandreth 
came  to  me  and  ordered  me  into  the  rank  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  on  his  so  ordering  you  ? 

A.  I  said  I  would  not  go  into  the  rank  again,  neither  foi^ 
idm  nor  for  any  other  man. 

Q.  What  did  Brandreth  say  to  you  upon  that  ? 

Ai  He  said,  if  I  did  not  go  in  again  immediately,  he 
leould  shoot  me,  and  I  saw  him  cock  his  gun. 

Q.  Upon  his  cocking  his  gun,  did  you  say  anything  to 
him? 

-  A.  I  was  armed  with  a  stack  paring-knife,  and  I  step- 
ped up  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  a  stack  paring-knife  ? 

A.  It  is  a  scythe,  with  a  little  cut  off  one  end  of  it,  and 
then  stuck  into  a  stick  about  a  yard  long. 
'.    Q.  To  trim  the  corn  stacks  with  ? 

A.  Tes,  after  they  are  thatched. 

Q.  Having  that  weapon  in  your  hand,  what  did  you  say 
to  Brandreth  on  his  cocking  his  gun,  and  levelling  it  at 
you^ 

A^  I  stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  if  he  offered  to  leve) 
the  gun  I  would  smite  his  head  off. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  or  do  upon  your  making  that  speech 
to  himf 

A.  He  stood  a  littlo  while,  and  then  he  turned  off  from 

me. 

Q.  Upon  his  turning  off  from  you,  where  did  you  go  to  I 

A»  Marched  back  towards  Langley-mill. 

Q*  Upon  your  marching  back,  what  distance  did  you 
go  from  them  before  you  heard  or  observed  anything  ? 
'   A.  I  went  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  then  I  heard  a 
cry  of  *'  Do  not  shoot !" 

'  iQ.  Upon  hearing  a  cry  of '  do  not  shoot,'  did  you  turn 
round  and  observe  anything  I 

'  A.  I  turned  round  and  saw  Brandreth  with  the  gun  up 
to  his  shoulder,  and  pointing  towards  me ;  1  then  saw 
Thomas  Turner. take  hold  of  him  and  p^il  the  gun  off? 
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Q.  P«]1  it  out  of  the  direction  &<m  you  i 

A.  Yes. 

<L  What  becmabe  of  you  thea-^id  yiw*  «^t  wKh  ^mxxj 
other  obstfuctioa^  or  did  you  go  aw»y  f   ^ 

A^  Ob  msvrobiiatg  a  little  f«rth^  I  was  f^ril^nred  by  a 
man  of  the  miaie  of  Savage* 

Q.  Had  Savage  any  weapon  in  his  hand  i 

A.  A  short  pi«tel  like  a  foot  k>og:  he  said,  if  J  did  not 
turn  back  be  would  blow  a  ballet  through  nie« 

Q.  We  need  not  go  into  tbii-^Wbat  number  night  yo9 
have  at  Codaor  do  you  think  i 

A.  I  thought  about  two  hundred,  I  did  not  count. 

Q*.  That  wa$  when  you  marched  on  Uimt  Codnor  to- 
wards Eastwood  I 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  or  sae  any  otber  party  upon  your 
return  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  party  with  some  C<^Uars  an^oQgst  them, 
about  fifty,  apparently. 

Qi  How  many  of  them  were,  armed  ? 

A.  Six  or  seveni  perhaps ;  the  biggest  pa^t  of  tfaem  bad 
no  arms. 

Q*  Did  you  meet  fuiy  others  ? 

-4.  No ;  I  saw  a  party  by  Langley-miU,  by  Mr^Bowlea'c^ 
but  I  went  by  a  bank  to  avoid  tbepi* 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? 

A*  About  sixty* 

Q.  There  were  about  two  hundred  at  Codnor :  a  partjf 
of  fifty)  aod  a  party  of  sii^ty . 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Better  than  three  hundred  all  together  ^ 

A*  Yes,  I  should  think  there  might. 

QL  What  was  the  part  William  Turner  took  in  those 
transactions  1 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  commander^-^«a  sort  of  a 

captain.  ' 

Q,  Braadreth  was  the  pdncipal  comnumder,  but  be  was 
assisting  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was ;  he  appeared  to  be  under  Bffondceth*  \ 
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Cnm-examined  by  Mt.  Cross. 

*  >  •  •  •  , 

Q.  Yon  were  under  Brandiethi  of  course  ?   ' 
jsl  xes» 

Q.;  All  of  you  were  under  Brandieih  i 
wf.Yei. 

Q.  You  stated  something  that  was  said  by  Barnes  to  y  ou^ 
William  Turner  was  not  present  to  hear  that  i 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  anybody  heard  that  but  myself. 
Q.  You  haye  already  stated  the  speech  made  by  Bacon  i 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Turner  was  present  ? 

•  <^.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  lie  was  in  tbe  same  room. 
I  do  not  wish  to  jspeak  anything  but  what  I  know. 

Mt*  Cross.    No,  you  do  not,  1  am  we. 

William  Bodh  sworn. 

» 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke.' 

CL  Where  did  you  lire  in  June  last. 
A.  At  Pentridge*lane^nd. 
Q.  What  is  your  employment. 

A.  A  labouring  man,  we  took  care  of  a  £urm  for  Mrt 
Pearson. 
Q.  Where  was  that  farm  ? 
A.  At  Penmdge4ane«end», 
<2*  Did  you  reside  in  the  farm-house  ibere  { 
-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Monday  the  9th  of  June  ? 
A.  Yes. 

« 

Q.  Were  you  disturbed  at  all  dorii^  that  night  ? 
A.Yt» 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  Between  twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning, 
fi.  What  were  jrou  disturbed  by  ? 
A.  A  parcdl  of  men  that  came  with  pikes  and  guns, 
tapping  at  the  door.    . 

Q.  Did  that  knocking  at  the  door  Continue  Ipng.^ 

•  JLYes,;  they  called  <  halloo.* 

xe 
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a  Did  you  get  up  to:8ee  who  they  were  i 

A,  Yes  ;  I.  got  up  to  the  window. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  t 

A.  I  observed  a  quantity  of  men  standing  rotmd  the 
door. 

fcl.  Had  those. men  anything  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  some  had  spikes  and  some  had  guns.  * 

C2.  By  spikes  do  you  mean  such  thidgs  as  those  ? 

-<rf.  Yes. 

Q.  bid  they  say  anything  to  you  ?      * 

A.  Yes ;  they  called  out,  and  1  went  to  the  window,  and 
said,  *  what  do  you  want  ?'    . 

0.  What  answer  did  they  give  to  you  ? 

A.  They  said,  **  we  want  yoU  and  your  gun  ;'*  I  said, 
"  1  havenogdn.** 

C.  What  said  they  to  that  f 

A^  They   said  then,  *'  we  i^Mist  hkve  you ;"   I  said^ 

•  '*  I  cannot  go,  I  am  ballotted  for  the  militia." 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  answer  to  that }  did  th^y  tell  you 
to  do  anything  else? 

il.  They  said,  **  I  must  have  you,  <iOme  down  and 
open  the  door  ;"  I  said,  '*  I  cannot  go^  I  am  ballotted  for 

•  the  mtlitid^  I  must  go  to  Derby  tx>-diiy." 

Q.  What  answer  was  given  to  that  ? 

il.  They  said, 'Mf  you  will  come  down  and  open  the 
door  we  will  free  you  from  the  milkia,  or  else  T  will,  blow 
your  brains  out."     * 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  roice  that  addressed  youy 
or  was  It  all  oiie  person  ?  - 

A.  It  was  all  one  person. 

Q.  Eftd  you -go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  state  did  you  find  your  door  ? 

A.  When  I  got  down  stutirs  they  were  breaking  the  door, 
there  was  a  large  iron  bolt  to  the  door,  as  soon  as  I  drew 
"the  bolt  part  of  the  door  fell  into  the  passage.         '   . 

Q.  Was  that  door  safe  when  you  went  to  bed  ? 

jtf.  Yes.    ■' 

Q.  When  the  door  was  opened  what  did  you  observe  ? 
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A.  I  observed  a  humber  of  men,  some  with  guns  and 
some  ^ith  spikes,  standing^t  the  door. 

Q.  Did  any  body  say  anything  to  ypu  when  you  got 
ddVb  to  the  door  ? 

Jl.  Yes  ;  they  rushed  in. 
-   Q.  How  many?  i       .      i    ,      , 

Jl.  Perhaps  six  or  eight. 
U.  Did  any  of  them  speak  to -you  ? 
4-  Yes; 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you  i 

A*  The  Captain  of  the  gang  said^  ^^  where  are  your 
cidthes;" ' 
Q.  Wa£(  that  Brandreth  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  said, "  they  are  up  stairs ;"  he.saic],/^  g<\put 
them  on  immediately." 
Q.  You  came  down  ^atrs  undreiBsed  I 
A.  Yes ;  1  went  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  when  he.  ordered  ypu  to  go 
and  ptlt  them  on  immediately  as  tp  what  would  be  the 
Consequence  if  yOu  did  not  ?. 
.   '^^  No.      .  .  ,.  ,,     ^    ,  . 

Q.  You  went  up  stairs  ?  ' ' 

-    jrf.  Yesi 

Q.  Did  any  body  go  up  with  you  ? 
\  A.  No ;  the  Captain  and  some  others  lighted  a  candle 
and  followed  me  up  stairs. 
Q.  Who  followed  you  up  stairs  besides  the  Captain  i 
A.  William  Turner  was  one  diat  I  knew  1 
Q.  Is  that  the  person  you  mean  %  (pointing  to  the  Pri* 
9oner) 

A»  Yes,  that  is  the  man  ;  he  followed  me  up  stairs  too. 
Q.  When  t^ey  came  up  stairs  did  they  say  rany thing  to 
you? 

A-  Yes,  the  Captain  asked  me  what.  I  had  been  doing 
that  I  was  not  dressed— I  said  I  would  make  what  hasfe 
I  could ;  he ,  said,  I  would  have  you  to  look  sharp  or 
else  I  will  blow  ypur  brains  out. 

Q.  Were  any  other  persons  there  at  that  tip^e  •    . ..  . 
A.  Yes,  Turner  was^tb^re  at  that  time. 

Be  2 
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Q.  Bid  tbe  Captsio  say  anythiiig  dsef 

A*  Ye8>  he  told  me  to  look  sharp,  and  aaidy'^  Yoq 
teem  to  wish  me  to  shoot  you ;  I  said  I  had  nlther  yoo 
would  not— he  said,  ''  If  you  do  not  look  sharp  I  shalL^ 

Q,  What  was  done  with  you  then? 

A*  They  took  me  down  stairs  befoire  them  salo  thc^ 
house  place. 

Q.  Were  you  going  to  put  on  anyAing  there  \ 

A.  Yes,  I  was  going  t6  sit  me  down  on  a  squab  to  put 
my  boots  on. 

CI.  Were  they  laced  boots  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  offered  to  lace  them,  they  told  me  that  if  I 
staid  to  lace  my  boots  he  would  blow  me  Arou{^« 

fi.  Who  said  that? 

A.  The  Captain. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  to  lace  thmil 

A.  No,  they  drove  me  out  of  the  bouse  brfore  them. 

Q.  Was  any  enquiry  made  of  you  when  you  got  out  of 
the  house  whether  you  had  any  arras  \ 

A.  Yes,  some  one  called  me  by  vOiy  simame  and  said^ 
^  Have  not  you  a  gun"— and  I  said,  *'  No,  I  have  iiot, 
nor  never  had*'* 

Q.  What  observation  was  made  to  you  upon  yoiir  say- 
ing you  had  not  a  gliii  ? 

^.  Tbiey  said  Y  tiiust  take  a  fdrk;  I  said,  ''I  cannot 
iindafork." 

^.  Did  you  take  anything  with  you  \ 

A.  No,  nothing  at  all. ' 

Q.  Where-did  they  take  you  to  ? 

A*  They  took  me  into  the  lane  out  of  the  yard  into  the 
high-road;  .  •     '     •    . 

^  Q.  What  did  you  obslerve  when  you  got  into  the  lane  ? 

A.  A  number  of  men  standing  in  ranks. 

Q.  What  soft  of  Iraiik  ?         - 

A*  They  stood  in  rank  two  deep. 

Q.  Had  tfaofse  ^en  wb^  stood  in  ranks  arms  i 

A.  Yes,  some  had  arms^  some  had  not. 

Q.  What  were  those  arms  they  hud  ?       .    . 

A.  Some  were  spikes^and  some  w^e  guns*. 
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a  What  was  done  ? 

if.  The  Captain  took  me  iJcmg  the  ranks  liU  be  came  to 
m  man  with  a  gun. 
Q.  He  put  you  to  that  man  with  d  gun  ? 
A*  Yes,  and  he  said  to  that  man,  **  take  this  mian  as  a 
prisoner.'* 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  else  to  him  t 
A*  "  And  if  he  offers  to  get  away  shoot  binu'^ 
Q.  Whil^  you  were  in  Pentridge4ane^  did  yotx  hear  any 
disturbance  at  any  other  houses  I 
Jl.  Yes,  along  the  road. 
Q.  Could  you  hear  what  they  were  doing  ? 
A.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  they  were 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  caliing  to  them  to  get  up* 
Q.  What  was  the  first  place  you  went  to^ 
4.  They  went  firom  there  to  Mr,  Storer's,  tbefe  they  halted. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Storer  taken  ? 
A.  Yes^ 

Q.  I  will  take  this  very  short— -did  s^ny  other  men  oom« 
up  after  that  ? 

A.  Yesj,  there  were  some  other  men  came  up  while  We 
stood  tnere. 

<2»  What  was  done  upon  those  other  mei^  coming  up ; 
did  the  Captain  say  anything  or  do  anything. 

A*  Yes,  the  Captain  said,  *^  if  there  hp  any  of  you  that 
have  been  in  the  volunteers  or  in  the  local  maUtia  step 
three  paces  forwiurds,*'  ; 

Q.  Did  any  ?tep  forwards  ? 
A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any, 
-    Q.  How  were  the  men  placed  th^n  1 
A.  Three  deep, 

Q.  Where  did  you  proceed  to  then  I 
A.  Pentridge, 
Q.  Where  to  at  Pentridge  ? 
A'  Pentridge  Tpwn-end. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  by  order  of  the  Captain  when 
you  got  to  Pentridge  Town-end  i 

A>  Yes,  he  enquired  for  a  loaded  gun  to  take  it  to  the 
plose  near  the  Meeting-honsct  -    - 
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Q,  What  was  don€  with  it  there  ?  ' 

ji.  The  gua  wa$  fired  to  give  them  a  signal  at  ^Uj 
terley.  ,, 

Q.  Do  you  reiu€!mber.  seeing  Qeofge  Weigl^tman  ^ 

Q.  Had  he  aqything  with  him  I 

4.  Yes,  1  saw  him  wilh  a  poney, 

Q.  Whose  poney  was  it  ?  . 

J.  Mr.  William  Booth's. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  directions  given  b|y  Bi;andreth  tq 
him? 

J.  Yes ;  he  said,  ^\  You  will  take  this  poqey  to  Notting- 
bam  Ectrest,  and  s^  how  they  are  going,  on ;  and  come 
back  and  meet  us  at  Langl^y-niiU,  tQ  l>ring  tidings,'^ 
which  was  done.  •  . 

a.  He  weat  off? 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  Was  there  any  mention  made  of  what  tUpe  ihey 
shottld  have  been  at  Nottingbaib  P. 

ji.  Yes. 

jQ.  What  was  that  2 

A.  The  Captain  said,  **  I  thought  Pentridge  \\rou1d  hav^ 
beer\  aU  ready^  and  it  is  the  worst  plae^,  w^  i:\aye  been  ^t ; 
we  should  hav^  been  at  Nottingham  by  three  o'clock."      , 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  i 

A.  We  went  from  thence,  to  Butterley-foi^dry., 

Q.  There  you  saw  Mr,  Goodwin  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  that,  because  Mi^*  Goodwin 
will  give  an  account  of  that — Where  clid  you  go  10  frpm 
the  Foundry? 

A.  We  went  from  the  furnace  oyer  the  Coke  Crpft. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Ripley  and  Codnorf, 

A.  Yes,  we  went  to  Ripley.  ; 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Ripley  ? 

A.  From  Ripley  we  went  on  the  Nottingham  rpad  ^pn^ 
Langley-mill. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Codnor  % 

A.  Yes. 
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;Q*  Did  jou-go^  to  .any  public  house  theipe  > 
^.  Yes;  a  house  called  the  Glass  ETouse.' 
Qr  Do  you  knpw  old  Isaac  JCiudlao)  ?  * 

J.  Yes,  

Q.  Was  he  there  ?  *  * 

A.  Y^, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  saying  anything  to  the  Cap  • 
tain  f  ' 

^^.  Yes;  when  the  men  were  going  into  the  hotise  he 
said, ''  some  man  must  stop'out  in  the  roidd^  or  the  biggest 
part  of  the  men  will  get  away."  ^ 

Q.  Did  anybody  stand  at  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  stood  ^t  the  doojf  the  whole  while.     *       •     ' 

Q,  Who  was  that  ?* 

A,  Old  Isaac  Ludlapi.  ... 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Prisoner,  WilliirtQ 
Turner^  W^  at  the  Glass  House  1 

waE*  Y  es* 

Q»  Hfid  yoi;  any  conversation  with  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

0,  What  was  U  ?. 

A.  I  asked  them,  ''Where  did  you  begin,  last  night r^ 
and  he  said,  *'  At  ten  9'cl6ck,  at  Wingfield." 

Q,  Doesryour  qiaster,  Pearson,  live  at  Wingfield  ?*' 

^.Yes.  ■      ..   .  . 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  question  about  your  master, 
^earspii? 

A,  Yes;  I  asked  him  if  they  called,  and  he  said,  '*  Ho,  . 
we  mean  to  call  upon  that .  beggar    when    we    come 
back/' 

•  •  •     •  * 

Q.  When  yqu  went  from  Codnor,  did  you  go  by  die 
bpuse  of  Mr.  Ste^land  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  party  halted  there  i 

j3i»  1  es. 

Q.  What  was  done  when  you  got  opposite  there  i 
.    A^  Inhere  were  some  men  went  into  Mr.Sterland's  yard : 
^ey  seemed  to  search  the  buildings  roundj,  and  they 
j^ought  pu^  sonie  men  and  some  fprkis. 
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Q.  Can  yea  tell  me  who  were  llie  men  who  weat  and 
brought  out  the  men  and  the  forks  } 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  William  Turner  and  Samuel  Hunt 
itmong  theoL 

Q.  Where  did  they  proceed  next  i    '      \ 

A*  We  proceeded  along  the  road  to  ICr.  Raynoi^s.^ 

Q.  Did  you  stop  theref 
^.Yes- 

CL  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Prisorier,  Turnery  at 
Raynor's? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  go  into  Ihe  house  the  first  man  that 
went  in. 

CL  Had  he  anything  with  him  then  ? 

A*  He  had  a  gun* 
.  Q.  Did  anybody  else  go  with  him  ? 

A.  There  were  several  went  in* 

Q.  After  those  persons  had  gone  in,  did  you  hear  a 
moise  and  disturbance  there  ? 

A*  I  heard  a  noise,  but  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  after  that  ?       . 

A*  He  came  o^it  in  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  called  for  the  Captain. 

Q»' Was  the  Captain  outside  then  ? 

A'  Yes,<  he  was  halted  in  the  road ;  he  said^  '^  Captain, 
he  will  not  go-^he  is  not  willing  to  go.'*. 

CL  What  said  the  Captain  to  tliat  ? 

A.  He  said,  '^  Shoot  him  then,  we  will  either  have  him 
dead  or  alive.*' 

Q.  What  did  Turner  do  then  ? 

A.  Turner  returned  into  the  house  again. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  he  came  out  again  ? 

A.  Perhaps  five  or  six  minutes  before  he  came  out  again* 

Q,  When  he  came  out  again  what  did  he  do  ? 

A.  He  called  to  the  Captain  to  come  to  him,  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  him. 
;   Q.  What  did  he  ^o  ? 

A*  They  talked  to  the  value  of  five  minutes  together  be* 
tween  the  road  and  the  house,  I  could  not  hear  what  tbej 
said,  then  they  returned  into  the  iiouse  both  together  again.. 
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<t;  Didyoficgo^oiifiMi^lheiitetO'I^  . 

Q.  You  haw  told  us  before  libat  George^' Weigbiiiiaii 
was  fleni  oa  to  V6tlbsf^mak»wehiami^ 

^»  Yes*  ..'.»•'-! 

•  (2*WheiryiMi|;o«tolJbff|g^7-4^ 
of  George  Weightmanf 

uf*  Yes« 

Q.  IMd  W«ij«fatmfin  ciM^ 

utf.  He  met  us^  some  of  the  meii  weot  louhditiile  rMd^or 
crossed  oyer  by  the  Mill,  a  shorter  W«j*^  .  .   .    / 

(2*  Tliere  you  met  them  agaia  i 

ji.  YeS|  against  the  tolUbilr,. 

d  Had  he  beea  at  Notdtagham  or  Ifaat  wiAy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  been^  he-  ^iame  -Uirovgh 
that  way. 

Q.  Didyoafaearbimsay  stn^tbingi*. 

A,,  Yes,  there  was  a  man  asked  him  how  they  #areegQing 
OD^  he  said  ''  they  are  going  on  very  well,-  the  Wdiers 
^re  all  in  the  biriacks,  mahsh  oi|  lay  lads',  is^fastas.^toa 
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CroBs-^xamined  bv  Mr.  Denman. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  jom,  where  did  you  firstgo  with 
them? 

^.  Peniridge-lane-end, 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  will  just  etskfafm  one  ^ther  iquestion— ** 
did  you  see  a  person  of  thename  of  Hole  there?. 

A*  Yes.  '    «  , 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  passed  when  Hole  was  goitig 
awayl 

Am  Yes. 

Q.  When  Hole  was  going  away  did  you :  hear  the  Pri« 
soner  say  anything  to  the  Captain  ? 

^.Yes. 

a  What  did  he  say?  .         . 
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A.  Hole  toMthe  Prisoner ''  I  wiU  not  atop  any  long^, 
I  will  go  hdjc\^  he  said  '^  if  you  go  backyoa  will  )>e8lio^" 
**  well/' Jie  said^^'  I  do  not  mind,  I  will  not  go 'Wy  further/' 
the  Prisoner  immediately  called  for  the  Captain,  and  said, 
here  is  a  man  going  back, 

Q.  What  did  the  Captain  do  upon  that  ?      r      ' 

A.  The  Captain  came  immediately  to  Henry  Hole. 

Mr.  Clarke.    Hole  has  told  us  what  passed  i 

Mr.  Denman*  He  told  Hole  that  iJF.  he  went  away  he 
would  be  shot. 

jx.  Xes* 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  W9S  it  that  Hole  did  go } 
.  A.  Perhaps  five  minutes.  '        ^     '• 

Q.  He  was  not  sl^ot? 

A.  No. 

Q.  And  he,  was  not  fired  at  1 

A.  No,  he  levelled  a  gun  to  fire  at  hin« 

Q.  Who  did? 

A.  The  Captain. 

Q.  And  he  was  prevented  by  some  of  the  party  fcom 
firing  it  off? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  first  joined  them  at  Fentridge*laae^ 
end^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  Pentridget 

A-  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  to  Butterley  ? 

A.  Yes. 
•  Q.  And  from  Butterley  to  Rifdey  I  think  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  Cod  nor  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  Glass  House  was  I 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Bacon  make  a  speech  I 

A.  No. 
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Q.  Did  yoii  96eubun®o  into  the  hoiuel > 

Q*  Did  you  s^e  wh^e  the  Prisoner  Turoer  wi^  at  thft 
/time? 

A.  Yes,  William  Turner  the  Prisoner  went  into  the 
parlour  where!  was.      <  ■  » 

(^.  Bacop  was  in  the  kitcb^p  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  the  wordahe ^d )  , 

./f.'No.   •     .   •     .  •  , 

Q.  From  Codnpryou  went  as  far  as  Langl^y^m*^!^?    . 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  that  you  left  the  party  I 

A.  Beyond  Eastwood*         . 

C^,  How  many  do,  you  think  the  pi^rty  consisted  of  when 
you  came  away  ? 

A.  There  were  not  a^  many  when  I  came  away  as  when 
I  went  to  the  party. 

Q.  {ioMf  ma^y  dp  yqu  think  there  wcr^  when  you  went 

A.  Nearly  pne  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  come  away  with  i  . 

A*  With  Henry  Hole  and  wqther  man,  we  g9t  away 

tpgether.  •        ..    . 

Mr.  John  Storer  sw^m. 

Examined  by  Mr^-Gurney. 

Qi.  You,  I  believe,  are  a  Farmer  residing  at  Pentridge? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Qn  the  night  of  Monday,  'he  9th  of  June,  were  you 
disturbed  by  auy  mob,  or  any  number  of  people  coming 
to  your  bouse  i  / 

^,Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  Aoout  pne  o'clock  in  t^  e  moming,  fis  I  thought. 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  appeared  to.  you  to  have 
^ome  ^oyour  hoi-e? 

A,  Twelve  oj^  fifteen., 


Q.  Did  they  come  quietly,  or  otherwise?  ' 

j|.  No,  I  was  awakened  by  the  dog's  barking  6pA,  tad 
I  went  to  the  window.         - 

Q,  There  you  saw  the  people  you  have  mentioned  i 

jj»  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  demand  i    ^' 

A*  There  were  a  number  of  giins  and  pikes'  pointed  di* 
fcctly  at  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  yoti? 

^. ''  Damn  your  eyes,  you  must  go  with  us  instantly.** 

Q.  Was  that  said  l^one  or  Wore' than  one  i 

A.  It  was  said  by  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar^  William 
Turner. 

Q.  Did  yon  agree  to  go,  or  refuse  ? 

Ji  I  asked  if  these  was  no  excuse,  and  they  sifud  no*. 

Q.  Who  answered  you  ? 

>/;  W-illiaicn  Turner  ^sWler^d  lilc^ 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  there  were  several  kt  oiir  house  liable  to  go,, 
and  he  said  if  I  did  not  go  and  take  a  gun  instantly;  they 
would  break  into  the  house  immediatefy,  and  shoot  me 
and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  i  '" 

A,  He  said  that  the  Captain  had  just  shot  Hepworth's 
man — ^all  must  go,  or  be  shot. 

Q.  At  this  time  wer^  you  dressed  or  undressed  t 

A.  Undressed. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  the  window  to  dress  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  I  told  him,  if  he  would  giv&me  ii  little  time,  I 
would  go*  V 

Q.  Whut  was  it  that  induced  you  to  say  to  him  that  yoa 

would  go?  :      ^  .     .    , 

A.  I  thought  I  must  be  shot. 

(2.  Did  you  then  begin  dressing  yourself  ? 

A.  Yes.  '•->•• 

Q.  While  yod  weref  dressing  yourself,  was  anything 
more  md  to  you  by  any  of  the' party '?^ '*^'    ' 

A.  They  called  to  me,  and  told  me  to  make  liaste^  of 
they  would  make  me  so  that  1  could  loot  go. 
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<L  lliat  thejr  vqiildhwt  yon  I 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tkess  yoonelf  wA  go  xmt,.  and  take  jxmt 

giin  with  yoai     '  ' 

^.  Yes,  immediately. 

Q4  Was  any  qaesiion  put  to  you  by  either  of  the  party 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  your  gun  } 

A.  They  asked  me  if  it  was  loaded,  I  told  them  it  was 
not. 

Q.  When  you  say  they,  whom  do  you  mean? 

A.  I  cannot  saj^^I  do  hot  know* 

Q.  Was  that  aaidin  a  whbper,  or  loud  I 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  others  that  were  there 
heard  it«  ^         ^. 

CU  What  question  was  then  asked  you  i 

A.  They  asked -me  if  I  bad  got  ai^  >tkBt  and  powder ;  I 
told  them  I  had.  got  a  little  shot^  but  no  powdei; 

Q,  What  rep^  was  made  tothat  ?! 

A.  They  said  it  would  not  mean  they  should  have  plenty 
of  powder  iai'a  short  tuBue*^ 

U.  Did  they  say  unythmg'ebetbqr  should  bave?  ' 

A*  No,  nothing  particular. 

Q'  What  became  of  yon  then  t 

A*  When  I  got  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  lane,  7  told 
them  I  had  been  very  unwell  the  day  before,  and  was  toosi 
fit  to  go.  .1  •  t 

Q.  What  did  they  say  upon  that  ?    . 

A.  I  ^d:I  coukLnpteatry  tbe  gun  any  fufther ;  they 
Mid  it  most  go  with  the  baggage. 

4.  Did  you  upon  that  ask  iwheie  the  baggage  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  said  they  had  not  any  thta,  bat  they  should 
have. 

Q.  Did  they  add  anything  to  that>  as  the  mason  why 
they  shoald  sOiMibJtve  baggage  f  t*     / 

A.  No ;  they  expressed  great  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Captain,  atid  the  party  from  the  Laae*end  2  we  wait- 
ed I  think  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  Captaid  and 
hif  party  came  op*.        . 
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Q.  Before  the  Captiun  came  up,  did  yon  ask  iheni' where 
they  were  going  to  ?       - 

J.  They  said  they  weie  going  to  Nottiagbam ;  that  they 
were  coming  all  roads  ^  that  it  was  a  general  rising ;  that 
twenty  five  or  thirty  thousand  were  coming  from  Sheffield  ; 
that  there  would  be  several  hundred  thonsand  assembled 
that  day ;  that  liberly  would  be  gained^  and  an  end  to 
tyranny. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  persons  by  whom  all  this  was 
said  ?  ■  ' 

^.  They  stood  all  of  a  bbdy,  I  cannot  say  who  it  was. 

Q.  Was  William  Turner  one  of  that  body  I 

du«    JL  eS^  4 

Q.  Was  he  armed  ? 

A^  Yes,  he  h&d  a  gun» 

Q.  Do  you  remember  imy  other  in  that  body  i 

A.  Yes^  there  was  Isaac  LudlMU  and  William  Barken 

Q.  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  or  the  younger  i 

A.  The  elder. 

Q.  Was  it  stated  where  the  CSaptain  then  wast 

A»  They  said  he  was  at  the  Lane-end,  and  would  soon 
come  up. 

Q.  That  is  PentridgeJiin&«nd. 

A.  Yes. 
.    CL  .Did  he  come  up  ? 

A^  Yes,  he  came  up  with  the  other  body  of  men. 

Q.  What  size  do  you  think  that  other  body  was  1 

A.  When  they  were  all  to^ether^  I  thought  aboiut  one 
hundred. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? 
.    A»  The  greatest  part.  ,     . 

Q.  With  what? 

A.  Guns  and  pikes, 

Q.  By  pikes  do  you  mean  such  as  those  1 

.u.  xes. 

Q«  What  was  done  with  the  men  when  they  were  all 
assembled?.    ..  ^ 

A.  The  Captain  ordered  them  to  fall  in  tbree  deep;^  the 
guns  in  front 
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jQ.  Who -wu  dwt  Caiptaia.1    :   .    •  <      7 

A*  Jeremiah  Brandreth.  '.  [ 

Q.  What  more  did  Brandreth  saj  beftides  orderfng  the 
men  to  fall  in  f  :':..•    .•  j  ., 

jii  He  ordered  them  to  fall  in,  and  he  held .  a  cotfisalta^ 
tion  with  the  principal  men,  land  «aid  he  would  appoint 
the  principal  officers  ? 
*  Q.  Who  werethe  principal  men  i  '- 

A.  A  man  whom  they  called  Lieutenant  Turher^T  heard 
afterwards  his  tiatne  was  Manchester  Turner-^the/  called 
him  Lieutenant,,        :  .1  .     i         /  ,    » 

Q.  Whom  else  did  he  consult  withi   ^  ' 
.     A^  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  and  William  Turner. 

Q.  After  consulting  with  them,  what  did  he  saj  ? 

Ai  He  said  it  would  be  best  to  appoint  noo'-ceaimis- 
sioned  Officers ;  he  then  asked  if  there  were  ady  men  that 
could' do  the  duty,  or  had  been  iK  the  Ldcal  Militia. 
'    Q.  Did  ajiy  turn  out  upon  that  ?    . 

jif.  There  were  some  turned  out;  there  was  an  ordeir 
given  to  them  that  could  do  it  to « turn  out,  and  they 
should  be  appointed,  and  have  the  ciare  of  a  number  of  men. 

Q.  Did  any  furnput?  " 

A,  I  have  no  doubt  some  did  \  some  appeared  to  turn 
out,  I  stood  still. 
'    CL  W^e  the  men  then  formed  in  rank  ? 

A.  They  were  formed  three  deep. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  ? 

A.  We  were  then  ordefed  to  mard>. . 

Q  By  whom  ?  ^ 

A.  By  the  Captai)^;  them  was.  first  an 'fMlvatice  and  a 
'  rear  guard  a|>pointed;-  and  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder  com- 
manded the  rear  guard.  .  '1  .     . 

Q.  Who  marched  at  the  head?  ^    * 
'    ^.  I  do  not  know.  n    • 

Q.  How  did  IVilliam  Tumei:  march,  did  be  march  in 
the  ranks  or  out  of  the  ranks  I . 
i    At  He  was  but  of  the  ranks* 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  mar6]>?  > 

A^  Up  the  lane  towigrds  Pentridge  ? 
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teetodt 
<L.  Wliat  ivas  taku  from  thaft  t 
Q.  Any  men  taksa  altol  < 

^*  y  €s* 

Q.  While  you  xm»  ^t^  BetHaitft  iUd  My  ibiag  ccoa 

mpectiiig  yonnelf  ? 

^^  Yes;  I  feigned  myself  in  when  I  got  to  the  bottom 

of  Pentridge^  and  told  them  I  eoidd  not  go  eqr  forttow 

Q  Upon  that  ilrhatwa*  done/ 
J.  The  Captiiiiicame  ap  I 

Q.  That  is  Bnmdretb  I 

J.  Yesj  and  md  I  mast  g<Hr-that  theyi  weold  sdl  do  in 
tba^  way ;  some.said./'  damn  him,  shoot  him ;"  some  said 
^<  run  a  pi|^e.thiroi^h>him  C  they  then  appointed  two  men 
to  take  hold  of  eadh  aim^^and  ^ey  led  me  iip  Pentridg^ 
in  that  w^y,  in  the  midst  of  thewbody  of  mgi# 

Q.  Did  jo|i  sttU  .pretend  to  .be  ^iU  ? 

«A  •  .X  es« 

Q.  Upon  that  what  did  they  do  for  yoi^j 

;   j<.:Tbey  hd4  me^viH  )hoae:tw0'.meii^ttd4 

Q.  What  did  they  do  for  yon  next  i 

J.  I  went  with  ijiem  allj.the  way.iip..Fen)br«dge  a  cmi« 
siderable  time. 

Q.  Was  a  poney  got  for  you  I, 

J.  Mr.  Booth!!s  poney^^as  ietab^  ^opt^  t 

Q.  Were  you  put  upon  it  If 
.  ^.Yes;rIdidAo(stop>onaiiy.timi9n^i.* 

Q.  YouxConiiMiedyomt^ fix&meii qf  iIl«Mi<t#  ^ 

ji.  Yes,  and  slipped  off. 

Q.  What  passed  then!   * 

^.  They  then  brought  the  Captain>)ie  jsqr«»  .^'danm 
him,  ,put  -^  pikethroi^  biml;^^  and  Ij  saidy  :f'  it  is  no  use 
taking  me  in  this  way,  you  had.better  shtiotLme,jind  :ithesi 
you  will  be  safe  of  me  ;*^  he:«aidr ;f  ^  damniiim>  leare  him 
we  ean  do  without  one•'^ 

Q.  Then  you  wcxt  allowedite  dejMcli  :  t-. 
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A>  He  ordered  the  Ih^li  to  fkt^  al>out  16  pie  rtglt  and 
Atarch,  taitd  Ibey  left  toe. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  in  all  that  you  went } 

J.  Not  quite  a  mile  ;  I  think  more  than  three  qii&rt^d. 

CWas  William  Turner  With  thefci  throughout  tlie 
whole  of  that  dbtance  i 

A.  I  saw  him  frequently. 

a  Hd^  long  were  you  with  iJieih  ? 

A'  More  than  two  hours ;  I  saw  him  actually  empldVed  ia 
Pentridge,  going  with  different  parties  to  ditferent'  ho'use- 
doors^  and  threatening  to  break  them  open. 

Q.  After  yott  had  quitted  the  party,  ditf  jfon  ^o  to  ^e 
house  of  William  Weightman. 

A.  I  went  to  the  house  of  Willliaih  Booth. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  WilEa^  WeighCmaii  I 

A.  Yes;  we  did, 

Q.  Did  you  see  Weightman  there  ? 

A.  While  we  were  in  Mr.  BoothV  hotls^,  William 
Weightman  came  in. 

Q.  How  near  Was  the  patty  y6ii'  had  got  aWay  from  at 
that  time  i 

A*  They  were  just  gone. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Weightman  in  the  party  ?- 
^.  No ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  any  thing  Which  Willittni  Wei^t* 
man  said  to  you  at  Mr.  Booth's^  but  did  you  see  him  at 
his  own  house  F 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  thele ' . 

A.  I  saw  a  bag  of  bullets. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  give  informtftion  16  ntnf  person 
respecting  those  bullets  I 

A.  I  went  with  Mr.  Booth  down  to-the  coiMabkli^  t^i, 
Wliabed  him  to  go  with  us.         . 

QL  Did  you  go  back  to  WiUiiam  Weighf»iftli'^  \SiOt^tx/ 
lay  hdd  of  the  bullets  f 

2f ;  Yes  ;  to  stop  themi 

Q,  When  you  came  back  to  Weightman's'  hoMQ  Wiflf^ 
Weightman  gone^  and  were  the  bullets  gone  i 

rf 
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A.  His  wife  held  the  door  in  her  hand. 

Q.  Do  not  tell  me  what  she  said,— did  you  find  the 

buUeU  ? 

^•No. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  into  the  house  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation you  had  received  \ 

A.  No ;  we  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Thomas  Weightman  of  the  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

0«  How  was  he  armedf 

A.  He  had  a  pike. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Joseph  Weightman,  Jun.  \ 

A.  Yes  ;   he  had  a  pike. 

Q.  Manchester  Turner  ? 

A-  He  had  a  sword. 

Q.  Did  you  see  William  Ludlamt 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  had  he? 
'  idF.  A  pike. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Samuel  Hunt  among  them  l 

jB.  jk  es. 

a.  What  had  he? 

jf .  A  pike. 

Q.  Joseph  Toi^am  f 

A.  Yes ;  he  had  a  pike. 

Q.  Alexander  Johnson  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  was  there  ;  he  had  a  pike. 

Q.  Did  you  see  James  Taylor  1 

A.  Yes  ;  he  had  a  pike. 

Q.  Joseph  Taylor. 

A*  He  had  a  gun,  I  think. 

Q.  WUUam  Barker. 

A.  He  had  a  pike. 

Q.  What  number  did  they  consist  of  when  they  marched 

•Hway  from  you  ? 

A*  I  think  about  a  hundred^  they  got  some  men  out  of 
Pentridge,  but  during  the  time  I  was  with  them  a  grea^ 
many  ran  away. 
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■ 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cross* 

Q.  Had  you  known  the  Prisonerj  William  Turncirj  btlore 
that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  his  person  i 

A.  Not  the  least.  , 

Q.  You  were  not  exanvined  before  I  believe  I 

A.  No. 

QL  Where  were  you— were  you  in  Derby  last  Thundar 
and  Friday? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  George  (joodtDtnt  sworn. 

■  • 

Examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

CL  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  managing  clerks  at  the 
Butterley*works  ? 

A.  I  am; 

Q.  In  the  month  of  June  lastj  about  how  many  xixtn  Were 
employed  at  those  works  f 

A.  About  six  or  seven  hundred  in  the  employ  of  the 
Butterley  Company  ? 

Q.  In  consequence  of  what  you  beard  and  observed  in 
the  course  of  |the  9th  of  June,  were  any  special  constables 
sworn  in  on  that  day  f 

A.  They  Were  sworn  in  on  Saturday  the  ^th« 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  in  as  one  of  those  constables  I 

A.  I  was. 

Q,  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  information  you  had 
received,  arm  any  of  your  men  on  the  gth, 

A.  We  did. 

Ct.  Did  you  take  the  direction  and  command  of  them  ? 

A.  Partly-^Mr.  Jessop  was  with  me. 

Q.  Where  were  the  men  ? 

A.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  at  Ripley  ? 

Q.  Were  you  at  Ripley  yourself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Till  what  time  did  you  remain  at  Ripley? 

A.  TiU  da}  -light  on  the  morning  of  the  lOUi. 

rfs 
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Q.  While  there,  did  vou  hear  any  noises  of  any  descrip* 
tioQ  ? 

A.idi4. 

Q,  Of  whs^t  description  ? 

A.  Gans  firing,  and  horns  sounding. 

Q.  Where  did  -they  fippear  to  be  ^ 

A.  At  Pentridge^  and  Pentridge-lane-ead. 

Q.  At  break  of  day  yoo  returned  to  the  woifcs  I 

ii^Wedid. 
*  43;  After  you  xetiuned  to  the  woifcs  did  you  see  Oeerge 
Weightman  i 

A.  I  did* 

Q.  Tell  uSf  as  nearly  as  you  can^  at  ifh^f.  hour  ? 

A.  A  little  after  three  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  he  qn  jfopt^  ox  on  horseb^ol^  i 

A.  On  horseback. 

Q.  Which  way  was  he  going} 

A.  He  was  going  on  the  way  from  Pentridge  ^o  I^ot- 
tinsham. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

y^.  I  did ;  I  called  to  l^im  to  Sitop. 

Q.  Did  he  stop* 

A-  He  d^d  not ;  be  just  looked  back  and  rode  on. 

^.  Shortly  afrer  he  had  passe^  did  you  s^e  any  meo^ 
towards  Pentridge  i 

A.  I  did :  a  bpdy  of  about  an  hundred  men^  i^a^i^hijag 
on  the  roa4  from  Pentridge  to  Butterley. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? 

ji.  Armed.  ^ 

Q.  How  were  they  marching  \ 

A.  In  regular  order  like  a  body  of  soldiers, 

jQ.  In  pn^  or  two  lines  ? 

A,  They  were  two  abreast  in  column^ 

Q.  What  did  you  do  upon  that? 

A.  They  marched  up  in  front  of  the  house ;  tli^  doors 
of  the  iron-works  were  closed ;  they  marched  up  to  t^e 
doors^  and  the  Captain  knocked  at  the  gates. 

42.  Were  ypu  inside  the  works  at  that  time  ? 

A*  Noj  I  \yas  not. 
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J.  At  the  door  of  the  office  he  first  halted  t6tf  iatif  ''To 
tW  fight  fece,  ffottt^" 

Q,  Upon  that  order  did  they  front  ttife  6ffl(k!'? 

i*.  They  did.  • 

Q.  The  office  tfh^  Wasi  tty  their  teft  ? 

*4,  Yes. 

Q:  Before  Afej^ihttdd  that  moVfenieiit'  tWe  dfflbe  tifer  to 
tHdr' right?  »*^ 

J.  Yes. 

•®.  Aft^i*  H^  had*  dottfc  this  y6tf  ^  hd  lAidckedit  At 

^.  Yes.  I  asked  him,  "  What  do  you  ^^ift^^UsH^  i§^ 
your  obj ect  here  ?''  he>feWi'''  We  vhrtttf  yotji'  Eh^tH" 

Q.  Was  this  through  the  gate,  or  did  yotf  odfti#(HitW 
ttt^6fflfc6? 

A.  I  was  outside  of  the  office^^^the^  cJ«fee'ft«es^ 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  told  theni  th^  shoiilff  nW^HftVe  ottfe  df  thferii;'tliilt 
there  were  too  many  already,  without  they  ^Ir^g^rfg-for 
a  better  purpose; 

Q.  Did  they  return  any  aifeU^  tlP  tKstt'^? 

A.  No,  they,  did  not. 

Q.  What  more  passed  ? 

J.  I  told  them  to  disperse  ;>  thtiv  thqr  rtri^hr  d^eUd 
ujion*  it  the  law  Would  b6  tod''stkx)iifg'  f<it  tbetrt ;  tbat'thfey 
y90F0  gc^ing  Willi  ha(k»rs'  abdut  tbtir*  nefckfe^}'  tlhrt"  theyr 
would  be  hanged, 

Qi  ©Id  yoU's^  ih  the  party  aftiy  Whwo  yiDdkhew  ?' 

^.  I  saw  Isaac  Ludlam  the  elder.    Jamais 'Tayier,'  aivft' 
Isaac  Moore;  and  a  gteat*  mfatty  athevs^  that'*  I  knew  by 
sight;  but  1  should  ndtlik^  to  sWediT  tO' thenr. 

Q.  Did  you  speiafk  tolsadk;  Ludifttfff' 

J[.l  said,  "  ©odd  God  !  Isb^C^,  What  doyt)ir  dfo^  hii^ 
upon  such  an  errand  as  this  ?    Go  home ;  yoii  bteiTvb^gcft^'aF^ 
halter  about  your  neck ;  you  will  be  hanged," 

Q(  Whal  answer  did'h^  mike' to  that  f 

A,  He  said,  '*  I  cannot  go  back;  I  am  as  bad^arl  canr* 
Ibe ;  I  xilWil>||>' <»("    I|^a|^ti|«^  eiNMdKD^ 
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Q.  You  had  men  in  the  office  at  diat  time  armed  f 

jlWehad, 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  or  give  any  advice  to 
these  persons  as  to  the  office  1 

A.  When  we  saw  the  rebels  approaching,  we  ordered 
them  to  retire  into  the  office  and  defend  themselves 
there* 

Q,  To  Isaac  Ludlam  or  the  two  other  porsons  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned,  did  y«ai  tell  anything  about 
the  office  f 

A.  When  I  told  Isaac  Ludlam  to  go  home  and  leave 
them,  I  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed  him  to- 
wards the  office. 

Q.  Could  he  have  gone  into  the  office  ? 

A^  He  might 

Q,  Did  you  do  that  to  either  of  the  other  men  whose 
names  yo^  have  mentioned  f 

A,  To  both  of  them. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  go  into  the  office? 

A*  Neither  of  those. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  party  go  into  the  offiqc}^ 

A»  Three  went  into  the  office* 

Q.  They  remained  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  then  took  place  i 

A.  After  a  short  pause,  in  which  the  two  parties  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  the  Ci^ptain  gave  the  word  marcb^ 
and  took  the  men  away, 

Q.  Did  they  proceed  towards  Nottingham  ojr  in  the 
other  direction  i 

A'  They  proceeded  towards  Ripley* 

Q.  That  is  upon  the  road  to  Nottingham  I 

A^  Yes,  it  is  the  regular  road  to  Nottingham* 

Q.  When  you  ge(  tp  Ripley^  th^rq  is  «^  regular  road  to 
Nottingham  ?< 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  After  they  were  gone,  did  you  perceive  any  other 
party  coming  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  wa3  another  body  canfte  shortly  aftei:«  . 
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Q.  Of  how  many  did  that  body  consist  f 

A.  Perhaps  about  forty^  bat  they  did  not  come  neap 
to  us; 

Q.  Were  they  near  enough  for  you  to  see  whether  they 
were  armed  I 

A.  Yes,  many  of  them  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  first  party  i 

A.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  they  go  on  towards  Nottingham. 

A.  They  did- 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  party  besides  those  two  ? 

A.  No  considerable  body. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  party  going  in  the  same  di* 
rection  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  William 
Weightmau  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  second  party  had 
passed  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour,  perhaps  not  quit^  so  much. 

Q.  Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback  \ 

A.  He  was  on  horseback ;  there  was  a  young  m|ia 
named  William  Taylor  along  with  him.  I  stopped  him  by 
laying  hold  of  bis  bridle,  and  told  him  he  should  not  go, 

Q.  Did  you  take  anything  from  him  f 

A^  Yes,  I  took  a  bag  of  bullets  from  him. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  bag  of  bullets  here  ? 

A.  I  have.  Xp^oducing  it) 

CL  Where  did  he  carry  that  bag  of  bullets  ? 

A'  Upon  the  horse. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  when  you  first  took  hold  of  him  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  they  were  on  the  off-side  of  tht 
horse ;  when  he  turned  the  horse  round  then  I  saw  them 
and  took  them. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  weight  of  bullets  were  there  f 

jtf.  About  eighty-four. 

Q.  Are  they  made  for  different  bores  f 

A.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  sizes. 


Q.  Con  you  tfl|  m  wbat  ^^^lber  of  buQ^t^i  tjieire^net 
.  ^  |.9ba]ul4  thinly  there  woul4  be  fiom  one  th^maiid 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  bullets ;  I  should  think  thqp 
^^  PQt  ^Q«^e  «m  oi^qce  e^pb. 

Q.  Wa3  there  anything  else  in  the  bag  ? 

^,.Tbe*e  «rp  ^icks  qi  ^pmetbiftg  ta  piakc  c^rMvdges, 
moulds  for  cartridges. 

Q.Was  there  any  pajj^  iu  %  b^g  tQ  mai^  car* 
tridges  ? 

j1.  Yes,  there  were. 

Q.  There  were  the  b«Uet3|.tba  w>HUaj.w4  tbe  W^X  ^Q 
make  cartridges  i 

jI*  yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  moulds  ?  (producing  them} 

A*  Yes. 

H/k.  Sferj^fLni  Cofl^^*  IjHi^j  oce  of;  tb^e  ^feii^t  sUe^ 
my  Lord. 

Cross^xamined^  by  Mr.  Cross. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  a$  a  special  copstablei 

J.  I  W.34. 

Q.  And  Martin  and  Anbury  ailsiQ  t 

(3,  Th^  we??  f woro  in.^t  t)v5  sw^  ^^  wiib  ygm  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  two  ippi^  tha^  Ko^  ^beic  djaty  vfiry,  well 
in  that  capacity  1 

A.  i  am  notaw^tjce  th?.t  they  h^d  a^y  paxticnjajr  .direcr 
tions  upon  their  duty,  they  were.^wonx  in  a^t  the  i^pfirvof 
?he  moment, .  it  being  conceived  tberie  was^  ^reat  da^igeri 
there  were  no  directions  given  to  them  I  bdi^ve* 

Mt-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley. 

((^.  lyiy  friend  bag  asked^  you  about  ypur  being  ^wo^rq  ijot . 

as  special  constable,  why  were  you  sworn  in  1^  *E!!^C¥4 

^onstahje.?, 
A.  Because  we  were  apprehensive.  q£  a  dist^r,ba^2^A 
Q.  Were  there  suf h,  s;ymgj;pflii  ^.tft  yjLduce,y/wn,tji>  f!^ 

that?  ;  \ 
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A.  We  concaved  there  was  every  i^mptom  of  ii^  tiiere 
appeared  to  be  a  ferment  in  the  neighbourboodt 

Mr.  Denman.  If  theve  are  any  facta  from  wUish  Mr. 
Qoodwia  can  state  that^he  may,  but:  w6  cannot  take^his 
Inference* 

Mr.  Justice  Abbott^^  The  fact  ia  matertal>  and  that  hi 
proved. 

Mr.De»mm.  It  may  be  the^  merest  hearsay  in  the 
world,  it  may  be  from  what  his  wife  said. 

Mr.  Jmtw  Dalhu.  It  is  hardly  wortb  while  ddbating^ 
it,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Att/9m^  GemmL    No,  my  X^ord^  %  ihkih  not. 


Ifr.  George  Maymv  smarm 

^^mimd  by  Mr.  Rofmldsk 

Q.  Weneryoa*  afimnepia  the  parish  of  HeaHor  kir  dki^ 
county  of  Derby  in  the  month  of  Jun«  lasllt 

A.  Yes. 

(^  Weie  ji9^  Kviti^  at;  the  boose  of  yoar^  ftitfaerV 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Early  in  the  monung  of  Tuesday  the-lOtb  of  Jme 
did>  aQjT'  BQ«soa»  e0O»r  i»  your  house  2 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  house  situate  ncoo  Ike  tampike^  mu^  fnto 
l[^oid«ior  toi  ]K<»litmgham!  3 

4.  Yes* 

Q.  What  number  of  persons  came  ? 

4- 1  think  abmtfimr. himdoed^  a» nearly  a» I  eaii ed- 
culate. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  not  ? 

Jk*  ^esf^  titoyhndi  di&reat  weapons^  gans  ttadfpiyes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Prisoner  at  the^  bar^  do  yov^  kn^ 
hjpi.? 

Jf.  Yes,  I  saw  him,  he  was  the  firsts  that>etit«redk 

Q.  Where  were  yx)a<wdieQ  you^firMsaw  him? 

A.  I  stood  in  my  father^s^door-steadi 

Q..')^  sayh&waBttilrer'fitet'thatentQitf^^ 
vl.Yes.  - 
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CL  Had  he  anything  with  him  when  he  came  in  ? 

ji.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  with  that  gnn  i 

A,  He  presented  his  gun  at  me,  and  with  an  oath  said 
**  damn  your  eyes  turn  out,"  I  stepped  backwards  and  said 
^  no,  I  shall  not  turn  out/'  he  then  followed  me  up  and 
said  '^  you  won't,  will  you,"  I  said  "  no,  I  won't." 

QLs  You  say  he  presented  the  gun  to  you,  did  he  do  any- 
thing else  than  present  it  ? 

A^  After  speaking  to  me  twice  he  then  cocked  \u 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A.  He  insisted  upon  my  turning  out  and  joining  their 
party. 

Q.  You  say  he  cocked  his  gun,  did  he  say  anything 
about  what  had  been  done  anywhere. 

A.  He  desired  me  to  remember  diat  they  had  shot  one 
ilian>  and  that  I  should  share  the  same  fate  for  my  stupidity 
if  I.  did  not  turn  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  told  him  I  should  not  go,  I  kept  retreating  towards 
the  house* 

Q.  What  did  he  do  as  you  retreated  ? 

A^  He  jobbed  the  gun  into  my  side  several  times,  and 
insisted  upon  my  turning  out. 
.  QL  Where  were  you  at  this  time  \ 

A-  When  I  got  about  the  middle  of  the  house  door  he 
repeated  ^*  damn  your  eyes,  if  you  stir  another  foot  I  will 
blow  it  at  you." 

Q.  Had  you  a  gun  in  the  room  where  you  were  \ 

A*  Yes, 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A-  It  was  up  on  one  of  the  joists  at  the  top  of  the  house* 

Q.  Did  any  body  touch  it  ? 

A.  The  Prisoner  took  it  down,  he  said  "you  have  got  a 
gun  I  see,  we  must  have  this*'* 

Q.  Was  it  taken  down>  and  by  whom  \ 

A'  By  the  Prisoner. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  with  it.  when  he  took  it  down  } 

A.  He  charged  it  with  several  others. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  several  others  charged  their  guntf 

A*  Several  other  pieces  were  charged  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  This  being  done,  what  was  next. said  or  done  1 

A^  The  next  that  was  done5  he  turned  round  to  rae  after 
he  had  charged  the  gun  and  said  *^  you  must  go  aiong 
with  us." 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer,  and  what  ? 

A- 1  told  them  I  should  not  go  (  before  I  left  my  own 
house  I  must  know  on  what  business  they  were  going. 

€L  Did  anybody  tell  you  on  what  business  ? 

A.  The  Prisoner  told  me  they  were  going  to  wipe  off 
the  National  Debt. 

Q^  Did  he  say  anything  more  I 

A,  That  they  would  wipe  off  the  National  Debt,  and 
begin  again  1 

Q*  Did  they  say  whepe  they  were  going  t 

A*  That  they  were  marching  upon  Nottingham, 

Q.  Who  said  that  ? 

A*  The  Prisoner, 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  the  time  ? 

A.  They  mentioned  that  they  had  half  an  hour  to  spare^ 
and  they  would  halt  at  our  house« 

•  Q.  Who  said  so  ^ 

A.  The  Prisoner • 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  ? 

A»  I  cannot  exactly  say — ^more  than  half  an  houn 

Q.  How  many  persons  do  you  think  urere  in  your  house  i 

A*  That  I  cannot  tell. 

Q*  About  how  many  ? 

A.  I  should  think  there  were  nearly  fifty  in  the  houiK- 
place,  the  parlour,  and  the  kitchen. 

Q,  Was  there  a  servant  of  the  name  of  James  Raynor 
you  had  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  ? 

it.  At  the  time  the  Prisoner  entered  be  was  at  breakfast 
in^the  kitchen. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  at  last  1  . 

A.Th^y  took  him  along  with  them,  and  also  killed^  a 
dj^g  we  had. 
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...  Crjo$s^xammdby.Mr.T)enma$u 

Q.  I  thmU  i^  irm  mcalionedv  dioiigb  note  by  ]/««htifj 
thsil jro«r  faadl  foidyoit  wooM  rstfatfr  lose  your  kfe  tbUn'go 
alMg  mdb  tlsoie  pemdtirF«^chie  ofi  tbe  w^iiMswttieitti^ii^ 
ed  that. 

^.Yes.  • 

CL  After  ail,  ycRi<didl  vnt  gc  witii  thdm  ? 

^.  Noi 

Q.  And  I  belkra  yoiv  cmne  to  no  hatm;^  eabcept^tKfe  I'oiss 
cM  a  dog>  and  tbe  eonmiaipfiett  of  som^  beer  and  aid  f 

i4«  A  few  pitch-forks 

Q.  This  conversation  btfti^eoi  jon^  and^  Tomer  la&ted'  a 

A.  More  than  half  an  hpur  ? 

Q.  The  conyedrantioii  in  wfaicli  te  #m  mchMMrbiyiidg  lo 
persuade jrou}  tot^yoixk  tbeni'must^ barftlasted  aeonsUterable 
time? 

J*  Sometime  it  was— I  cannot  tell  ho«r  longi 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  aftnr  speaking  to  you  twice;' he* cockdd 
hi» gm ;  am  jooiqaifee suift  of  liiat ?-n-«did< hesiiy  be i^oidd 
cock  it  ? 

A.  I  am  quite  sore  that  he  took  it  downfrom  his  shoiil'* 
^er  and  cocked  it. 

Q«  Did  you  see  it  in  that  state  after  i|  was  ooc^ed^? 

A.Xea 

^  Hai9«  tiie  gdodnetts^tiid  tell  me^^updtr  your  oatbi  siid^I 
am  sure  you  will  tell  me  fairly ^  at  the  tiill04|(f  jobbed  your 
side  was  it  cocked  1 

jtL  To  the  bestoF>niy  bedief  it  waei 

Q.  How  soon  after  wasnt?* 

^<  It*  watf  immediately'  s^t^: 

Q.  There  were  things  said  between  \ 

A,  A  few  things. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  uncocked'agaiitf*? 
Al  I^beKet^  if  ile^hsr'w^9'i]»(M<^bed^' 

Q;  Did  you  see  it  at  the  time  i 

A.  I  saw  it  immediately  befoie. 

€«  Alt^iiiextimei^  j<^tt«dUt^  ^giO^xmytMi  sMM 


A.  I  really  dmnot  s^  further  thaji  I  bavis  apon  that. 

Q.  You  tfamk  there  were  as  many  as  four  hundred  ? 

A*  To  ^e  4)est  of  my  belief  there  weve.        ^ 
.  a.  lApvT  mmay  eame  into  your  *hoase  i 

^.  Fifty. 

Q.  The  tMt  tMMiiiied  otttieHde  f 

yf  •  They  were  plundering  the  plaeei  of  forks,  end  «o  on. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  Prisoner  before  ^ 

^.  No. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  before  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  had  seen  him,  hot  not  personally  to  know 
binu 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  him  before  ibt  Hs^m 
tratef 

^,  I  m^  hm  M^  g%^  imh  viwpy  «mq  tftar* 

Q.  How  soon  after  ? 

A*  Several  weeks  had  passed. 

Q.  Was  xh^m.^  ligbt  in  jiwr  hqm^  f 

,  ^.  Yh,  it  >v^iq«li*ie  ]j^\. 
Q.  There  were  several  persons  there  ?  .   ; .  ♦ 

Q*  All  trampling  about,  and  very  t^isy  J 

A.  Yes. 

4-  Aim}  W^y  of  tl^em  lu^og  violent  }90gU3g|S| 

uJ^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  servant  wh9  w^t  with 
them  ? 

A.  James  Raynor* 

Q.  How  soon  did  he  retoni  i 

A*  He  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half  away,  to  t)i^  b^st 
of  n^  r^in£(mbj;aAfie. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  morning  was  this  they  wtei^t  9it 
your  hou^e  i 

Q.  He  came  back  then  about  eight  or  nine  ? 
A.  I  suppose  thene9.bqu(9.. 
Q.  Did  he  come  alone,  or  others  mUx  hw  i 
A.  He  came  alone. 
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tte-^amined  hy  Mr.  Reynoldi. 

0.  What  sort  of  fprks  did  tbey  take  with  theia^ 
A.  There  were  three  or  four  bay-forks>  and  a  pitching 
fork. 
Q.  At  six  o'clock^  the  son  bad  m^sa  sometime  i 
A^  It  was  quite  light. 

William  Roper ^  sworiii 

Examined  by  Mr,  Richardson. 

Q.  I  believe  you  live  at  the  race«stand  upon  Notiif^«^ 
ham  Forest  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Nottingham  on  the  evening  of  Monday^ 
thegthof  Junel 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  bout  did  you  set  off  to  return  home  ? 

A*  I  should  think  about  half  past  eleven,  as  neaiJy  as  I 
can  guess* 

Q.  You  pass  up  to  the  wind-mill,  and  over  the  race- 
course^  to  your  house  i 

jip  les* 

Q.  Oh  coming  on  the  race-course,  did  yoti  obserte  afty 
number  of  people  there  assembled  i 

A.  I  met  two. 

Q.  You  first  met  two  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  meet  dthers  t 

A.  Yes; 

Q.  And  any  considerable  number  of  people  together  t 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  How  many  do  yoti  think  you  saw  together  ? 

A.  I  should  think  somewhere  about  a  hundred,  tnore  or 
less. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  standing  i 

A*  They  were  in  lines. 

Q.  Drawn  up  in  a  line  i 

A.  Yes,  a  straight  line« 
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Q«  Were  they  smgle,  ar  one  behind  another  } 

A.  Two  deep. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  doing  anything,  or  any  per* 
sons  doing  or  saying  anything  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Denman,  My  Lord^  I  would  submit  whether  this  it 
evidence  against  this  particular  Prboner.  In  the  former 
case,  there  appeared  to  be  representations  of  Brandreth- 
that  there  were  to  be  any  men  on  Nottingham  Forest^  but 
whether  this  man  knew  that,  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  Justice  Dallas.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  « 
distinction,  between  the  case  of  Brandreth  and  the  case  of 
this  man,  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Richdrdson.    Did  they  appear  to  be  doing  anythii^? 

A.  There  were  several  people  in  the  centre  of  the  others, 
who  appeared  to  be  speaking  to  theiiv 

Q.  Did  you  pass  by  them  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  Mr.  Percival  with  you  J 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  in  rear,  or  in  front  of  them  7 

A.  In  front  of  them* 

Q*  After  you  had  passed  them  and  how  far,  did  any  of 
them  follow  you  ? 

A.  When  we  had  passed  them  about  twenty  yards,  tliare 
were  eight  or  ten  came  after  us,  or  more ;  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  the  number,  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen. 

Q.  Were  the  men  whom  you  saw  drawn  up  in  line  arm- 
ed in  any  way  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  what  ?^ 

Q.  They  had  long  poles,  about  a  dozf  n  of  them,  I 
should  think. 

Q.  Had  those  men  who  came  after  you  any  arms? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  long  poles? 

A.  Yes,  they  had. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  you  i 

^.Yes. 
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A.  They  came  up  to  us  and  asked  wher^  tire  Were 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  toe  of  the  poles  f 

A.  Yes ;  they  brought  them  do\»^a  to  a  charge  on  fet" 
€ival  and  me. 

Q.  Ceroid  you  nee  whether  tfiere  was  any  tbing  at  thd 
•Hd  ef  die  poles  f 

A.  I  c«nild  Botji 

Q.  They  stopped  yon  by  those  poles  being  brought  dowil 
4o«)chitrge? 

js*  M.  eSa 

Q.  Had  yon  conversation  with  them  i 

xm»  X es^ 

Q.  Afterwards  did  you  pass  on  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  go  to  your  own  house  ? 

.A*  Y  esa 

Q.  After  that,  did  it  begiii  to  rain^  souietime  aftet  T 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  again  come  out  of  your  house  t 

A%  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  projection,  a  sort  of  shed,  at  the  stand 
where  your  house  isl 

^i«  Y  es* 

Q.  When  you  came  out  did  you  see  any  of  those  persdnt* 
there  ? 

A*  They  came  there  while  I  stood  under  the  piazzas  ? 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  the  same  persons  you' 
had  seen  before  drawn  in  a  h'ne  \ 

A.  Yes. 

'  Q^  They  came  under  the  shed  did  they  ? 

A*  Yes  they  did. 

0.  Were  they  drawn  up  in  any  way  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line. 
Q.  Two  deep  I 

A*  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  tbeoi  there  and  go  into  your  bous^t 

A.  Yes. 
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1&  At  any  tlitte  iffer  tkai^  asd:  faow  Imtg^weieyoiidisK 
lurbed  in  your  hause  by  anything  ? 

A.  About  dutt.  cTcIock  I  hesii  a  gt«at  noiae  at  the 
door. 

Q.  A  noise  of  wbat^  ^  knocking  i 

A.  Yes ;  a  great  knocking  at  the  door* 

Q«  What  did  ydu  do  npoa  that  I 

A.  I  went  and  asked  what  they  wanted* 

CL  Whait  fHidwer  w^  noadfe  to  you  ^ 

A.  They  asked  whether  I  had  not  got  any  fite  «fms } 
i  tald  tfatfm:  '^yas  ;!^  lliay  tpld  ine,  I  most  deliver  Hkm  upi 
to  them  f  i  toid  tbonn^  I  woold  not 

Q,  Did  they  say  anything  more  to  you  t 

Ai,  I  toM  them,  tkait  i  ^oald  not  y  they  said,  if  I  did-  not^ 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  door 
open,  and  taking  them  by  force  ;  1  told  them,  if  they  did 
I  would  blow  the  fifst  man*s  brains  oitt  that  came  in, 
lliof  8mUIv^^^*M<£;'  laaidi^yefti  tbey  said^  ^'brihgthe 
men  up  with  the  fire  arms/^  ' 

a  I  beliaire  thisy  diiik  ndt  uhidiaitel;^  g^et  yo«r  i^ms  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  tibey  ^sk,  yoft  wW  a^s  you  had^tt 

A.  Yes  \  I  told  them  It  had  a  fusee  and  a  ride  piece* 

Q.  And  you lef used  tadeli^er  them  I 

A*Y^^* 

Q.  Did  they  ultimately  go  away  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  How  long  might  they  stay  at  your  house? 

A.  I  think  they  went  away  about  two  o'clock* 

Q.  Did  tb^y  aU  go  at  first>  or  were  aoiy  peraoi^sleft  h^^ 
hind  i 

A'  Th0ve  were  some  left  behipd*  I  heard  the  great^er 
part  of  them  go.  Under  the  piazzas  there  are  flagsiones^ 
and  \  heard  t\^^  bustle  of  their  gping  q&^  but  aiter  they 
were  gone,  I  heard  people  i^tt  .^e  fxon^  d<?or>  and  at  U19 
back  door* 

Q.  They  afterwatda  went  I 

wlvYes. 

<2.  Did  y9u  j^ijpk.  up  finythiju^  j^ftep  thej  ^r«  ffimt 

Pg 
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A^  Yes  ;  I  went  G%i,  at  thtee  o'clock  in  the  motmn^ 
and  picked  up  a  pole. 
'     Q.  Was  it  a  pole  similar  to  one  of  those  ? 

jl*  No,  not  so  good  a  one  as  those. 

cross-examined  by  Mu  Cross. 

Q.  It  was  a  wet  night  we  understand  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  very  darlcdoring  the  night,  short  ai  it  was  ? 

J.  Ye*. 
.    Q«  And  you  saw  you  thought  about  a  hundred  iQe% 
and  about  a  dozen  of  them  had  what  you  call  poles  i 

A.  Yes. 
-  Q.  That  was  aD  you  saw  upon  Nottifighaib  race  grdand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Riehardson. 

.  Q.  Could  you  see  whether  the  rest  of  the  men  had  p6lca 
or  not  t 

A\  Yes^  if  they  had  I  should  hare  seen  them. 

Captain  Frederick  Charles  Philips  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr*  J*  3algun/. 

Q.  You  are  Captain  of  a  troop  in  the  Idth  Hussars  ? 

A*  I  am. 

Q.  Were  you  stationed  at  the  barracks  at  Nottingham, 
on  the  9th  of  June  last  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  far  are  the  barracks  from  the  town  ? 

A.  They  may  be  half  a  mile. 

'  Q.'  Do  you  recollect  in  what  state  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham was  on  the  9th. 

A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  confusion  on  the 
liigfat  of  the  9tb,  and  a  party  of  military  were  sent  for  fronn^ 
the  barracks  in  consequence^ 

Q.  Did  the  military  remain  long  in  the  town  t 

A*  They  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the  peo- 
ple dispersed,  and  they  returned  to  the  barracks. 
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a  Was  any  application  made  to  you  the  next  moming ; 
and  if  so  about  what  time  ? 

^., About  half-past  six  I  was  called  out ;  we  went  with 
Mr.  RoUeston  and  Mr.  Mandy  with  twentysmen  in  the 
direction  of  Pentridge. 

CL  Tell  us  what  you  observed  in  your  way  i 
A.  About  half  a  mile  before  we  got  to  Eastwood,  I  ob- 
served some  men  flying,  armed  with  pikes,  over  some 
fie](^s  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  near  or  at  some  distance  when  you  so 
perceived  f 

A.  Not  half  a  mile  from  them ;  they  were  so  far  wt 
could  not  overtake  them. 

Q.  Those  persons  you  say  were  flying  oa  the  left  of  the 
road? 

A.  Yes  ;  we  proceeded  on  through  Eastwood,  and  be- 
tween Eastwood  and  Langley-mill  we  came  up  with  a 
party  of  about  sixty  more.  *  .       . 

Q.  Were  the  party  you  met  between  Eastwood  'and 
Langley-mill  collected  together  or  in  a  dispersed  state  ? 

A.Thty  were  standing  in   the  road  together; 'there 
might  be  some  in  the  fields  on  the  road  side,  but  a  consi^ 
derable  number  were  in  the  road. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  anything intheir conduct f 
A.  I  observed  one  man  endeavour  to  make  the  others 
stand  by  a  motion  with  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  the  sixty  men  were  armed 
or  not  ? 

A,  They  were  most  of  them  armed,  I  cannot  say  whether 
all  of  them  were;  they  were  armed  with  pikes  and  guns, 

Q.  Did  this  one  person  succeed  in  endeavouring  to 
make  them  stand>  or  how  t 

A,  No,  they  piud  no  attention  to  him,  they  disperted, 
they  got  over  the  fences  on  the  road  side  and  dispersed  in 
ail  directions. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  prisoners  i 

A.  Yes,  we  did. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A,  I  think  altogethef  about  six  and  thirty* 

Gg£  ^ 


^  Weie «iy  tradft  ol$sky  sort  fimnlii 

A.  Yes,  a  considerable  namb^r  of  jikH  Bmi  gims. 

Q.  Wki^  hod  Meii  tkrawa  aw4y  i 

A4  Ycs|  fivB  er  sit  dien  ^core  takfta  Ttilik  ^  iidiU  upM 

them. 
Q.  With  arms uiAeir  hancbr 

aft  Yes« 

IL  Tke  oths^  thi^w  alrqr  their  ariAs  as  Ihey  faa  t 

A.  Yes. 

CWis»ta^totmarf  iy  Mr.  Dmmm^ 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  them  when  you  thdttgfct  yw| 
mk iMs  yefdM  fbm  th^lii 

u^.  I  was  about  sixty  yards  off^  I  diAiK  Ml  A  liim  of  tbt 
f§ftdftdi1ft6^a 

Q*  How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Nottinghiitti  i 

Ji  Ab§dt  %  month. 

iSt,  Vmt  biirt^  li^m  tbMii  le^iei:  ^klcef 

w<4.  No,  I  have  not. 

M.  S6m^  d^tet  »f  sigitattott  in  liie  istBrcnti  of  N^ttiig- 
li^  ttk  I6tt  «l  ttight  il  hot  treiry  ttftt^rf* 

if.  I  Wan  ti§t  in  the  tdWii ;  that  mfmmgt  wm  seut  by  the 
niiici^ita.ve9i» 

Q.  Then  you  only  kneW  ycm  W«i«  tent  t6t  fa  icfCm^ 
quence  of  >6c>m€^tog;  flMhad  bttA  i^ttmtked  by  ot^er 
f>fersdh4f 

^.  Just  so.  \ 

Examined  ty  Mr.  Solicitor  GenerdL 

Q*  I  bcSeyeyoaai:^  a  Magistrate  of  this  county,  as  veil 
M  Hiigh  fiheiiff^ 

jf .  I  am  not  a  Magistrate. 

H.  Ye^  are  High  Sherif  of  the  ooaitQr  ^ 

Jfk  I  aimi 

Q.  Did  yoU)  on  Tuesday  the  lOdi  of  June  laftt^  go  m 
pursuit  of  any  of  these  |>er8aAs  7 

J^  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  some  cavalry  with  you  > 

itf «  Yes  i  the  €^8tiei6ekl 
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Q.  At  what  time  ? 

jf.  It  was  about  Dine  o'clock  vfe  left  Alfret^ 
Q.  Vii  yon  proceed  to  Langley-mill? 
A.  Yes ;  the  jf wiQiNrp  never  gpf  to  lifcBgley-inill. 
<2  Did  you  yourself  go  to  Langley-mill  i 
A.  Yes ;  past  Langley-mill. 
Q.  What  did  you  iobeme  ? 

^.  We  took  up  several  people  hid  in  different  plaofi 
upon  the  road. 

Q,  Do  you  know  tbf  Prisoiieo  WilKam  Turser  i 

A^  Yes  I  do. 

Q0  Did  you  take  him  on  that  day  I 

A.  With  Colonel  Haltm. 

Q*  Whereabouts  did  you  find  him? 

A*  We/found  him  in  a  ditch  with  his  hro^n 

4}.  Do  yen  know  the  name  of  his  brother  ? 

ytf.  Edward  Turner. 

:Q.  flow  far  from  the  road  was  he  f 

jf .  I  think  in  the  second  field  from  the  road. 

a  Whereabouts? 

A.  It  was  between  Godnor  and  Eastwood. 

Q.  Between  Codnor  and  Lan^ey^mill  then. 

C2.  About  what  time  was  it  you  took  him  and  his  brothert 

A.  I  really  cannot  say  the  time ;  I  should  think  it 'migbt 
be  about  twelve  o^c)ooky  from  eleven  to  twdve ;  i  will  not 
be  positive  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  Ip  what  raann^  w^re  diqr  in  -^  ditch  when  yon 
found  tl|em  i 

A.  11iey*got  up  out  of  tha  ditch|  and  began  w&Itdns 
away  from  us. 
1  €L.  As  you  eame  up  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  tookthem.l 

^.  Ye$ ;  we  called  to  them  to  «t^  and  they  stopj^d. 

Q0  And  you  tQok  them  i 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL  My  Lord,  tiiat  is  the  ease  on  th# 
pmrtiof  the  Crown. 

AdJoum$d  to  To-morrow  Mornings  Eight  o'Chck^ 
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IklPECIAL    ASSIZE,    DERBY, 
lueiday,  %\st  October,  1817. 

William  Turner  was  set  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  CROSS. 

May  it  please  yoxirLordships^ 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
Before  1  proceed  in  what  J  shall  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar^  I  hag 
leave  to  say  that  if  in  the  course  of  what  I  shall  say^  any 
thing  should  inadvertently  fall  from  me  which  may  seem 
to  be  in  contravention  to  any  thing  that  has  come  from 
this  Court  upon  the  former  Trial,  I  beg  their  Lordship's 
indulgence^  and  that  they  will  believe  it  arises  from  no  in* 
tention  on  my  part  to  deviate  from  that  constitutional 
course  of  duty  which  the  law  has  prescribed  to  me  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  that  it  results  altogether  from  the 
singular  difficulties  in  which  I  am  placed ;  and  the  great 
novelty  of  the  decision,  which  I  believe  has  no  precedent^ 
at  least  for  the  last  seventy  years. 

.  But,  Gentlemen,  for  your  attention,  it  will  be  first  ne- 
Cds^ary  that  I  should  take  leave,  on  the  part  of  the  Prisoner^ 
to  suggest  to  you  a  most  anxious  care  not  to  suffer  your 
judgments  to  be  misled  by  any  prejudices  that  may  have 
influenced  your  minds  before  you  were  sworn  upon  thi» 
jury,  but  much  more  any  prejudices  that  may  arise  in  your 
minds  from  a  former  verdict,  and  from  a  circumstance, 
about  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  have  heard  too  much, 
namely,  the  atrocious  and  deliberate  murder  of.  an  inno- 
cent man  by  the  ringleader  of  the  outrages  now  under 
your  consideration.    Gentlemen,  you  were  told  by  my 
learned  Friend,  the  Solicitor  General,  in  opening  this  case 
to  you,  that  that  was  not, a  matter  upon  which  your  deci*- 
sion  was  to  depend,  but  that  it  wa^'  a  matter  which  shewed 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  in  this  transsM^tion.    I  cimiiot. 
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I  confess,  exercistag  the  best  jadgment  I  |>osse$s  upon  th^ 
subject,  tbink  that  it  is  quite  fiur  towards  the  Prisoner,  to 
haye  pressed  that  circumstance  into  the  cause  with  so 
Tnuch  zeal  and  adsidaity  as  was  exhibited  yesterday  upon 
that  subject.    I  cannot  but  recollect  now  the  pressure  and 
weight  that  hung  npon  my  own  mind,  and  that  of  my 
learned  and  excellent  Friend  of  whose  assistance  I  have 
the  benefit  upon  this  occasion.  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  recol- 
lect that  our  very  faculties  were  paralyzed  upon  the  foi^ 
mer  Trial,  when  we  could  not  but  feel  at  every  instant  in 
the  discussion  of  the  case,  that  we  were  defending  one 
who  had  committed  murder,  of  whose  guilt,  in  the  com- 
mission of  that  dreadQil  crime,  there  was  no  doubt :  and 
we  therefore  felt,  that  tta  to  that  unhappy  individual,  the 
result  of  the  Trial  was  but  of  little  importance ;  we  well 
knew  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  that  ipan 
would,  three  months  ago,  at  the  assizes,  have  paid  the  for* 
feit  of  his  life  to  the  injured  laws  of  his  country^  if  that 
party*s  life  had  not  been  preserved  to  grace  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  in  order  that  that  person  might  be  placed  in  the 
front  of  these  trials.     Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast 
reproaches ;    it   is   contrary  to  my  wish   to  my  dispo- 
sition so  to  do  on  any  person  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
now  before  you,  but  I  cannot  I  say  but  feel  that  there  was 
some  management  in  that  proceeding ;  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  when  tiiey  had  secured  a  conviction  upon  that  dread-» 
ful  deed,  that  it  was  too  valuable  a  topic  to  let  slip  upon 
this  Trial,  and  you  therefore  found  in  the  course  of  the  ex-* 
aminations  of  the  witnesses  yesterday,  that  witness  after 
witness  was  called  before  you,  no  question,  no  enquiry 
oiQitted  that  could  tend  more  broadly  and  fully  to  expand 
before  your  view  that  fatal  deed,  before  which,  in  the 
course  of  these  inquiries,  a  curtain  ought  to  be  drawn. 

Gentlemen,  not  content  with  that,  no  little  pains  were 
taken,  in  the  opening  of  this  case,  to  persuade  you  that 
although  this  unhappy  Prisoner  had  no  concern  in  thafe 
transaction,  yet  that  in  construction  of  law  he  must  be  vi- 
sited with  all  the  consequences  of  it.  I  see  not  the  reason 
why  you  should  have  beard  of  that  upon  4his  ocd^ion.  ^ 
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4)ie  evidence  Wore  yoUf  as  fax  la^  xe&ffiid;$  diePxUoiQer  »t 
the  bar,  upon  that  subject'  is,  and  it  19  froin  «^e  x>f  the 
uritnesses  whom  the  prosecutors  hare  called^  that  h^e  was 
^aot  present :  at  no  great  distance^  to  be  snxep  but  the  v^it* 
Hess  told  you,  with  rc^gard  to  the  Prisooqr  at  the  b^^  1^ 
nras  neitber  in  sight  nqr  in  hearing  when  that  &ta}  deed 
was  done.  Gentlemeo,  dismiss^  therefore,  I  c^jnie  700, 
^Eom  your  consideration  that  deed  whi^h  was  ponunittedjs 
not  by  the  hand  of  this  Prisoner^  but  of  anpther,  who  ouuit 
#hort]y  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  that  offence. 

Gentleinen»  there  is  another  species  pf  prejudice,  Ui 
which  forgive  me  if  I  taike  leave  to  call  your  att^uiioq« 
I  bave  no  reason,  from  any  thing  that  I  have  h^rd  or  es> 
perienced  m  dbis  couAty^  to  Bxxppo^A  biU  that  ^ouy  as. 
iK)nest  men,  will  do  yoAu:  duty  ^ith  all  l^at  firmness  wbJLch 
]»y  learned  Friend  has  coaJu€e4  you  to  eall  into  exercise 
upon  this  occa^on ;  but  I  hiave  ^ome  £^ax»,  I  confess^  lest 
fi  Jury  of  the  county  of  Derby^  whose  n»iads  pn^st  have 
been  harassed  and  distressed  by  these  outrages,«-''*^hase 
property  and  peace  must  have  been  endangered,  sbouK) 
feel  themselves  unthinkingly  to  foe  parties  in  this  trial : 
^very  loyal  sabjiect  is,  more  or  less,  a  party  in  a  trial  fox 
lligh  Treason*  If  these  unfortuoate  people  have  com^ 
fitted  the  dreadful  crime  of  High  Treason,  thev  have  in^ 
fulted  us  all, — ^they  have  attempted  to  violate  the  dearest 
rights  aod  liberties  of  us,  all ;  and,  therefoi'e,  it  is  that, 
when  a  charge  of  High  Treason  is  thrown  upon  ;a  man|^ 
he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  prejudice  and  hatied ; 
and  nothing  can  save  him  from  the  eiept  of  that  prejudice 
but  the  exercisie  of  the  important  duty  wbijch  the  law  haj| 
i^ast  upon  my  learned  Friend  and  myself^  whose  duty  it  ijE^ 
tp  $tand  by  the  side  of  the  accused  to  m^e  tlie  most  of 
the  subject  in  his  behalf  and  to  take  care^  under  the  sanc^, 
tion  of  the  learned  Judges  who  preside  in  this  place,  that 
he  has  the  fullest  measure  of  justice  that  the  law  of  £4ig:> 
land  can  mete  out  to  him. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  ta.l^n  th^  liberty  of -saying  s^ 
mudi  upon  tti^t  sulgect#  permit  me  tp  call  your  attentio^. 
tp  the AUituce  q£  the «Wge  wl^  m  plf^^ired  ^goA^^ttl^^ 
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Prisoner  ^  the  bar.  He  is  charged  ^.th  tbp  crjaw  oP 
'High  Xreaspn,  and  thatljigh  treason  consjsM^  as  i^  stated, 
of  levying  war  against  the  King,  with  the  intent  a^d  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Goyernment  and  Constitution  of 
the  country  as  by  law  ^establisbed,  Oentli-men,  ^  dre^ 
fql  charge,  to  be  preferred  against  any  man^  of  raising  f 
pivil  wad*  isgainst  his  King,  intending  to  depose  tli^t  Kin^, 
find  to  overturn  the  whole  Constitution  of  His  Gov«rn!P« 
fnent  and  Hi?  laws.  Gentlemeu,  we  ^e  ^not  tp  h^  l^ 
?iway  by  high-sounding  words ;  we  JBiiist  coasider  w^U 
what  these  things  mean ;  we  must  consider  well,  fwUy,  ani 
in  detail,  what  is  meant  by  a  civil  war,  and  wh£|.t  is  .m^njt 
^^  an  overturning  of  the  Constitution  ajid  Gov^rin;n^Q| 
pf  the  country*  I  am  not  here  concerned  to  dispute  gioe 
single  fact,  or  to  justify  one  single  outrage,  of  that  dreistd*^ 
fol  9th  of  June,— I  do  not  stand  here  to  deny  or  tp  jus? 
tify  any  one  of  those  acts ;  but  my  duty  is  to  do  this, — tp 
ponsider  what  is  the  quality  of  the  oifence^Tr-whetber  th« 
Prisoner  has  committed  that  most  at^cioi^s  of  all  U^mvail 
f^rimes,  pr  has  don^e  something  sho^  of  tha^  however  pri- 
minal  and  bqwever  atrocious. 

Gjentlemen^he^historyjrf  Pur  country  4oes  fiirQi^b  in^ 
stances  of  civil  Wiir.  Great  men  in  tlie  reaJm  pf  e:|^teasive 
power,  great  property,  and  greater  influence,  have,  ac-^ 
cording  to  their  own  notions  of  public  rights,  ocpasionally 
levied  war  agaimst  their  King.  I  alluded  before  to  an  in-*- 
stonce,  which  was  the  Ust  tb^t  occurred  in  this  coM^tjry^ 
iq  the  year  1745^  That  there  was^  a.t  the  head  of  tliai 
vfj^Ty  a  person  who  had  somethiing  like  a  claim  to  the 
Crown  of  England^  wlip  was  supported  by  Peei^  of  P.afliiL- 
m^nt^mew  of  great  pfoperjty  and  possessions  in  the  country, 
vfjnx)  had  an  army  arrayed  and  disciplined,  and  provided 
wijtb  ijiil  the  insignia  and  all  tlae  appointmeints  of  r^gujajr 
wmSs^^  ;  a*id  I  believe,  geademen,  that  is  the  last  tiaje 
thax  any  ^ucce^sful  trja-l  for  this  effenee  has  taken  place  in 
EiigJaud*  If  nojije  of  the  apparajtus  of  war  is  provided ; — 
if  the  persons  aire  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  the  tran^ 
aptian  takes  9,  different  hue,  and  will  appear,  s^^d  is  ici 
fapt^  J  cpjwjeive,  an  offence  of  a  very  differ/epX  demf^ptiosx^ 
from  a'levying  of  civil  war* 
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What  were  the  facts  in  this  Case  to  constitute  a  civil 
war  i  The  evidence  represents  to  you  that  a  man,  who 
was  a  pauper,  from  the  town  of  Nottingham  came  to  the 
village  where  the^e  transactions  occurred.  He  seated 
himself  in.  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  a  pnblic  house%  on  a 
Sunday,  with  a  map  before  him ;  he  proposed  to  combine 
together  numbers  of  persons  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
represented  to  you  :  he  got  together,  first  of  all,  about  a 
dozen  men.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  Moncfay  evening,  I 
think,  it  began  with  the  Prisoner,  and  two  other  men, 
.having  each  a  gun :  three  guns,  and  their  forces  accumu- 
lated from,  I  think,  about  these  three  at  first  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  hundred  at  last ;  but;  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours,  the  whole  was  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  civil  war. 

I  have  always  understood.  Gentlemen,  that,  in  order  to 
constitute  what  is  called  civil  war,  or  warfare  of  any  kindj 
or  a  making  war  in  a  warlike  manner,  the  apparatus 
should  consist  of  something  like  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  money.     Now,  how  was  it  in 
this  Case  i   There  was  some  infantry  it  is  true,  and  they 
have  endeavoured,  on  the  other  side,  to  give  this  an  air 
of  warfare,  by  describing  to  you,  pretty  much  in  detail,' 
again,  some  of  the  personal  and  minor  movements  of  these 
wretched  men.    There  was  a  corps  of  infantry,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  or  more  persons,  who  had  mustered ;  the 
number  they  have  not  told  you  :  perhaps  a  dozen  fowling 
pieces,  and  about  two  or  three  score  of  pikes,— that  was 
the  whole  provision  you  have  in  evidence  of  this  corps  of 
infantry.    Well,  with  regard  to  the  cavalry,  how  was  that? 
How  were  their  couriers  provided  ?   How  was  their  am- 
munition to  be  carried  ?   How  was  their  artillery  to  be. 
drawn  ?   Why,  Gentlemen,  they  had  provided  themselves 
with  a  poney  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Booth,  and,  if  a  courier 
was  to  be  dispatclied  to  Nottingham,  the  poney  was  to 
carry  the  messenger ;— if  the  ammunition  was  to  be  con- 
veyed, the  pqney  was  to  carry  it;— -if  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  if  a  siok  man  was  to  be  carried  upon  the  road,  thea. 
comes  in  the  poney  upon  us  ^t  every  turn ;  sq  that,  wit^ . 
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the  exception  of  this  single  poney,  they  had  no  means  of 
dispatching  a  messenger,  they  bad  no  means  of  carrying 
their  ammunition,  and  they  had  no  means  of  conveying 
their  sick  and  wounded.  Well,  then  we  have  their  arms, 
and  we  have  their  provision  by  cavalry :  as  to  their  ammu- 
nition, why  they  had,  (and  it  has  been  exhibited  with  a 
great  deal  of  stage  effect  before  you)  a  quantity  of  shot* 
Well^  that  looks  but  a  small  quantity,  they  thought  on 
the  other  3ide,  Aye !  *'  but,  Mr.  Goodwin,*'  that  was  the 
witness  who  produced  them,  *^  how  many  shots  do  you 
think  there  are  there?*'  *^Oh!  a  prodigious  number  of 
shots!  I  should  think  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand ; 
end  this  is  the  single  parcel  of  bullets  which  has  been 
brought  into  Court  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  That  was, 
Gentlemen,  the  whole  stock  of  ammunition— the  whole 
stock  they  have  been  able  to  bring  in  evidence  against 
the  unfortunate  man  at  th^  bar;  for,  as  to  gunpowder,  it 
does  not  appear  they  had  any,— not  a  particle,  except,* 
from  the  evidence  that  has  been  ^iven,  of  a  few  shots 
being  fired  from  these  miserable  fov^ling  pieces. 

Well,  but  then  these  were,  doubtless,  men  of  great 
power  and  influence  in  the  realm— Officers  in  the  army !' 
Gentlemen,  the  Leader  was  a  pauper,  as  I  have  said  be« 
fore,  though  the  Attorney  General,  in  order  to  swell  and 
magnify  this  transaction  (he  will  forgive  me  for  the  obser* 
vation,  I  do  not  mean  it  personally  to  him)  styled  him  a 
generalissimo.  Well,  then,  the  second  they  state  was  the 
Prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  walked  at  the  outside,  and  he 
took  some  leading  part  in  this  transaction,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  was  all  over  in  a  few  hours  without  the  interference 
of  A  single  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  single  soldier;  the 
thing  dissolved  away  in  its  own  weakness.  Such  was  the 
extreme  folly  and  imbecility  of  this  enterprize,  having 
neither  money,  power,  nor  influence  to  support  it ; — having 
,no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  artillery,  no  skill,  and,  as  to 
money,  that  important  instrument  of  war,  before  they  set 
out  they  clubbed  sixpence  a-piece  that  I  do  recollect; 
that  was  to  fill  the  military  chest,  and  that  is  all  the  re- 
source, for  the  purpose  of  war,  with  which  these  miserable 
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paupers  vere  provided :  but  still,  Qcntlpmen,  tbii?  is  callc4 
9  civil  war. 

Now,  what  was  tte  purpose  ?  Th«  Solicitor  Geo^ral  h^ 
I  think,  traly  stgited  to  you  that  in  which  I  n»ost  cprdiaJly 
Bjiit^,  and  shall  take  care  you  shall  never  forget  ;-^thi^t  if 
it  shall  appear  to  you  that  it  vms  an  assen^hlyt  for  whi<;l| 
you  can  assign  no  distinct  object  -and  niptive,  th^t  tl)e{|i 
the  Prisoner  will  be  entitled  to  your  acquittal.  Now,  le^ 
Ds  see  what  the  object  i^nd  motive  is,  tbat  they  epdeavop^ 
to  assign  ^i)d  to  £fvsten  upon  this  imfortynate  and  mi^^r- 
able  man  ^n  intention  to  ov^erthrow  the  Governn^iejit  ^^ 
Constitution  of  the  country*  Gentlen^en,  these  a^re  'high* 
funding  words :  Magna  Oharta,  Habeas  Co^p^s,  Beypr 
lution.  Government,  apd  Coqjstitutioq,  are  WQt4»  thaJ^ 
almost  every  one  now-a-days  cau  ring  apr  infinite  pun^ber 
and  series  of  changes  upon  without  knowing  wh^it  they 
iloean»  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  define,  with  ^.ny 
distinctness,  those  complex  ter^is,  byt  it  13  xfty  du^y  to  en- 
quire a  littl^  what  they  mean.  The  object  was,  it  is  said, 
with  these  miserable  beings,  to  overthrow  the  Constitu* 
tipn;-*-a  Constitution  composed  of  what?  A  Monarchy 
Aat  has  endured  all  the  shocks  of  ten  centuries — a  Con- 
stitution composed  of  a  King  ejicomp^ssed  with  all  fli* 
jpighty  prerogatives,  which  the  law  and  the  wisdgm  of 
ages  have  thought  fit  to  i^ppoint  to  him — a  IBlouse  of 
Peers,  con^tiqg  of  all  that,  in  the  first  degree^  is  great 
^nd  dignified  aj^d  wealthy  in  the  realm — a  House  of  Com- 
mons, composed  of  almost  all  that  remains,  or  a  great  por-^ 
tion  of  what  remains,  of  tl^is  great  conimunity  as  far  as 
subjects  can  be  distinguished  fof  wealth,  or  influence,  or 
power — an  Ai'my  more  numerous  9nd  as  loyal  as  any 
King  of  £pg]and  bad  ever  the  good  fortune  to  command 
— a  Navy  equally  gre^t,  equauy  powerful,  and  equally 
loyal— ft  dominion  circgipri^scribing  nearly  the  whole  earth, 
for  9uch  is  now  the  extept  of  the  realm  of  the  King  of 
Eogl^df  consisting  too  of  all  that  imports  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  comprising  the  independence  and  the  in- 
tegrijty  of  the  learned  Judges  of  England,  now  so  secure 
Uo^rn^  jftll  4istf  ii)#t  9S  ^vispiciop,  that,  for  th^  last  century^ 
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h6  qtiMtioA  Or  dotiW  could  evet  dnse  uport  tJlat  ftttlgecl. 
•^-CionsliltUig,  gfent!eriiQn>  as  a  irital  part  of  that  Constiti»* 
tloii  of  the  Trial  by  Jury^-consisting,  as  another  vital 
^art  ef  the  Coi^istituttofty  of  that  blessed  Statute  of  Ed^ 
wa^d  III^  called  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  These,  and  ^ 
tkdesand  other  thlli^s^  go  to  the  composition  of  this  mul« 
tilhriotts  thing  which  we  call  the  Cohstitution.  Well, 
g^ntlemeiii  did  the  Prisoners  intend  to  pull  that  down->-^ 
thiiimightjr  Ittstrilment  tf  i^vrtt't  Gentlemen,  did  they 
intend  to  dV6)rthrbw  all  that  I  hate  represented  to  yon  t 
Had  they  the  m^ns  of  doing  so  ? 

Bbt  then  it  fcs  ^id  they  ititeAdwl  to  orerthrow  the  Go*- 

v^&ineAi; :  ifrbat,  the  Gt^Vt^rntn^ni  ift,  as  coDitra-^distinguish*- 

«d  froM  the  Ooy^tittttion^  it  Is  no  ed^y  i]totter  to  defim^  i 

the  D>AM:Rullott  I  tffli  Consider  ks  ttotlrfng  else  but  the  ia1K^ 

it^eif^  embodi^  in  oar  vast  and  extensive  establishments 

ift  dlatv^h  and  State,  these  form  the  fcody  and  the  law^  the 

Ibal  tS  Hm  ConstilatfoH^  trfaereof  the  GoVemmeht  is  an  in- 

1^^^  aad  inseparable  part,  by  which  sil  its  operations  art 

ii^tMted  and  ^dved ;  did  they  meati  what  is  called  the  er- 

^utSye  doyemment ;  that  consists  df  The  King  and  hrs 

Jiritoy  tod  his  Navy,  and  his  Sherifis,  and  his  Justices  of 

Ifce  Pea^,  aiid  ttiC  admitiisjtratioti  of  justice  in -general; 

all  tMs,  it  is  *aid  by  the  Prosecutors,  this  miserable  stone** 

MItet  was  to  orcrtfetow ;  that  that  was  his  object ;  why, 

thett,  <5tentlem*n,  can  yon,  upon  the  Evidence  before  you, 

ky  ybat  fiands  mppon  your  hearts  and  ^y  that  the  ptosie* 

t5tttoi»  have  piroved  to  your  satisfiictitm,  for  that  they  must 

#o  'fetefoife  you  can  cont'tct  this  ma^i,  that  they  hare  prov* 

ei !»  yomr  sati^ction  1*w1:  this  was  a  civil  war ;  that  they 

have  prowd  to  your  satisfactian  that  his  object  was  to  sub-. 

Ii^t  ifcnd  DVer<hr6w  all  thifese  ancient  and  mighty  mstitti# 

tio*i3  t^rhidi  I  hkie  ^ndealronfed  to  present  to  you ;  let  uS 

see,  iitith^r,  <5tertlemeh,  wheA^r  flicir  offence  wa^  tiot  on^^ 

Af  h  Vt*ry  di!ffeW?ttt  rharactc* :  the  few  of  Englknd  never 

s^etos  te  «e  to  hafe  contemplated  the  pos^bility  of  a 

teindftil  of  ftSs^rprfble  hungry  paupers  mating  civil  war ;  ftf 

h  a  p*\»tt«}eta,  I  had  tdmt^t  said,  I  hope  I  shall  be  for- 

fiveu  .ttife  Httfe|)iter8ion^  a  Iprervcrsion  of  ebtuiiioin  sehs©^ 
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What  is  a  riot  ?  a  riot  I  conceive  u  this>  thai  if  a  numbtr  of 
poor  impotent  m^n  are  clamouring  about  some  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  and  upon  petitioning,  they  find  no  re* 
.tlress,  and  assemble  themselves  in  multitudes  together^  and 
.  by  assembly  endeavour  to  put  themselves  into  an  attitude 
of  defiance  and  intimidation,  in  order  to  obtain  their  end ; 
that  I  conceive  to  be  a  riot;  the  Statute  law  of  England^ 
.Gentlemen,  will  bear  me  outin  that  conception  of  the  crimt^ 
and  I  n^ust  beg  leave^  painful  as  it  is  to  me,  to  repeat  these 
things^  to  call  you  attention  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
was  passed  upon  this  subject  of  riots  so  long  ago  as  the  first 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  which  was  about  the  year  1553,  above 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  then  fonnd. 
Gentlemen,  as  it  is  in  these  times,  that  the  lower  orders  of 
people  will  have  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary ;  thef 
will  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  intimidation; 
they  will  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  persons 
high  in  power  that  they  have  some  strength  of  their  own,  m 
proceeding  which  I  have  no  thought  of  justifying ;  but  it 
is  the  nature  of  men  in  all  ages  so  to  do ;  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  provided  for  the  case,  and  by  the  Statute  to 
which  I  am  now  taking  leave  to  call  your  attention,  it  is 
enacted,  ''  that  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  or 
more,  being  assembled  together,  shall  intend,  go  abon^ 
practice,  or  put  in  use  with/orce  and  arms,  unlawfully  and 
of  their  own  authority  to  change  any  laws  made  for  religion 
by  authority  of  Parliament  standing  in  force,  or  any  oth&r 
laws  or  Statutes  of  this  realm,  and  being  commanded  by 
the  Sheriff^  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  Mayor  or  other 
Officer,  by  Proclamation  in  the  Queen's  name^  to  repair  to 
their  houses,  shall  continue  together  by  the  space  of  one 
whole  hour  after  such  Proclamation,  or  shall  in  a  forcible 
and  riotous  manner  attempt  to  do  or  put  in  use  any  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  that  shall  be  adjudged  felony,"  not  High 
Treason.  Gentlemen,  that  Act  of  Parliament  continued 
in  force  throughout  the  short  reign  of  that  Queen,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  it  expired  in  the  year  l603,  and  it  was  never  revived 
till  the  year  1714,  when  a  Statute,  which  yott  may  have 
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.ofden  heard  of^  jcaHed  the  Rick  Act,  was  passed,  ii{>on  the 
Accession  of  the. present  Royal  Family.  But  in  that  in* 
terval  of  a  hundred  yeafs,  from  1603  to  1714,  for  want  of 
a  Riot  Act,  many  attempts  were  made  to  consider  all  riots 
for  general  purposes,  as  it  is  called,  High  Treason ;  but  for 
now  a  handred  years  past,  daring  which  time  the  Riot  Act 
has  existed,  that  doctrine  has  been  altogether  dormant^ 
and  I  had  hoped,  dead. 

It  has  been  stated.  Gentlemen,  that  a  riot  for  a  general 
purpose  is  High  Treason ;  that  is  an  attempt  to  defina 
what  is  meant  by  making  war  against  the  King,  in  the 
Statute  of  King  Edward:  in  attempting  to  define  it,  our 
law  writers,  who  like  ourselves,  had  ^happily  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing,  the  law  put  in  practice  upon  these 
subjects,  tell  us,  that  if  a  riot  be  for  a  gf^neral  purpose,  it 
is  then  war.  Whaf^st  general  purpose  is,  seems  to  be  of 
all  things  the  most  indefinite— «  general  purpose:  in- 
stances also  are  put  what  is  to  constitute  a  general  pur- 
pose, till  at  last  by  an  artificial  process  of  reasoning  and 
defining,  I  had  conceived  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  had  very  much  overstepped  the  fair  interpreta* 
tion  and  distinct  meaning  of  the  Statute  of  King  Ed- 
ward lU.;  but  upon  that  subject  I  beg  to  be  spared 
making  further  observations,  becaus^  I  think  it  best  for 
the  interest  of  my  Client  and  my  own  duty,  tO'  confine 
your  attention  to  that  which  the  law  of  England^ has 
<]eemed  a  riot 

Gendemen,  in  the  year  1714,  then  another  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  which  I  have  said  is  that  denomi- 
nated the  Riot  Act*  You  see  the  former  Act  of  Queen 
Mary  expressly  puts  the  case  of  an  assembling  by  force 
and  £arms  to  alter  the  laws ;  that  is  what  is  called  a  riot 
in  that. Statute:  if  it  was  High  Treason,  then  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  day  was  guilty  of  gross  absurdity ;  why  did 
not  the  learned  Peers  of  Parliament,  the  learned  Law- 
yers in  the  House  of  Commons,  get  up  and  say  there  is 
no  occasion  for  such  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  High 
Treason,  it  is  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  and  there- 
fore no  Act  of  Parliament  need  be  passed  ^  yet  of  suck 


impmMoff  was  eiyl  St^e  ivlrfdi  mnSs:  d  Hbt  ^(r*^ar 

the  laws  by  force  atttd  antid  d  felotiy ,  thdt  «he  fbst  FtoT- 
linfeMnt  lit  the  teign  6f  Qta€m  Eltzab^  fhontgbt  it  li^ 
c^seary  16  cdntnitte  thatt  Statatr^  and!  it  was  coatmtced  fdi 
tile  Rfe  of  that  Qti^en. 

WelJ,  Gentletnen,  in  ipatittahee  6t  tkat  notkm  dt  A  riot| 
w^  have  the  Statute  of  tlie  1st.  George  I.  whiclr  h  en* 
tituled,  "  An  Act  for  preventing  tnthtrFtS'  and  riototc^ 
•Bsembiies,  and  for  the  more  speedy  and  eflectaal  punish- 
ment of  the  rioters  :**  and  it  recites,  ^  tllat  w^here^  of 
Ittle^  mairf  feheHicms  liots  and  tnntnlts  hare  been  in  dl-* 
ir^n  farts  6f  this  kingdom,  to  the  distnrbanee  of  the  pttbfid 
p^aee,  attdf  ibe  ^rfangering*  6f  His  Majfety's  pferi6ii  atorf 
Oo>ifernmeiit,  and  the  same  are  yet  cimtinuetf  and  fo- 
rttented  ;*'-*-fomented  how  f— **  by  persons  disaffected  trf 
His  Majesty,  prestimmg  so>to  do>  for  that  the  ponisbment^ 
provided  by  the  Iaw»  now  hr  beings,  ai^  not  adfeqtratfe  tdf 
such  bettions  offences.''  Yes,  they  were  afbundadtly  ad4-' 
qnate,  for  a  riot  for  a  general*  purpose  was  a  cpnstfuctivid 
fevying  of  war,  and  therefore  there  was  no  necessity  fbi* 
this  8taf lite  of  the  1st.  George  I. ;  But  the  t^grslafuref 
citpressly  says,  *  that  the  laws  now  in  being  arfe  hot 
iide«]uateto  theptintshmeiit  of  such  hehrous  offences,  andf 
by  such  i-rotcrs,  His  Majesty/'  and  who  else,  ^'  Hi»  Jtfa. 
j^yty  and  hi&  adnrini^tjuition  hare  been  most  rdaKciotisiy 
and  fiiisety  traduced  wil)i  an  intent  tb  raise  divhions^ 
and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  BR< 
Majesty.^  -  These,  Gentiemen,  were  the  reasotts  for  the 
paftsing  of  this  celebrated  Statute^  which  as  much  as  the* 
iMre  celebrated  l^fcattiri^  of  Ed«irard'Ilh  seems^  to  me  i^ 
to  bfii  a  vital  part  of  the  Coflstrtntton  also.  Th^n,  Gen-* 
tibiiien,  it  proceeds  ta  en«et-*-*^That  if  any  fyersbzis  tcs 
the  nttmber  of  tirdve  or  mxae,  being  unfanirfblfy,  rfot-f 
o«isty,  and  tumtrhtroasly  assearbl^  together,  to  the  dis-^ 
tnrbance  of  the  pubire  peace,  and  being  required  of  com- ' 
manded  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  by  the  Sheritf  of^ 
the  County,  or  his  Undersheriff,  or  by  the  Slayor,  Bkililf 
oir  Baililfti  or  other  head  Officer  or  Justice  of  the  Pfeace 
o#  any  Chy^oc  otiieu place,  fry  procfamatiotf  to  Wm&d0' 
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i^t^Kipg*?  uaroe^  in  the  forni  prescribed  in  that  Act, 
<^irected  lo  dispierse  themselves  and  peaceably  to  depiarj 
tp  their  habitations,  qx  to  their  lawful  bosiness,  shall  t(^ 
tjxe  nifi^ber  of  twelv/e  or  wore,  notwithstanding  such  pro-. 
clamatiQ^^  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumult^ously  remain, 
or  coutipjue  together  by  the  space  of  one  hour  i^fter  such 
command,  that  shall  be  adjudged  felony  without  bei?efit 
of  cjergy."  So  that  you  see,  .Gentlemen,  the  law  of  Eng- 
land fges  ago,  comipiserating  the  wrong-h^adednes^  of 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  aware  that  now  and  then, 
when  they  felt  the  pressure  of  any  particular  grievance^, 
they  would  assevible  in  ^u^titudes  and  violate  the  law,  in 
^eat  mercy  to  the  Subject,  provided  through  jthe  wisclpm 
of  the  Legislature^  that  no  man^s  life  sboujld  be  in  peril 
for  such  proceedings,  unless  he  neglected  the  caution  of 
'  a  J  ustlce  a  full  hour:  then^  and  not  till  then,  is  his  life, 
forfeited  to  the  oiFended  laws  of  his  Country, 

(^entlemen^  was  not  this  such  a  case;  can  you  contem- 
plate it  in  any  other  light ;  Was  it  not  a  rjbt  within  t,he 
meaning  of  the  legislature  ;  was  it  not  a  riot  within  your 
own  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the  matter.  A 
number,  some  employed  and  some  unemployed,  of  discon- 
tented labourers  and  artizads^/eeling  themselves  distressed 
and  aggrieved,  as  they  thought,  from  some  public  causes> 
which  it  does  not  appear  they  have  ever  been  able  them- 
selves to  define,  were  discontented,  and  they  wanted  relief  > 
and -what  was  it  they  called  for,  they  ca,lled,  you  hear  from 
one.of  the  witnesses,  for  "  altered  times,  and  a  bigger  lofivf** 
I^ow  these  are  things,  Gentlemen,  ii^telligible  to  our  un-* 
derstandings,  and  ,were  probably  intelligible  to  theirs;  it 
requires  no  great  stretch'  of  capacity  to  know  a  great  loaf 
from  a  small  one,  and  therefore  1  can  well  conceive  that 
that,  was  one  of  the  definite  and  distinct  objects  which  they 
had  in  view.  Well,  another  witness  states  to  you,  .that 
when  he  declared  to  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  very  strong 
and  yery  proper  terms,undoubtedly^  ifor  which  he  .Reserves 
to  be  much  praised,  "  I  will  not  stir  from  my  Qyt^n  bouse 
with  yoii  till  I.Hnow  what  you  are  about/'  why,^hen  the 
question  wasjpui  home. to  them  in^hat  way,  they  did  not 
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Inow  well  wliat  they  were  about,  bat  6ne  answer  giv6ff  to 
him  Was,  why,  *'  we  want  to  wipe  off  the  nationa:!  debt  and 
Begin  again.''  Gentlemen,  however  foolish  and  however 
atrocious  such  a  thought,  yet  surely  it  cooies  far,  very  fer 
short  of  that  which  is  imputed  to  the  Pirisoner  and  his  as- 
isociates,  namely,  an  intention  to  overturn  the  stupendous^ 
fabric  ef  the  Constitution. 

You'  recollect,  throughout  the  whole  tissue  of  the  evf- 
dence,  there  were  foolish  words  coming  iir&t  from  one 
man  concerned  in  these  outrages,  and  then  another-^if« 
fierent  declarations  ;  suppose  one  says,  we  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment—if  one  utters  such  a  declaration  it  may. be 
some  evidence  of  a  design  to  overturn  the  Gfivermnent^ 
but  it  is  not  an  actual  intent  to  overturn  the  Government;: 
and  you  wilf  permit  me  to  say  you  ought  to  interpret  the 
words' men  use  in  the  Inirry  of  conversation  with  fairness 
and  indulgence  and  consideration,  whether  diey  were 
words  of  folly  and  anger,  or  words  shewing  a  deliberate 
intention  ;  oppose  the  Government !  many  thin  fir  thej 
have  a  right  to  do  so ;  I  do  not  mean  ia  saj  I  am  one ;  t 
mead  oppose  the  Government  in  the  way  the  faw  justifies^ 
find  fault  with  its  measures ;  they  might  have  that  intent  i 
we  cannot  teB  distinctly  what  they  meant,  but  when  they 
talk  of  opposing,  you  have  it  from  two  witnesses,  and  only 
those  two  who  have  represented  it  to  be  an  overturning  of 
the  Gbveinment.  A  man  of  the  name  first  of  Martin  was 
called  before  you  to  represent  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  far  as  he  couM  collect  them,  in 
a  conversation  on  the  Sunday,  and  he  described  to  you  the 
leader  of  these  persons  sitting  in  a  public  house,  dealing  out 
his  orders,  and  exercising  his  authority  amongst  them,  and 
that  he  himself  being'swom  in  an  the  day  before  as  a  special 
constable,  and  having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  execute  his 
office  of  constable  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  judgment, 
until  out  of  that  office  he  was  duly  discharged,  he  has  the 
impudence  to  come^  in  the  face  of  a  Jury  of  the  County , 
zad  tell  them  that  be  heard  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu-^ 
tion  and  Government  of  the  Country  in  a  public  ale  housed 
w  open  day^  acfcessibk  to  all  the  world,  proclaimed  miJt^ 
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Wirowecl;  that  he  iat  for  six  hours  hearing  it,  thinking 
it  of  no  consequence ;  and  swearing  upoa  hissolenm  oath 
before  you,  that  he  thought  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  di^^ 
Tulge  this  to  his  master  at  the  iron  works,  or  to  any 
Justice  in  the  country.  Gentlemen,  will  you  believe  such 
a  man;  will  you  find  High  Treason  in  the  county  of 
Derby  upon  such  evidence  as  that ;  will  you  condemn  this 
unfortunate  maU)  and  his  four-and-tbirty  associates  upon 
such  evidence,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  a  man  of 
petty  larceny. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Martin.  You  have  had  the  evi- 
dence also  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Asbury,  who  was  to 
agree  with  him  in  the  story  he  told  about  the  substitution 
of  the  word  overthrow,  for  oppose ;  he  recited  to  yon  some 
lines  which  he  stated  to  have  been  repeated  at  that  time> 
and  which,  no  doubt,  were  a  part  of  others  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  same  paper,  whatever  it  was;  but  these  wit- 
nesses, have  thought  fit  to  pluck  the  sting,  as  it  were,  out 
of  that  paper, .  and  to  leave  all  the  inoffensive  parts  of  it 
behind,  and  to  teUyoa,  that  though  they  had  each  of  them 
a  copy , of  this  obnoxious  paper,  I  think,  in  their  possession, 
they  did  not,  think  fit,  either  of  them,  to  produce  that 
paper;  but.  Gentlemen,  even  then,  you  find  that  they 
were  clamouring  for  thread  and  that  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple thing  of  which  they  talked  ;  it  was  the  only  thing 

.  they  had  indistinct  view,  and  that  as  to  the  Government 
and  Constitution  of  the  Country,  you  must  believe  as  I  do, 
that  they  had  no  distinct  and  clear  conception  what  it 
meant. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  what  then  is  this  war  and  this  inten- 
tion to  overturn  the  Constitution  that  is  imputed  to  thede 
defendants?  they  assemble  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening :  their  numbers  accumulate  with  the  absurd  pre- 
parations I  have  described  to  you ;  that  which  might  have 
been  a  riot,  and  one  of  a  itiost  Wious  natuie  it  was  un- 
doubtedly; but  that,  which  might  have  been  a  riot  for 
which  the  lives  of  these  persons  would  have  been  justly  for- 

,  feited  to  the  law,  if  they  had  continued  in  defiance  of  the 
pioclamation  of  a  Justice  of  the  Pipace  to  remain  embodi* 
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ed  for  iti  hbur^^hat  offente,  I  say,  they*  cttnie  short  of, 
because,  without  the  iuter ventkm  of  a  Justice,  or  an 
Officer  of  the  Army,  or  a  Soldier,  they  did,  of  their  own 
accord,  disperse ;  that  is  the  whole  history  of  this  trans- 
action. 

Well,  with  regard  to  their  ibteiition  then  GeiltleiMo,  to 
overtum  such  a  Constitution  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe to  you,  why  these  miserable  beings  might  as  well 
liave  conspired  to  plutk  the  sun  from  the  fiitnaibent :  it 
was  a  matter  as  much  within  their  reach  as  to  overturn  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  their  country ;  do  not, 
then.  Gentlemen,  1  conjure  you,  do  not  I^  Us  be  dismayed 
hy  those  high  sounding  words  which  have  been  brought 
into  this  prosecution ;  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded  that  be- 
^Tause  we  are  not  here  at  the  assizes  transacting  th^  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  county,  but  that  we  hate  four  of  the 
learned  Judges  from  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  we  hav€ 
tbe  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  make  war  against 
these  poor  miserable  creatures,  that  therefore  it  mu§t  be  an 
offence  of  a  different  description  from  those  V^hidh  fall 
under  the  usual  administration  of  justice;  do  not,  1  con- 
jure you,  mistalie  this  empty  sounding  of  a  dtvtm  for  the 
convulsions  of  an  earthquake  that  roust  sink  and  over- 
*whelm  Us  all  in  one  common  ruin. 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  froili  the  whole  of  this  evidence, 
that  the  State  was  never  in  the  least  danger,  that  the  Go-* 
Yernment  aind  Constitution  stand  untouched  and  nnim- 
:  paired  by  any  of  those  disgraceful  mdbs  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  or  in  any  other  county  ;  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  because  some  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  wretches, 
concerned  in  those  outrages  "were  fooli^  enough  to  tiell  each 
other  as  they  went  along^  the  highway,  there  were  twenty 
or  ^ve  and  twenty  thousand  coming  from  Sheffield,  ^hete 
will  be  many  hundred  thousands  at  Nottingham,  the  keys 
of  the  Tower  will  be  surrendered  up,  that  there 'i^s  any 
thing  in  it.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  it  be  suppoiled,  because 
auch  things  happen  to  be  mentioned  by  an  ignorant)  stu- 
pid, and  wicked  man ;  who  was  in  the  crowd,  do  not  let  «s 
tuppose  that  our  lib^ties  w«re-in  «ny  danger  bee^teses^ft^ 
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4ninken.  fool  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  that,  which  ha^ 
iio  foundation  either  in  reason  or  in  probabih'ty. 

Gentlemen^  with  this  view  of  the  transactions  of  that 
pigbt,  X  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  myself  before  you, 
and  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  of  that  which,  in  my  own 
,^onscience,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied :  that  however  wielded, 
however  atrocious,  however  culpable,  and  however  well 
meriting  severe  chastisement,  these  unfortunate  persons 
have  happily  come  short  of  the  dreadful  crime  of  High 
Tre?i§on,  I  again  say  to  you,  I  am  not  going  to  contro- 
vert the  evidence,  but  if  you  in  your  consciences  are  riot 
satisfied  that  this  evidence  makes  out  a  case  of  High 
.Treason,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  was  a  civil  war,  if. 
above  all,  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  unfortunate  man 
had  a  distmct^  clear  object  in  view,  and  that  he  acted 

*  *  '  *    -  • 

upon  it,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  Solicitor  General, 
I  hope  you  will  acquit  the  Prisoner  at  the  ban  The 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country  are  still  suspended  over  him; 
the  Attorney  General,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion  that 
this  do^s  not  amount  to  High  Treason,  may,  if  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion,  and  his  sense  of  public  duty,  he 
shall  t)iink  fit,  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  to  the  Gfrand 
^iiry  for  the  olfence  of  riotj  the  law  is  still  open  to  himi 
to  take  that  course :  and,  Gentlemen,  one  word  for  alt 
permit  me  merely  to  say  this,  that  if  in  balancing  the  nice 
question  of  civil  war  ox  riot,  the  question  hangs  doubtful 
with  you,  I  submit  that  the  Prisoner  is  entitled  to  have 
that  doubt  .&QKed  \n  his  favor.  I  know  jt  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  define  the  boundaries  between  riot  and  war;  I  do 
not  attempt  tp  doit;  it  l^as  been  well  said,  that  no  man  can 
define  the  boundaries  between  day  and  night,  hut  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  light  and  darkness ; 
and  it  has  be^n  always  ^he  practice,  in  a  Trjal  for  burglary, 
for  instance,  which  yovi  know  is  the  offence  of  freaking 
into  a  house  in  the  night  tiixije,  with  an  intent^of  con^mit- 
ting  felony  (whicl^,  if  a  n\an  do,  his  life  is  forfeited,)  but  if 
.the  ofiEeace  be  committed  upon  th^  confines  of  ^Ught  and 
4^kness,  I  have  neyer  yet  he^ii'd  a  leaxped  Judg^  try  a 
man  under  such  circumstances,  who  has  not  said,  it  does 

f     i.  ,•     •        *        » 
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not  appear  clearly  to  have  been  done  in  the  nighti  and 
therefore  you  ivill  acquit  the  Prisoner  of  the  capital*  part  of 
the  charge.  But,  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  alternations  of  light  which 
occur  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  upon  those  questions,  how  much  more 
difficult  in  a  case  like  this,  where  not  above  once  or  twice 
in  a  century  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  distinction, 
I  conjure  you,  then^  Gentlemen,  to  take  into  your  serious 
and  dispassionate  consideration  the  copdition  of  these  mis- 
guided and  deluded  men ;  that  they  were  misguided  and 
deluded  by  the  most  e:^ecrable  means,  when  in  the  want 
of  food,  for  want  of  employment,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  exasperate  their  minds,  and  to  persuade  them  that  all 
their  grievances  arose  from  public  and  political  causes ;  to 
take  into  consideration  hov^  natural,  though  how  wrong  it 
was,  ill  these  men  to  assemble  in  order  to  ren^ove  their 
grievances^  when  th^y  had  been  p^suaded  tliat  if  those 
grievances  could  be  removed^  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity would  be  restored  to  them.  Gentlemen,  they  were 
piist^keu ;  they  were  foolish ;  the  law  has  provided  suffici- 
ently for  their  crime  in  another  course  of  proceeding,  and 
to  that  course  of  proceeding  I  most  seriously  conjure  yoi^ 
to  consign  these  offenders. 


Evidence   fob   the   Prisonbb. 

William  Taylor^  sworn. 

Examined  btf  Mr.  JDenman* 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
J.  At  Southwingfield. 
Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  i 
A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Prisoner,  William  Turner  ? 
ji.  Yes,  very  well ;  I  have  known  him  for  these  tbxtm 
and  thirty  years. 
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Q.  What  character^  during  that  time,  has  he  borne  as  a 
peaceable  ma  -—a  peaceable  and  lojal  man  ? 

A.  Inever  knew  wy  other  by  bim,  for  a  true  and  a  loyal 

man. 

Mr^  Denman^  Now,  my  Iiord,  I  would  state  that  I 
mean  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  borne  the  character  of  a 
humane  man ;  because  I  think,  ^uder  the  circumstaqtces,^ 
that  question  may  not  be  inapplicable^ 

I^ord  Chief  Bmtvn  Riclmrds*    Go  oxu 

Mr.  Denman.  In  your  jvidgment,  and  according  to  \y\^ 
character,  has  he  borne  the  character  of  a  humane  maul 

A.  Yes,  until  this  happened. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  to  lus  chari^cter  before  this  happened? 

A.  Yesu 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  his  haying  been  a  soldier  i 

4«  Yes;;  I  know  when  he  came  back  from  soldiering  he 
was  particularly  loyal,  and  disagreed  with  any  man  tha^t 
«aid  any  thing  against  Government. 

<2.  He  has  borne  that  character,  you  say,  till  this  un£Mr« 
tunate  affair  ^ 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  His  parents  are  living  ?  r 

4>  Oh  Yes, 

John  Burton^  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mn  Cross. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  Perfectly  well  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Q.  Daring  that  time  has  he  behaved  himself  as  a  loyal 
subject  i 
A.  For  every  thing  that  ever  I  knew  or  heard- 
4i.  Until  this  matter  happened? 
4.  Yes. 

James  Armstrong,  sworn^ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Denmatu 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

4*  A  frame-work  knitter^ 
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<?.  Wierc  do  y'oti  live  ^ 

J.  In  the  Paridh  of  Sotithwinjgficld. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  trisona-,  William  Tamer  f 

^YCB. 

Ct.  How  long  have  you  known  hita  ? 
A.  From  a  child. 
<?,  Have  you  known  his  parents  f 
A.  Both  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  character  he  has  home  as  a  loyal, 
peaceable,  and  humane  man  ? 
A^  Yes. 

Q.  Has  he  borne  a  good  character  upon  those  points  i 
A.  A  particularly  good  character. 


Mr.  bENMAN, 

May  it  please  your  Lordship. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

In  rising  to  discharge  the  duty  which  is  now  imposed 
upon  me,  I  shall  follow  the  escample  of  my  learned  Friend, 
and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  not 
only  all  that  mass  of  prejudice  which  has  been  so  long  ac- 
cumulating against  all  these  Prisoners;  not  on]y  the  par- 
tial and  garbled  statements  which  you  may  possibly  have 
seen  in  circulation  against  them ;  but  also  all  Vhat  you 
have  heard  of  what  was  proved  in  the  course  of  the  former 
Trial :  for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
t>ther  points,  [  certainly  shall  encounter  no  contradiction 
in  any  quarter  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  tiiac  it  is 
your  bounden  duty  to  try  this  Prisoner  upon  that  charge 
^lone  which  is  brought  against  him,  and  upon  that  evi- 
dence alone  which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  of  contradipting«  You  will  recollect  that  he  is  not 
now  accuse<{  of  riot  or  of  outrage-^of  taking  arms  from 
persons  unwilling  to  yield  them — or  of  acis  of  menace  and 
assault ;  such  charges  maybe  preferred  bei'eafter  \  but  be 
Tiow  stands  indicted  for  the  highest  crline  that  a  Subject 
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i$  capable  j>£  committing**the  crime  of  Hig^  Treason 
against  the  State:  a  crime  founded  in  the  corrupt  heart 
of  the  man,  in  withdrawing  the  allegiance  and  fidelity  that 
are  due  to  his  Sovereign,  and  in  endeavouring  to  subvert 
that  Government  to  which  he  owes  protection,  and  which 
he  ought  to  obey. 

Gentleman,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to  you  on 
this  oecasion,  that  the  crime  of  High  Treason  involvet 
every  otber  crime :  apd  indeed  it  sj^ems  as  if  every  odier 
crime  was  to  be  established  in  evidence  against  this  Prir 
doner.  I  might  repeat  the  observation  of  my  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Cross)  that  a  long  detail  has  been  gone  into 
without  necessity,  in  order  te  elucidate  facts  that  were 
already  sufficiently  clear>  and 'Could  not  have  been  di^ 
puted  ;  I  will  not  say  for  the  purpose'^-but  which  I  think 
could  only  have  the  effect  ^of  exciting  that  prejudice 
against  the  Prisoner,  for  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  which 
it  is  your  peculiar  duty  to  dismiss  from  your  minds.  I 
may  presently  enlarge  on  this  observation  ;  I  advance  it 
now  for  the  purpose  of  confining  your  attention  to  the 
specific  charge  before  you,  exclusively  pointed  to  the 
^crime  of  High  Treason,  and  preferred  against  the  Pri- 
soner, William  Turner,  now  standing  alone  upon  his  de- 
liverance. 

.  My  learned  Friend  has  likewise  anticipated  me  in  ano* 
ther  topic :  although  we  did  not  happen  to  converse  upon 
that  particular  subject,  he  has  expressed  precisely  the 
feeting  by  which  I  was  weighed  down  oa  the  former  Trial. 
I  then  was  but  too  sensible  how  much  it  was  in  vain  to  en-* 
treat  those  whom  I  addressed  to  discard  from  their  minds 
that  prejudice  which  overwhelmed  my  own,  and  rendered 
me  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  an  unfortunate  client  to 
the  full  extent  of  my  slender  abilities.  1  do  congratulate 
myself  that  my  mind  can  approach  the  present  investiga- 
tion^ relieved  from  that  heavy  load  by  which  it 'Was  oppress-* 
ed  and  disabled.  I  am  farther  coii&oled,  by  having  now 
an  opportunity  of  stating,  that,  from  a  state  o(  -pertur- 
bation of  mind,  which  I  believe  that  Prisoner  himself 
would  not  have  Mi  if  he  4iad  he^u  makii^'  his  own  4e>- 
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fence,  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  nianyof  myexpres-^ 
sions  may  have  been  coarse,  abruptj  and  Ul-coasidered ; 
and  though,  in  point  of  substance,  I  am  not  disposed  to  re- 
tract a  syllable  of  what  I  then  advanced,  I  fear  that  in 
ipoint  of  manner  there  had  been  a  want  of  that  respect 
due  to  every  Court  of  Justice,  and  peculiarly  so  to  the  ve- 
nerable individuals  who  preside  upon  this  occasion.  I 
am  therefore  eager  to  declare,  that  in  doing  my  best  to 
bring  the  law  of  the  Case  before  you,  in  the  fair  discharge 
of  my  duty  as  an  advocate,  I  never  ceased  to  be  actuated 
by  the  purest  feelings  of  respect  for  those  presiding  in  this 
Court ;  and  indeed  I  should  have  thought  a  more  formal 
disclaimer  or  apology,  as  to  any  supposed  reflexion  upon 
them,  would  have  borne  upon  it  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  affront,  because  the  circumstances  to  which  I  referred, 
and  the  characters  of  which  I  spoke,  were  so  utterly  dissi^ 
milar,  that  the  apology  would  have  given  a  semblance  of 
approximation  which  could  not  otherwise  be  supposed  to 
exist. 

I  must  also  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope,  that,  if  ip 
the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  should  express  myself  with  the 
earnestness  of  conviction,  and  perhaps  with  the  zeal  and 
eagerness  of  one  who  is  defending  a  fellow  subject  and  a 
human  creature  from  the  heaviest  of  charges,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, if  proved,  by  the  most  severe  and  dreadful  of  punish- 
ments, if  I  should  happen  to  be  betrayed  into  some  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  some  agitation  which  may  find  its  way  Into 
my  expressions,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  that  I  am 
arrogantly  setting  myself  in  competition  with  my  learned 
and  distinguished  Friends,  whom  I  know  to  be  my  supe- 
riors in  every  talent  which  can  give  value  to  the  office  I  am 
executing,  and  for  whom  I  also  feel  the  greatest  personal 
respect.  But,  Gentlemen,  1  must  at  the  same  time  qualify 
this  observation,  by  adding,  that  if  any  great  credit  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  for  very  extraoidinaiy 
candor  in  the  conduct  of  this  prosecution,  and  for  a  wish 
to  bring  the  case  to  a  peculiarly  impartial  and  indifiierent 
trial,  I  do  not  think  the  Crown  has  been  happy  in  the 
measures  it  has  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  that 
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candor  and  that  equity.^  When  I  cast  my  eyes  Around  this 
table,  and  see  the  formidable  and  extraordinary  array  that 
is  here  brought  against  the  Prisoners,  I  cannot  help  askings 
whether  in  this  pl^e,  where  you  and  I  are  in  the  habit  of 
'Seeing  the  law  administered  in  its  ordinary  forms,  full 
justice  might  not  have  been  done  to  any  enquiry,  by  the 
talents  and  learning  and  experience  of  those  whose  duty  in 
that  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  it  would  have  been  to 
'  lay  the  cfvse  before  you.     You  must  be  aware  that  I  allude 
to  those  whom  I  will  venture  to  call  the  great  men  of  my 
own  circuit ;  and  if  there  was  so  very  strong  a  desire  of 
bringing  this  case  with  impartiality  before  a  jury,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  down  the 
great  State  Officers  whom  you  have  heard  upon  both  these 
occlusions.     I  shouldbe  glad  to  know,  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  it  without  any  invidious  feeling,  for  I  must  feel 
pleasure  in  seeing  my  learned  Friends  on  whatever  occa- 
sion, why  it  could  be  necessary  for  the  fairness  of  the  in- 
vestigation to  add  to  four  or  five  of  the  first  men  upon  this 
circuit  the  eminent  and  conspicuous  names  of  my  learned 
Friends  Mr.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Richardson — ^above  all,  I 
beg  to  enquire  on  what  principle  of  fairness  these  unfor- 
tunate Prisoners  were  deprived  of  that  bulwark  which  they 
^ould  have  found  in  the  talents,  the  zeal,  the  eloquence, 
•  and  the  useful  experience  of  my  learned  and  excellent 
'  jFriend  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley  ? — why  was  he  to  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  into  the  service  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
prosecution  of  persons  so  insignificant  ? — why,  but  because 
he  had  been  the  victorious  champion  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
'  ties  of  the  Subject  upon  a  former  ^occasion,  and  therefore  was 
now  to  be  silencedi  and  prevented  from  rendering  the  same 
^  services  to  those  who  stood  so  peculiarly  in  need  of  his 
assistance  f— If  the  prosecutors  liad  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  commanding  eloquence — if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  rely  on  his. admirable  judgment,  1  should  not 
have  wondered  at  the  selection:  but  you  have  scarcely 
heard  his  voice-^he  has  sat  a  mute  spectator— he  has  hardly 
(examined  a  witness-4ie  has  not  said  a  single  word  in  the 
]nray  of  speech;  and  as  to  that  superior  judgment  which 
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9R  who  are  acquMnted  with  my  learoed  Friend  know 
to  possess,  I  have  ever;  reason  to  believe,  that  if  his  judg- 
ment had  been  consulted,  thia  cause,  or  at  least  this  appa- 
ratus, would  never  have  been  exhibited  4>eibre  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  at  present  pursue  the  remarks  1 
just  now  made  with  respect  to  the  mixing  up  of  other  facts 
with  that  which  now  demands  your  consideration ;  but  I 
pledge  myself  to  resume  it  when  I  come  to  observe  upon 
the  evidence,  and  I  trust  I  shall  satisfy  your  mii|ds  entirely 
upon  that  subject.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that,  with  all  deference  and  humility,  but  at  the 
^  same  time  with  that  confidence  which  no  reasoning  being 
can  avoid  feeling  in  the  conclusions  of  his  own  Judgment 
when  it  has  been  seriously  and  deliberately  exercised  on 
any  point  of  enquiry,  that  I  should  fre^y  lay  bef#re  you 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  law  of  this  Case.  And  here  I 
must  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  last  Trial,  my  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  like  his  learned  leader  on 
Friday  last,  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  slightest  ezpla* 
nation  of  the  law :  he  has  scarcely  referred  to  a  single  au- 
thority, but  has  contented  himself  with  informing  you  in 
general  though  very  remarkable  terms,  that  this  Prisoner 
IS  charged  with  levying  war,  and  that  the  nature  of  that 
charge  is  not  confined  to  that  which  the  language  of  ibe 
Act  of  Parliament  may  at  first  seem  to  iinport<*'-4hose  are 
his  words — ^that  the  nature  of  the  charge  is  not  confined  to 
that  which  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Parlinmrat  may  at 
£x$i  seem  to  import.  The  language  then  of  the  Act  is  to 
be  extended  to  something  whieh  it  niay  not  seem  at  (first 
to  import ;  it  is  thus  that  the  Solicitor  General  opened  his 
short  statement  of  the  law. 

Now,  with  re&pect  to  the  Act  of  ParlitOKnt  of  which  be 
spoke  thus,  I  will  venftvii  to  say  that  all  Judges,  all  Jurj- 
.fiien,  all  Counsel,  all  Eeglistunea,  should  approach  it  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  i^erenence.  The  ol^eot  of  its  en* 
actmeut  is  expressly  :st<wled  in  tis  preamble,*«f^o  exclude 
construction  of  law,  mod  to  con&ne^he'dmige  of  High 
Treas&n  io  £he  specific  laajguageteittfEloyed  ia  the  ihody  of 
the  Act.   That  language  ia.moi£  dtttittDit }  it  in  faotl  pecu-* 
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Sffirly  distbct ;  there  is  not  a  sin^  dx&j^emmams^l&Mikme 
which  consulate  the  JBevaerol  :bvaQChes  of  High  Treaaon, 
which  is  not  expressed  io  terms  wiiieti  he  w^ho  funs  mof 
lead  and  undecstand.    The  ooutiterfeitiDg.  thsKiag^s  Seal 
or  coin,  the  conspassing  the  .Kisg^s  death,  and^hewing 
that  design  by  bq  ov^rt  act^  the  destroying  a  Privy  Coui^ 
cillor,  or  a  J  udge^  m  the  execution  of  hia  office,^  those 
descriptions  of  crime  aieas  clear  as  any  the  English  lan^ 
guage  coiild  possibly  >have  furnished*    I  submit  to  yo% 
Gentleipen>  that  the  expre«sionof 'levying  war  against  the 
Kmgy  equally  intelligible  in  those  times,  equally  intelligi- 
bie  in  all  times,  -is  to  be  considered  in  precisely  the  same 
maoB^n     in  speaking  of  the  object  of  that  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment,  my  Lord  Hide  says,  quoting,  indeed,  the  Act  itself^ 
tbatiincansequeneeof  the  Judges  having  proceeded  be^ 
yond  t^elaw  in  making  Treason  by  construction,   that 
therefore,  for  that  reason,  to  prevent  similar-con  structions 
from  operatingin  ^foture  to  the  prejudice  of  the  suhjeefy 
and  introducing  an  indefinite  law  upon  that  most  important 
crime,  the  King  and  his  Parliament  proceed  to  .declare 
iwhat  the  law  is,  and  what  it  shall  continue  to  be*     My 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Cross)  truly  .observed,  that  the  Statute 
^f  Edtvard  IIL  is  a   part    of    the   Constitution   of  tlie 
Country:  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Constitution,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  >endaoger^ 
ing  the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberties. 

Gendeniien,  the  preamble  having  deekired  that^to  be  the 
ground  upon  which  the  King,  Lords,  and  Comn^n^  de- 
termined to  enact  the  law,  I  cannot  ;hdp  saying,  that  in 
my  humble  judgment  it  wasthe  sacred  duty  of  Courts  of 
Justice  >to  abstain  from  adding  ,^tny  thing  to  its  positive  ex« 
pressions,  and  the  Courts. appear  tohave.be^i  impre^i^ 
Vfith  the  same  conviction  long  lifter  the  passing  of  the  AcC 
iFor  no  less^a  time  than  two  hundred  years,  m>  attemft 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  extend  it  beyond  its  letter. 
iTheJist  decision  which  i^eots  to  carry  the -Aot,  by  opn- 
£truction,  beyond  its  ext>ress  t^ms,  occurs  in  'the  reign  of 
•Henry  /YUI^^at  the  distance  of  two  centuries^ from  its  en- 
iactaieBt*    Thaj^^deoistoaimpoited  that  an  insurieetian  for 
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i)ie  {iiirp<Me  of  enhanctiig  the  wages  of  lalioar  shoiild  h6 
considered  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  in  his  realms 
Gentlemen,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  if  die  Act  of 
Parliament  had  meant  to  make  that  particular  offence  High 
Treason,  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  for  those  who 
have  expressed  themselves  so  clearly  and  so  well,  to  have 
stated  that  also  as  one  of  the  crimes  to  which  the  name  of 
Treason  was  to  be  assigned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more 
general  descripion  of  crime  was  contemplated,  and  it 
was  intended  that  all  insurrections  for  a  general  purpose 
were  from  that  time  to  be  deemed  Treason,  it  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  to  hav^  introduced  those  more  gene- 
ral terms  as  descriptiiFc  of  the  crime  they  meant  to  an- 
nounce. But  neither  of  these  things  was  done  by  the 
Legislature,  they  neither  declared  that  particular  act  to  be 
High  Treason,  nor  provided  that  all  the  acts  falling  under 
such  a  general  designation  should  be  High  Treason.  The 
words  of  the  Statute  are  *'  levying  war  against  the  King 
in  his  realm." 

Now,  Gentlemen^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
reign  immediately  following  that  of  lienry  VIII.  in 
which  that  decision  took  place,  the  first  Riot  Act  was  pass- 
ed. You  will  see  in  what  terms  a  riol  is  defined  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  perfectly  acquainted 
as  they  were,  both  with  the  Statute  of  Edward  IIL 
and  with  the  decision  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIT. 
The  Act  of  Edward  VI.  prescribes  *'  That  if  twelve  or 
more  persons  being  assembled  together  shall  intend,  go 
about,  practice,  or  put  in  use  with  force  and  arms  to  alter 
the  established  Religion,  or  any  Law  /'-—in  that  case, 
under  particular  circumstiances,  and  after  standing  out  with 
a  particular  degree  of  obstinacy,  they  shall  become  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  High  Treason.  Upon  this  enactment  the 
question  arises  which  has  been  put  again  and  again,  and,  I 
protest,  has  never  yet  been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  reason :  if  meeting  with  force  in  numbers  to  alter  the 
law  was,  under  all  circumstances,  ma3e  Treason  by  the 
Statute  of.  Edward  III.  how  could  it  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare it  so^  with  certain  qualifications^  by  the  Statute  of 
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Edwai^  VL  *to  me  it  appears  to  admit  of  no  answer^ 
but  should  any  be  attempted,  you  will  judge  of  its  suffici- 
ency. I  am  aware  that  the  Solicitor  General,  on  the  Trial 
of  James  Watson,  and  the  other  day,  maintained  that  the 
Riot  Acts  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  law  of  Treason , 
and  so  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objection*  But  admitting 
that  the  Riot  Acts  made  no  alteration  in  the  law  of  Treason, 
so  far  from  counterworking  my  argument,  that  proposition 
is  a  part  of  it.  I  also  maintain  that  they  have  made  no 
alteration  in  the  law  of  Treason,-^that  the  law  of  Treason 
was  the  same  before  as  now :  it  was  the  same  when  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  passed  as  it  is  at  the  distance  of 
five  hundred  years.  Then  if  it  was  the  law  that  such  an 
assemblage  as  is  described  in  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  was 
High  Treason,  within  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  why 
make  a  new  Statute,  treating  it  as  a  mere  riot  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  enacting  that  it 
should  thereafter  be  Treason,  if  the  rioters  remained  toge- 
ther for  an  hour,  and  refused  to  disperse  on  proclamation  i 

Gentlemen,  that  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  and  the  same  kind 
of  tumultous  proceedings,  which  had  been  visited  with 
the  penalties  of  Treason  in  the  case  specified,  were,  by  a 
new  Act,  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  felony  alone.  This 
was  the  punishment  incurred  by  persons  remaining  to- 
gether assembled  in  numbers  for  the  space  of  more  than 
an  hour  after  proclamation  read,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
with  force  and  arms  the  religion,  or  the  existing  la^  of 
the  land.— Gentlemen,  is  not  that  a  general  purpose?— Is 
not  that  a  description  of  the  very  conduct  imputed  to  these 
men  ?  1  can  discover  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  the 
facts;  and  the  law  being  the  same  as  it  ever  was,  it  could  not 
be  then,  nor  can  it  now  be.  Treason,  as  a  levying  of  warj 
under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  to  assemble  in  the 
manner  .charged  against  these  Prisoners;  because,  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  have  been  declared  Treason,  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  and 
felony,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  Statute  of 
Mary.   .  .         ^ 
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Qeori^e  I.  Jdy  learned  friend/Mr.  Cros^^  read  to  ypu  the 
pr^ambley  ^ecitlngi  tbat  rebellious  riots  were  to  be  quelled^ 
that  aU  assemblages^  drawn  together  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  f^'oco  the  King, 
wer§  to  be  punished  a^d  suppresse;d.  Their  punishi;nent 
1^  v^y  n^rly  the  same^  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
us  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Quc^n  Maiy.  Then, 
Gentlemen,  I  coptend,  that  this  offence  has  received  as 
direct  a4efinition  in  the  laws  of  riot^  from  tinieto  time 
^nftcted,  as  the  offence  of  Trea^n  itself  received  from  the 
apci^^t  and  sacred  Statute  akeady  ci^d,  ui^ler  which  this 
iQdiQtment  is  framed. 

My  leii^rned  fri^nd^  as  I  have  remarked,  opened  his  case 
so  very  generally^  that  he  hardly  gave  me  a  position  to 
contend  with.  I  see  now  a  mass  of  learned  volumes 
):[rought  here  to  be  used  in  the  reply,  when  the  Attorney 
.General  will^  as  he  has  a  right  to  ^o  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  address  you  last.  I  know  not  what  books  he  will 
produce ;  bv^t  I  am  well  aware  that  he  will  .be  enabled  to 
liefer  to  certain  decisions  inconsistent  witb  the  principles 
1  .\iavc  urged ;  and  such  decisions,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  in- 
dustriously l^id  before  you.  .  You,  GentlemeUf  will  form 
your  own  opinion :  but  if,  in  the  result,  you  shall  find 
yourselves  bi^ought  to  this  pasjs,  that  between  two  incon* 
sistent  propositions,  laid  down  by  equal  authority,  you 
j^re  compelled  to  make  your  election,  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  elect  thsit  Mirhich  is  most  consonant  to  reason,  to  prin* 
ciple,  to  the  great  origin  of  all  auijiority  in  those  who  sit 
bpre,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  trial  of  qffences ;  I  mean,  to  the 
imperial. Parliament. of  this  realm,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
X,  £dward  III.. declared  there  should  be  no  extension  of  the 
strict  Statute  it  enacted  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  any 
"n^w  case  occurred,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  consi* 
delation  .of  tjie  .Kipg  in  Parliaraent,  and  should  not  be 
de<?i4isd  ^y  tl^e  Judges  in  their  Courts  of  Law. 

Geptlen^en,  I  ajn  happy  wh^n  it  is  in  my. power  to 
agree  wjtji.j^y thing. which  falls  from  my  learned  friends : 
and  I  do  most  cordially  agree  in  all  they  have  said  in  praise 
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t>f  the  Coiistitntion  of  England,  and  in  gratitude  to  tliat 
great  and  glorious  revolution  from  which  that  Constitu- 
tion takes  its  origin.  To  that  revolution  we  are  indebted 
for  blessings  which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate :  we  are 
indebted  to  it,  not  only  for  its  immediate  consequences, 
and-  all  the  positive  beneficial  changes  it  brought  abouti 
but  for  that  liberality  of  senliment^-^for  that  quick  sense 
of  public  spirit, — for  that  Englidi  feeling, — which,  I  trust, 
pervades  the  hearts  of  you  all ;  which  we  have  seen,  I 
think,  nobly  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  this  trial ;  which  is  the  great  security  for  all 
that  is  valuable  in  our  public  institutions ;  which  has 
raised  this  country,  in  spite  of  its  smallness  and  its  re- 
mote situation,  almost  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  which 
gained  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar ;  and  which, 
deriving  its  birth  from  our  free  constitution,  will,  in  its 
turn,  while  it  remains  unimpaired,  preserve  that  Constitu* 
tion  to  the  latest  of  our  posterity. — Gentlemen,  we  are  all, 
in  our  turns, — in  our  several  stations  and  offices, — the 
guardians  of  that  Constitution ;  but  I  doubt  whether  thevQ 
is  any  situation  in  which  we  have  the  opportunity  pf  ren- 
dering it  such  important  services  as  when  we  are  fulfilling 
that  duty  which  now  devolves  upon  you,  in  trying  the 
cause  of  a  friendless  Prisoner,  brought  before  you  by  tlie 
State,  on  a  prosecution  for  High  Treason, 

The  Legislature,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  were  secured  to  us,  justly  jealous  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  State  in  conducting  prosecutions  for  High 
Treason,  among  other  important  privileges,  conferred  upon 
the  Prisoner  charged  the  right  of  knowing  the  Jury  before 
whom  he  is  to  be  tried.  The  law  requires,  that  he  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  summoned,  and' 
giveis  him  time  to  enquire  as  to  their  character,  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  underst£|nding§;  he  has  the  privilege  of 
challenging  those  to  whom  Ue  has  the  least  objection,  and 
thus  possesses,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  liberty  of  selecting 
those  to  whose  honor  his  life  and  bis  character  are  to  be 
confided. 

-  By  another  important  alteration,  produced  by  the  revo- 
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liition,— and  ^this,  j^ei^^yps,  is  t^e  gt^te^t  a^d  .i^^OJ«t  hcjipr 
fecial  of  them  all,  for  it  pervades  all  tjie  clashes  of  soci^ty^ 
ihd  promotes  the  happiness  and  seeurity  of  men  in  all  i^eijr 
rieratioris,— the  Judges  were  made  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  placed  upon  that  footing  of  intpgritj  ]up,Q9 
Which  they  so  proudly  stand. — Geyitlem^^,  I  have  09 
difficulty  in  telling  you  it  was  high  tiqfie  that  reform  sboul^ 
be  made.  For  several  years, — I  might  say  for  centuri<^ 
Jpreceding  the  revolution, — the^e  is  hardly  a  State  Trial 
of  any  description  that  a  lawyer  c^n  read  without  blushing. 

Pe' finds  tliere  recorded  the  degradation  of  an  honorably 

ffofession,  which  I  trust  has  since  redeemed  its  character: 
e  reads  of  the  base  subserviency  to  ^h^  Crown  of  tbos^ 
juries  who  were  placed  as  the  grand  bplvyark  for  th^  people, 
and  the  corrupt  complaisance  of  Judges  who  ojught  to 
have  protected  the  accused, — Gentlemen^  the  infamous 
conduct  oif  Jeffries  and  Scroggs  (for  wp,  might  trace  dowa 
the  pedigree  from  the  days  of  Tresiliap  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  revolution)  shed  such  disgrace  and  l^orrqr  c(ve\ 
the  early*  State  Trials,  that,  when  I  rise  from  perusing 
that  bloody  catalogue  of  unjust  attainders,  most  of  which 
have  been  reversed  by  Act  of  Parliament, — when  I  turn 
froni  that  register  of  iniouity  and  shame,  and  find,  i^yself 
iri  the  nineteenth  century,  surrounded  with  Judges  such  a^ 
fliose  I  now  see  presiding,  and  facing  such  a  jury  as  I  haye 
now  the  happiness  to  address, — it  seems  like  emerging 
from  tfie  darkness  of  an  infected  slaughter-hou^e,  to  gre^t 
the  blessed  light  of  Heaven,  and  breathe  the  pure  air  by 
which  life  is  sustained. — Gentlemen,  before  the  revolutip^ 
no  man  was  safe,  however  innocent,  who  came  into  Coi^rt 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crov^n.     He  was  exposed  to  oppro; 
brlous  revilings  from  the  Attorney  General :  he. was  brow* 
beaten  by  the  Court  in  attempting  to  defend  his  lifp ;  hi$ 
witnesses  durst  not  appear,  or  appeared  only  to  be  insi)lt(^4 
and  abused ;  the  province  of  the  Jury  was  constantly  in*. 
vaded,  and  if  they  ventured  to  say  ".Not  Guilty,"  whei:^ 
the  Court  wished  to  convict,  they  were  eitber  fin^d  or  sefjj 
to  gaol  for  daring  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  their 
own  oatl^,— Such  is  literally  the.  judicial  history  of  thp«c 
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limes ;  and  theil  it  was  t^iat  the  law  of  Edward  HI. — iKat 
law  so  salutary,  so  beneficial,. and  so  plain,— received  tliose 
constructions  of  which  I  still  dispute  the  legality. 

Gentlemen,  from  the  revolution  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  but.  a  single .  case  in  which  thiat  law  of  construe- 
tive  Treason  has  been  carried  into  ^ffect,  I  allude  to  the 
case  of  Damaree  and  Purchase  ;  i,both  in  the  hupiblest 
condition  of  life,  the  one  a^  waterman  and  the  other  a 
porter,  who  went  about  the  3treets  with  ^  party  who  were 
supposed  to  wish  to  turn  out  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  to  introduce  the  Pretendei^; — :fpei:^d3, of  legitimacy, 
but  enemies  of  loyalty.  Their  cry  was  in  favor  of  Dr.  Sache- 
veirell,  "  down  with  the.  meeting  houses  ;*'  the  Dissenter^ 
bemg  friendly  to  the  Protestant  succession  and  jthe  existr 
ing  government,  while  the  church  of  England  was,  la 
genera],  averse  to  it.  Tfjese  two  persons  were,,  by  the 
law  of  constructive  Treason,  deemed  guilty  of  levying 
war  against  the  King/ but  neither  of  them  was  execute^* 
However,  I  give  my  learned  Friends  the  full  benefit  pf 
that  case,  for  most  certainly  the  Judges  considerejj.them- 
setves  bound  by  precedent^  to  pronounce  th^m  guilty. 

On  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  sonie  allusion  was 
made  to  that  case,  and  1  remember  the  expression  of  Lord, 
Mansfield,  and  dare  say  the  Attorney  General  will  recol- 
lect ft  too^  Speaking  to  the  Jury  on  this  doctrine,  hi$ 
Iliordship  says,  "  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  tQ 
your  ears,  it  is  founded  in  strong  reason,  if  their  object  i3; 
to  destroy  a  thing  bad  in  itself,  though  not  pernaitte^ 
them  to  destroy,  as  in  an  insurrection  to  destroy  all  bawdy- 
houses  it  is  High  Treason.*'  Lord  Mansfield  himself,  was, 
therefore,  struck  with  this  constructive  Treason,  ^s  some- 
thihg  extraordinary  ;  but,  he  adds  in  justification  of  it, 
that  it  is  founded  in  strong  reason. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  founded,  perhaps,  m  strong:' 
reason,  and  powerful  arguments  might  be  urged  for  making 
it  the  law  of  the  land;  but  the  question  in  a  court  of  justice 
is,  whether  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  whether  the  statute 
of  Edward  HL  so  capable  of  expressing  all  it  projected, 
vbum' hotliave  expressed  that,  if  it  had  ihteiiaed  thaj  it 
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should  be  the  law«  You  will  not  forget, ,  that  upon  that 
statute  alone  we  are  now  brought  here  before  you^  the  other 
two  charges  are  in  a  great  degree  nominal,  they  resolve 
themselves  into  the  first,  and  if  that  first  is  not  made  out, 
they  also  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Then^  Gentlemeui  why  did  the  Judges  decide  that  case 
of  Damaree  and  Purchase  as  they  did  ?  For  no  other  reason 
than  that  other  cases  had  been  decided  previously  to  the 
revolution,  and  in  the  times  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, in  direct  hostility  to  the  principle  for  which  I  now 
contend*  They  proceeded  upon  the  authority  of  Ben- 
stead^s  case  which  Mr.  Justice  Foster  declares  not  to  be 
law,  as  it  is  reported ;  nor  can  it  be  law,  unless  a  Privy 
C9uncillor  can  be  identified  with  the  King,  for  the  lawr 
declares  that  levying  war  against  the  King  shall  be  Trea- 
son, and  that  was  levying  war  only  against  Archbishop 
Laud.  Tha4;  case  was  decided  when  the  Judges  were  very- 
far  from  being  what  Judges  ought  to  be,  and  are  now ;  ia 
the  leign  of  that  unhappy  and  arbitrary  monarchy 
Charles  I.  and  just  before  the  period  when  his  people, 
goaded  by  oppression,  rose  in  arms  against  him.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Archbishop,  in  a  very  few 
years,  himself  fell  a  victim  to  that  very  constructive 
Treason  which  was  so  extended  for  his  protection..  That 
case  was  probably  an  extremely  aggravated  assault,  and 
there  were  laws  by  which  the  outrage  might  have  been 
punished;  but  when  I  see  these  improper  proceedings 
stigmatized  as  High  Treason,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that  in  reason,  in  sense,  and  in  law, 
they  might  have  been  as  correctly  designated  by  any  other 
name. 

Shall  I  be  told  by  the  Attorney  General  that  I  am  in- 
consistent, at  one  time  crying  up  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  and  at  another  depreciating  his  authority. 
Gentlemen,  1  entertain  for  his  character  the  highest  re- 
spect ;  yet  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  dis- 
courses composed  by  him  are  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  decisions  of  a  Judge  upon  the  Bench  pro- 
nouacjtig  upon  oath  on  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  Jtel- 
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low-subjects  when  properly  brought.before  him,  and  this, 
is  my  observation :  Mr.  Justice  Foster  has  sanctioned  a 
constructive  Treason  which  I  humbly  contend  the  written 
law  of  the  land  expressly  prohibits,  I  argue  that  he  has 
gone  too  far ;  but  if  he  who  has  gone  too  far  admits  the 
Yiciousness  of  one  authority,  on  which  the  only  respecta- 
ble decision  is  founded,  surely  there  is  no  fallacy  in  my 
claiming  that  this  particular  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Foster  < 
may  be  taken  against  his  general  principle.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  inconsistency  in  asserting  that  even  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  whose  error  consists  in  going  beyond  the 
statute,  has  stopped  short  however  of  that  particular  case^ 
and  has  therefore  divested  his  doctrine  of  any  support 
which  it  could  have  derived  from  its  authority. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  enquire  on  what  other  authority 
the  case  of  Damaree  tmd  Purchase  was  founded.     It  was 
founded,  Gentlemen,  upon  that  extraordinary  case  in  the  - 
reign  of  Charles  II.  in  which^  a  number  of  appr^ntipes 
meeting  in  London  to  destroy  houses  of  ill-f^nie,  were 
considered   as  guilty  of  High  Treason   for  renouncing 
their   natural    allegiance,   and   levying   war  agi^inst  the  : 
King.     Now,  Gentlemen,    I  shall  content  myself  with  . 
obser^'^ing,   that  that   case  was  decided  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  a  reign  as  corrupt  and  infamous  as  an}'  which 
disgraces  our  annals ;  polluted  with  every  domestic  vice, 
and  degraded  by  every  exertion  of  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion.    In  such  times   the  doctrine  of  constructive  Trea- 
son originated ;  with  them  it  should  have  perished. 

Gentlemen,  I  adverted  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
stated  that  the  Archbishop  who  had  been  protected  by  ^ 
an  illegal  extension  of  the  statute,  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  same  abuse  when  a  different  party  came  into 
power.  It  is  singular  that  Lord  Strafford,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  was  also  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  on 
a  charge  of  constructive  Treason.  He  was  tried  by  his 
Peers  for  Treason  not  specified  by  the  statute,  and 
though,  I  dare  say.  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  read  the 
noble  pleading  by  which  he  defended  himself,  I  wift  tal^e 
the  liberty  of  quoting  a  short  extract  from  it;  as  forcibly 


illustrating  the   evil    against  which  I  have    struggled. 
**  Better  it  Weire  "to  live  under  no .  law  at  all,  and  by 
the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence   to  conform  ourselves 
the  best  we  can  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master  thaq, 
ftfncy  we  have  a  laW  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find,-  at 
last,  that  this  law  shall  inflict  a  punit^hment  precedent  to 
the  promulg^tioili  rind  try  us  by  maximi  unheard  of  till 
the  very  m6m^t  of  the  prbsecutiori.     tf  I  sail  on  the 
Thames  and  split  my  vessel  on  an  anchor,  in  case  there 
]>e  no  buoy' to  give  warning,  the  party  shall  paymeda-f 
mages :  but  if  the  anchor  be  marked  oqt,  then  is  the  strik- 
ing  on  it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  set  upon  thii^ 
crime  ?  Where  the  token  by  which  I  should  discover 
If?  it  has  lain  concealed  under  water—- and  no  humaq 
prudence,  no  human  innocence^  could  save  me  &om  the 
destruction  with  which  1  am  at  present  threatened  ?  It  i$. 
pbw"'  he  says,  "  full  two  hundred  and  fprty  years  since 
Treasons  were  defined,  and  so  long  has  it  been  since  any 
mail  was  touched  to  this  extent  upon  this  crime  *  befqre 
ntyself ;  we  have  lived^  my  Lords,  happily  to  ourselves 
at  home,  we  have  lived  gloriously  abroad  to  the  worldr-r 
let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers  have  left  us,  let  not 
ollr'  ambition  cany  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they  were 
in  these  killing  and  destructive  arts.  Great  wisdom  it  will 
b^  in  your  Lordships,  and  just  providence  for  yourselves, 
for  y6ur  posterities,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from 
you  into  the  fire'  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volume^ 
ofarbitriary  and  constructive  Treasons,  as  the  primitive 
Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts ;  and  betake 
yburseives  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  statute  which  tells 
y^  wher^  the  crime  is,  and'  points  out  to  you  the  path 
by  whithyOu  may  avoid  it." 

Sufch,  Gentlemen,  were  the  observations  of  my  Lord 
Strafford,  when  he  stood  a  Prisoner  indicted  for  construc- 
tive Treason  before  the  Peers  of  the  Realm.  By  his 
Peers  h^  was  acquittefd :  but  in  the  progress  of  those  un- 
fortunate times,  when  tyranny  became  law  and  bore  down 
al^.befbre  it,'  when  the  -House  of  I^eers  was  cleared  of 
much  that  w^  honourable,  and  the  King  wks  the  meire 
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todl  erf  apairty,  thieh  contifary  to  €jvei^  principle  of  W, 
in  violation  of  the  first  elements  of  jnstice,  an  Act  o^  Par- 
liawierit  passed  after  the  fiict  committed,  miking  tKat  fact 
High  Treason  for  the  first  tiihe.     H^  was  condemned  by 
the  enactment  of  a  new'la^,  not  by  the  application  of  any  ' 
which  existed,  and  that  unfortunate  Nobleman  lost  his 
head  upon  the  scaffold.     Thus,  Gentlemen,  the  history  of 
the  lavr  of  consfructive  Treason  is  carried!  up  from  Lord 
Strafford's  time  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  the  *^^ 
whole  of  that  interval  no  similar  decision  can  be  found.'* 
Afed  with'regard  to  -thai:  first  decisibn,  from  which  allthe 
rest  have  flbwed,  there  is  every  reason  to   believe  that  * 
the  Legisliittiffe,  Shocked  aV  the  length  to  which  the  Jildg^s 
had  gone,  in  declaring  a  rising  for  the  enhancement  of 
wages  a'  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  enacted  the 
StatQte  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 'a 
repetition  of  such  constructive  extensions  of  the  law. 

•Qenttetneti,  will  it  be  imputed  to  me  to-day   that  I 
chatrge  the  CroWn  with  a  desire  to  make  Treasons  uii-^ 
heard  of  before,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  a  Court ' 
of  Justice? — I  disclaim  atty  such  intention,  and  admit"^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  constructive  Treasons   have  been 
engrafted  on  the  statute,  which  in  terms  proscribes  them'. 
But  founding  myself  on  that  statute,  on  its  oKjedt  and 
provisions,  and  claiming  the  right  to  examine  the  aU"' 
thority  on  which  the  adverse  decisions  rest,  I  find  that 
alt  the  precedents' are  drawn  from  those  disgraceful  times 
which  we  cannot  bear  to  think  of,  and  which  we  would 
wish  td  forget  had  ever  existed. 

Havitig  spoken  thus  largely  of  the  law  of  Treason  in' 
general,  I  would  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
that  law,  as  I  think  it  applicable  to  the  present  Prisoner. 
And'  I  may  here  state  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that  though  variobs  persons  assemble  and  are 
coitibined  in  the  execution  of  the  same  act,  still,  according 
to  that  humane  shair  I  i^ay,  or  just  prindpfe,  that  every 
man  is  to  be  judged'  for  his  own  acts,  and  can  be  guilty 
only  as  his  intention  is  guilty  :  it  is  always  proper  to  en- 
€|uht  by  what  inbtii^^s  th^y  wereseVeiridly  aotdatcd^  aq^ 
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what  intentions  and  purposes  were  entertained  by  each.  : 
It  b  obviously  very  possible,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
easily  conceived^  than  that  where  the  act  done  might  be 
justly  termed  levying  war  irgainst  the  King ;  some  of  die 
parties  concerned  might  be  guilty  of  High  Treason,  while 
others  were  altogether  innocent.     I  will  put  a  case  which 
seems  to  illustrate  that  position.    Supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  one  of  the 
King^s  officers  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  Pretender,  . 
and  had  led  his  regiment  to  attack  the  King's  troops,  re«> 
presenting  them  to  be  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  poor 
soldiers  would  have  levied  war  against  the  King  in  fact, 
but  not  in  intention ;  and*  while  those  privy  to  the  design    . 
would  be  guilty  of  High  Treason,  those  who  were  unoonsci-< 
ous  of  the  mischief  which  their  acts  produced,  were  as  clear  . 
of  the  crime  as  the  weapon  in  their  hands.    Suppose  a 
man  to  take  advantage  of  a  riot  in  a  fair,  and  that  finding    . 
a  considerable  force  there  assembled  he  conducts  the 
rio^^s,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  not,  to  commit  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  King;  Uiat  leader  would  be  guikj 
of  Treason,  while  his  followers  were  liable  only  for  a    . 
cqmmon  misdemeanor,    I  will  put  one  case  more,  where 
parties  ignorant  of  the  design  they  were  employed  to  ac-    . 
complish»  #  might  incur  a  lower  degree  of  criminality. 
Suppose  that  when  parties  of  the  Luddites  were  assembled 
in  this  iM^d  the  neighbouring  Counties  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  frames,  any  person  had  formed  the  design  of 
leading,  them,  not  to  break  frames  or  houses,  but  to  be<f 
siege  a  fort  of  the  King's,  or  commit  any  other  act  un« 
equivocally  directed  against  the  Government;  in  that  case 
it  mui^t  he  granted  me,  that  the  Readers  were  guilty  of 
High  TreasQn>  while  the  rest  could  be  charged  only  with 
the  precise  crij;ne  they  had  in  their  minds.    Then,  Gen-i 
tlemen,  if  that  be  so^  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  the 
motive  of  the  individual  is  to  be  ascertained ;  the  burthen 
of  proof  }ie^  alwftys  upon  tjiose  who  make  the  charge^ 
and  therefore  it  by  no  means  follows,  because  one  may 
]>e  guilty  to  the  hla<:ke»t  pqssible  degreei  of  guilt,  that 
th^rpfore  all  ^socii^ted  with  h^m  must  njece««arily  b^    . 
guilty  to  the  same,  or  indeed  in  any  degree. 
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Let  us  ekaaine  ttien,  Gentlemen,  u^on  this  present  oc- 
casion how  the  evidence  stands.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
opened  to  you  by  my  learned  Friends,  that  there  had  been 
previous  consultations  :  if  thati^ere  so,  vras  it  not  due  to 
the  justice  of  the  country— was  it  not  due  to  the  public— 
and  to  the  Prisoner,  to  throw  the  fullest  light  on  those 
consultations?     My  learned    Friends  have  had    ample 
means  of  gsuning  every  possible  information  andintel*- 
ligeoce ;  their  instructions  have  been  prepared  with  an 
acutenesB,  a  sagacity,  and   a  diligence   which    deserve 
every  pnuse.     They  have  necessarily  commanded  all  the 
assistance  that  could  be  rendered  by  the  Magistracy,  and ' 
the  suspension  of  the   Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  enabled 
them  to  arrest  not  only  such  persons  against  whom  charges 
were  preferred,  but  any  one  whom,  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  examine  as  to  his  > 
own  history^  or  that  of  others,     if  then  there  were  consul*  ' 
tations  previous  to  this  Sunday,  the  8th  of  Juiie,  and  if' 
my  learned  Friends  knew  there  were  such  consultations, 
why  are  they  kept  behind  the  curtain  and  concealed  from 
your  sight,  who  are  entitled  to  know  the  whole  triith? 
Who  attended  them  ? — Who  promoted  them  ? — Who,  = 
and  what  was  he  who  set  the  machinery  in  motion  ?— 
Who  was  it  that  dispatched  Brandreth  from  Nottingham 
to  these  country  villages  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  pea* 
santry,  to  delude  their  understandings,  to  incite  them  to 
aots  of  outrage  and  mischief?    Gentlemen,  thereSs  some* 
thing  hid  in  mystery' ;  I  cannot  fathom  it,  whatever  I  may 
conjecture ;   but  I  know  that  at  the  critical  period  when 
this  precise  act  was  committed,  at  whose  instigation  soever, 
the  Legislature  was  consulting  about  the  Suspension  of  ' 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Locds,  who  took  that  subject  into  amsideration,  report- 
ed that  they  had  reason  to  believe,  and  know,  that  spies  ' 
were  active  throughout  the  country,  and  were  actively  in* 
stigating  the  mischief  which  in  several  places  was  likely  to 
result'— that  we  all  know ;  if  lam  mistaken  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  corrected* 

Mr.^omeyGen&raL  My  Lopd;I  am  very  sorry  to  inter-  ' 
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rufit  my. friend;, Mf*  DQumaDi  butifWnieaiM'to  lay  dolm 
as  a  rule,  that  when  those  Gentlemen  are  wnam  to  trjD 
this  cause  by  evidenoe,  he  is  to  cite  aa^factfe  to  tboseGen- 
tlemeo,  resolutions  either  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of  the 
House  of  Comoionsy  let  it  be  recollected  that  polilicat  • 
matters  from  the  House  of  Locds  and  from  the  Hoose  of* 
CoBunons  might,  accordling  to  that  principle,. be  intro- 
daced,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ;  and  I  would  ask- 
the  Counsel  what  they  would  say  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  wlio  were  to  attempt  ta  pervert  the  minds  of 
the  Jury,  by  resolutions  of  either  Lords  or  Commons  i^*' 
or  by  any  political  considdraliioB,  :so  ias  to  influence  them 
beyond  the  law  as  laid  down  by.  the  Judges  trying^  and 
beyond  the  faots  as  proved  by  the  witnesses  examined  ? 
My  Lord,  I  stand  here  (and  God  forbid  I  sbouM  ever  stand ' 
fOMnore)  for  equal  justice  between  tlie  public  and  the  pei^ 
sgt^charged ;  the  rules  of  evidence  are  precisely  the  same 
as  to  both  sides  with  respect  to  what  is,  or  b  notto  ope^* 
rate  upon  the  minds  of  the  Jury  who  are  trying  the  cause,  i 
and  sworn  to  try  it  only  by  the  evidence,—— 

Mr,  Denman.     I  beg  your  pardon— «do  you  object  to 
any  thing  ? 

Mr,  AUomtg  General.    I  object  to  your  statemoit  as 
natter  of  fact  .upon  the  gena'al  principle,  not  because  I ' 
care  for  what  is  said  upcMi  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  DeimHtn,  Thea  I  will  wave  the  subject  I  was  that 
movfceat  speaking  of  altogether  ;  I  will  not  ntore  particu- 
lufly  nUude  to  the  report  of  the  Lofds  or  the  Commons, 
but  1  will  merely  remind  yoB>  that  previous  meetings  are  > 
said  to  have  existed  4  that  the  Crown  is  perfectly  aware  of 
those- previous  meetings  and  consultations ;  and  that*  all 
the  evidence  on  that  subject  is  studiously  withheld  from  > 
yoar" knowledge.    The  firat  meeting  to  which  tbeevidenter  * 
applies  was^  on  Sunday  the  Sth  of  June,  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Penlridge,  wheve  several  persmia  are  said  to  • 
hav^been  asitfembled,  and  two  persons  from  theBatteifley-^ 
w^dcs'  state,  ttfalat  they  joined*  that  party*.    Those'are  the  > 
two  first  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecutikMi,  ancbi  adkr  t 
}'Qii  wi4ih  confidenee,  <wh«ther  *pon  tibeir  0WI1  sfaowisj^aii^ 
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upon  their  own  descriptioa  of  theiii$elye9|  yow,  ^yer  fn^n. 
two  witnesses  mpre  infamous,  mpre  (Jis^ap^,  ni,QX^ 
sdf-contradicted,  more  self-copdejaaned  ? 

Gentlemen,  if  their  story  be  true,  they  are  accompliciEjfij 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  crime  that  they  come  to  chaijge*, 
upon  this  Prisoner ;  if  it  be.  true  that  they  contributed  to, 
send  the  man  to  Not;tingha.m  to  inquire  into  th^e  stat^  of  t 
an  expected  rising  there,  audi.  to.  bring  back  such  .informal  . 
lion  as  the  wretched  villagers  were  to  act  upon^  they  are^ 
as  guilty  as  those  whose  names  stand  upon  this  indictment, 
and  their  lives  are  as  much  forfeited  to  the  law^  for  coi^-? . 
sgiring  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  a^  ai?y  wJiQ  can  be,, 
accused  of  having  actually,  levied  it.    Gjentlemed,  I  pu(  ; 
It  plainly  to  you  ;  they  are  accomplices  not  only  in  these. . 
yn\d  and  silly  s^heme^  fpr  oyerturning  the  constitution  and. , 
subverting  the  sta-te,  but  th^^areaccou^plicesin  the  project-  , 
.ea  murder  of  ttheir  masters  and  benefe^ctors,  they  stand  by., 
while  the  dagger  is  pointed  at  the  throaty  of  those  to  whom  > 
^hey  owe  subsistence  and  comfort,  aqd  silently  allow  them.^ 
to  sleep  securely  ot^  that  dreadful  brink  of  danger.    They., 
are  more    than    common  Traitor^,   public,  and  private, 
domestic  and  political,  if  their  own  account  is  believed. 

I^taqding  then  in  the  situation  of  accomplices  (as  it  is, 
most  clear  they  do)  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  going  • 
through  the  particular  questions  which  they  answered,  ia,, 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  all  their  credit,  as  when  Asbury , 
pretended  pot  to  understand  my  question,  wjieth^rhe  sub*  . 
scribed  to  send  the  man  to  Nottingham^  and  affected  > 
to  suppose  that  subscribing   meant  the  saiiie  thing  as :r 
receiving^  an4  ^oxe  particularly ,  when  they  swore  tliatj 
they  did  not  know  that  it  was  their  duty  to  disclose  wha(  > 
|they  say  they  witnessed  at  the  public  house.    Gentlem^p^  , 
I  do  not  weary  3'ou  with  these  particular^,  though  sufficient  r 
to  damn  an  prdinary  witness,  but  I  ask  how  you  c^n  believe  : 
those  accomplices  wholly  unconfirmed  as  they  are^  in  re- 
porting the  extraordinary  conversations  they  have  detailed. 
If.  they  had  revealed  tp  any  M^istrate  or  neighbouriiig  • 
gentlemen  the  tw^j(^tiettji  part  of  what  they  banre  narrate  . 
here  la  evid^nc^^  you  wojild  bfl^vp.  b^n  sparqji  th^/rtiguis  j 
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of  this  long  proceeding,  and  the  county  would  have  been 
spared  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  this  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  The  slightest  word  of  intimation  would 
have  answered  the  purpose.  But  they  describe  themselves 
as  calnity  sitting  by  and  listening  to  language  the  most 
alarming,  without  any  further  remonstrance  than  a  simple 
hint  that  there  were  Constables  in  the  room.  Being  Con- 
stables, why  did  you  not  communicate  to  the  Magistrates 
what  you  saw  and  heard  f  Mark  the  answer  !  We  did  not 
go  to  the  Magistrates,  because  we  were  told  if  we  said  any 
thing  we  should  be  crammed  up  the  chimney.  Is  that 
a  likdy  story?  Could  that  be  their  real  motive  ?  Could  that 
be  the  conduct  of  honest  men?  But  indeed,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  make  no  pretensions  to  that  character,  for 
they  say,  that  after  all  they  had  witnessed,  they  contri- 
buted to  the  expences  of  the  messenger  to  be  dispatched 
to  Nottingham.  Are  they  perjured  in  making  a  false 
statement,  or  accomplices  and  traitors  relating  the 
truth  ?  There  is  no  other  alternative,  and  in  charity  we 
ought  to  believe  them  perjured,  and  to  strike  out  every 
particle  of  the  evidence  they  have  given. 

Observe  likewise,  Gentlemen,  if  they  were  speaking  the 
truth,  how  they  might  have  been  confirmed '  by  others, 
John  Cope  went  with  the  one — ^he  is  a  witness  in  the  fist 
given  in  by  the  Crown ;  John  Elsden Vent  with  the  other 
— he  is  a  witness  in  the  list :  neither  Cope  nor  Elsden  is 
here  to-day.  You  have  not  even  h«id  produced  the  scrap 
of  a  song,  out  of  which  the  few  doggrel  verses  are  ex- 
triftcted,  without  giving  you  the  whole  ;  and  what  is  kept 
back  'might  have  talen  the  sting  out  of  that  part  which 
WB%  rehearsed.  They  have  not  exhibited  the  map— they 
have  not  called  a  single  witness  of  the  thirty  or  forty  said  " 
to  be  in  the  room  to  confirm  the  suspicious  and  incredible 
testimony  of  two  infamous  men,  who  say  that  they  saw  a 
torch  laid  to  their  own  master's  manufactory,  without 
stirring  a  finger  to  remove  it.  They  cannot  say  the  op- 
portunity was  wanting,  for  they  worked  there  the  whole  of 
Monday,  and  must  have  seen  their  employers  repeatedly. 
Then  ho\*  do  I  ftccoiint  for  their  evidence  ?    1  believe  it 
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perjured :  I  believe  that>  finding^themselves,  upder  a 
charge  for  attending  that  Sunday's  meeting,  where  im- 
proper things  might  be  talked  of^  they  resolved  to  screen 
themselves  by  telling  an  e^ggerated  story  of  what 
passed.  They  admit  that  they  have  compared  notes  of 
what  was  to  be  said.  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
.they  have  often  conversed  together,  rehearsing  their  dog- 
grel  verses,  and  going  over  every  part  of  their  story,  to 
see  that  their  reports  tallied.  They  caanot  deny  that, 
even  between  the  two  Trials,  they  have  been  talking  over 
their  intended  evidence. 

These  are  the  only  witnesses  who  affect  to  state  a  single 
syllable  on  the  subject  of  the  designs  entertained  by. 
William  Turner,  previous  to  his  joining  the  unhappy  and 
outrageous  party  which  was  led  by  Brandreth.  Gentle* 
men,  you  have  seto  that  man,  you  were  present  in  Court 
when  he  was  arraigned,  you  were  present  in  Court  during 
his  trial,  you. were  present  in  Court  when  he  received  his 
verdict  of  guilty. — I  will  ask  you  whether  you  ever  saw  a 
more  extraordinary  man,  a  man  more  evidently  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  talent  of  swaying  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  by  that  sort  of  instinctive  influence  which  even  in 
his  humble  station  there  is  no  resisting; — the  influence  of 
great  courage,  of  uncommon  decision,  of  unrelenting 
firmness— the  influence  of  an  eye  like  no  eye  that  I  ever 
beheld  before,  of  a  countenance  and  figure  formed  for  acti- 
vity, enterprize  and  command.  Even  the  strange  beaxd 
which  he  wore  and  his  singular  costume  seemed  to  ac*  , 

cord  with  his  wild  and  daring  character.  Thej^  had  /r^A^  /^ 
seen  him  but  once  before,  in  the  night,  several  months 
agO;  and  never  paused  for  a  second  look ;  they  recognized 
him  in  a  moment,  and  wh^t  was  probably  intended  by  him 
as  a  disguise  almost  served  to  help  their  recollection*  Like 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  pirates  or  th^  bead  of  a  troop  of 
b?mditti>  he  wus  obviously  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
in  all  ages  exercised  the  most  absolute,  control  over  people 
in  their  condition,  and  to  whose  iiatuial  superiority  their, 
moral  and  physical  forces  have  eveir  yielded  implicit 'ho^ 
m,age.    He  was  the  leader**-a  stranger  in  ibe  midst  of . 
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Hhettl,  mA  dt%r%^mttingbafm  or  sbtng  otW  plifeett 
delude  these  mfecraWe  men,- — Yob  h^x  tite  tales,  th8 
ijirretched  tales  that  he  told  Qf  a  rifeirt^  in  one  plice,  and  d 
rising  in  another,  whether  he  believed  theih.  6t  not,  we 
know  they  arig  entirely  ftlsfe,  but  they  proceedfetl  from  hitil 
alone,  and  such  are  tftf^  m^&nit  by  which  afewsdirVing 
villagers  were  urged  to  commit  aB  these  outraged  for  bread! 
It  is  not  wonderful.  Gentlemen,  that  they  had  neither  m- 
telleet  nor  strength  of  mind  to  question  his  authority— 
whei^  yon  saw  even  the  wrtiiesses  in  the  box,  wha  unwill- 
ingly attended  him  in  his  desperate  expedition,  speak  of 
him  as  the  captain  in  terms  of  involuntary  deference  and 
respect.  He  directed  this  wild  career  of  mischief;  he 
stepped  forward  when  a  daring  act  was  to  be  done— he 
ffave  the  tone  and  spirit  id  theih  all,  nor  Would  they  have 
stirred  without  his  influence  and  command.— Gentlemen, 
with  all  his  power  over  their  minds,  he  was  most  clearly 
himself  an  instrument  wielded  by  other  hands,  but  those 
hands^  for  prudent  reaiscrtis  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine; 
yon  hare  not  been  permitted  to  discern. 

The  case  begins  then  with:  the  Monday  evening,  for  the* 
conversation  of  the  Sunday  falls  with  the  disgrace  of  the' 
witnesses  who  relate  it— K)n  the  Monday  it  is  perfectly  true* 
that  the  facts  were  committed  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  shrink 
from  them.    If  it  were  allowable  in  any  criminaf  case,  my 
learned  Friend  and  I  wonld  have  admitted  all  which  had' 
1)een  proved  by  all*  the  witnesses,  except  Martin  and  As- 
btiry,  with  the  ordinary  allowances  for  some  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  without  intending  to  deceive,' 
btit  in  a  state  of  great  danger  ahd  alatm  have  certainly  both 
magnified  atid  muItipMed  things  insCn  extraordinary  degree. 
Sbme  see  four  hundred,  when  th^re  were  not  more  thanr' 
otie;  some  construe  fHendly  warnihgs  intb  furious  nie- 
naces,  and'all  naturally  represent  the  danger  as  far  greater 
than  it  really  was;    Then,  Ger'itlemen,  takitig  that  case 
against  the  Prisoner,  what  ddes  it  prdVe  With  regardt6  thi^  * 
charge  ?  where  is  the  proof  of  Hi^h  Treason  againstbim? — 
he^esvritha  set  of  wild  metf  wh6  talk  every  kind  of* 
nonseinse^  one  mwii  to  pay'th^  national  deblr^-^other' 
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to  loafae  Epgl^nd,  Firance  and  IrelsMid  rite^-^cMOthfer  t^ 
s^ttack  i\»  Tower  of  London^  and  jmother  to  go  and  talce 
the  towoi  of  Nottkigfaamy  and  have  the  keys  of  the  tovm 
deliyeced  into  his  hands.     One  hardly  know^s  hov^  td  deal 
with  sufih  stuffy  aQd  yon  will  reoollect  these  expressions 
f^m  reported  in  detached  parts^  proeeedimg  &om  single  in^ 
dividual  in  different  places.     One  of  them  says  thai 
Barnes's  declaration  about  the  state  of  Nottingham  wa» 
privately  imparled  to  bim^  and  Bacon's  speech  in  the 
]|4ti^ben  about  Government  having  plundered  tb^n^  and 
tb^t  the  time  to  make  their  shift  was  arrived,  most  of  thent 
never  ^eard^  nor  the  Prisoner  amongst  the  rest.  Gentlemen^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  thac  «n  point  of  law  persons  are  to- 
be  alTected  by  the  acts  and  deolarations  of  others  in  fur- 
tberanceof  ^  conspiracy  to  which  they  are  partis ;  but  when 
tbe.aotii  »re  clear^  and  the  whole  qoeslion  tarns  on  the  mo*-, 
^ves  of  the  individual  aceosedy  it  is  surely  very  hard  thafr 
bis.  ci»me  sboukl  be  inferred  ffBom  any  foolish  thing  that? 
may  be.  said  by  otbem  at  a.  distance  from  him*,  nnheard  bjf' 
him»  BOtiii  fuciberaEici&  of  a  common  ol^ct,  but  separately* 
and  evea  pdriva^bely  uttered    The  great  mass  of  evidence' 
wa&  prod:uced  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  which  no- 
bpdy  deaiedrm-tHat.  there  was  a  gross  and  violent  oatrage, 
xhAtjarm&  were  taken  from  several  hou8es^**-that  ther^  waa- 
sk  disposition  to  take  men  also— 'that  there  was  in  short  (for* 
I  will  not  trifle  with  your  understandings)  some  prepauratioa< 
for  committing  violent  acts*     This^  I  thinfc,  you  mu«t 
inferto.be  true:  but  are  we  to  call  it  a  levying  of  wap|« 
b^QAUse  a  s^t  of  foolish  fellows  with  idle  nonsense  in  their' 
beads  set  out  oa  a  foolish  expedition  ?    The  Solicitor  Ge* 
n^al.said  fairly^  that  if  hQ  could  shew  you  a  clear  and  di»^ 
tinct  (d>ject  you  must  call  these  acts^High  Treascm.     How^ 
a9.t0.tbecleariiess.and  distinctness  of  the  object,  I  will^ 
take  the  liberty,  of  readilig,  one  answer  which  strocli^me  as* 
conduaive  at  the  time  it  Wq»  given  by  the  witness.    ''  The^ 
PrisCKner  said  there  would  be  no  good  doings''— -you  know^ 
whatcgood  doingsf  mean*— '^  until  Government  wa»  oveiui 
turned.''    Then  he  was  asked  wh>at  was  to  bedone  for  over^ 
tiufiiag  th&Govemmeoit^  aod^the^wituess^  that^wkaawwht^^ 
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is  to  prove  Treason  By  establishing  the  object,  annvered; 
'^  I  cannot  say/*  The  acts  to  be  done. for  overturning* 
the  Government  must  determine  whether  it  is  a  levying 
of  war  or  not;  but  a  mob  of  people  meeting  with  pikes 
to  do  mischief,  and  even  great  mischief,  is  not  necessarily 
Treason.  I  wish  the  tumult  had  been  CBiliet  put  down  ;• 
I  Sihould  have  been  far  better  pleased  if  an  overpowering 
force  had  been  at  once  brought  against  these  people,  for 
on, such  occasions;  that  is  the  only  proper  course  sug- 
gested both  by  prudence  and  humanity;  But  will  you, 
6<?ntlemen,  deliberating  in  that  box  at  the  distance  of 
many  months,  undertake  to  say  upon  your  oaths,  that 
because  absurd  language  wAs  employed  by  some  of  the 
riotersj  therefore  this  man  was  engaged  in  a  deliberate 
design .  to  overturn  the  Government?  if  not^  he  is  not 
guilty  of  High  Treason,  for  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war 
agi^nst  the  King.  In  all  cases,  but  peculiarly  in  this, 
the  intention  marks  the  guilt ;  add  if  the  intention  be  not 
proved^  the  Prisoner'must  go  free  at  your  hands.  His 
offj^em  is  the  sole  matter  for  enquiry,  nor  can  he  be  justly 
charged  with  the  objects  entertained  by  other  men,  sciat* 
te^r^d  about  in  various  places,  and  secretly  talking  to  :one 
another^  in  a  manner  equally  incoherent^  indefinite,  and 
absurd ;  not  in  the  Prisoner's  hearing,  and  connected  with 
himonly^  fts  the  dupes  and  tools  of  the  unfortunate  man 
\ybo  has  been  convicted. 

.  In  the  an;xiety  to  exalt  this  riot  into  a  war,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  represent  this  man  as  second  in  com- 
m^d.  Because  Brandreth  was  called  Captain,  and  every 
thing.must  wear  a  military  character,  the  Prisoner  is  to 
be  stiled  Lieutenant.  /Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  see  a  more 
unsuccessful  experiment  i  He  walked  indeed  by  the  side 
of  the  rest,  and  did  something  towards,  teaching  them  the 
lock  step^  as  an  old.  so^diej'  might  naturally  do :  but  is 
there  any.  evidence  whatever  of  his  having  that  sort  of 
influence  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  military  name  ? 
on  the  contrary^  when  my  learned  Friend  presses  a  question 
on  one.  of  the  Witnesses  about  the  Prisoner's  Lieut^Dancy> 
tte  9in«K»  is,  that,  the  Lieuteaimt  is  not  William  Turoe^ 
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but  Manchester  Turner;  Manchester  Turner  will  have 

to  answer  for  his  conduct  by  and  by,  and  you  will  not 
suffer  what  I  now  say  to  create   any  prejudice  against 

him  ;  but  their  own  Witnesses  prove  it  was  Manchester 
Turner,  and  not  William  Turner  that  passed  for  Lieutenant. 
In  other  parts  of  the  case,  confusion  may  have  arisen,  and 
some  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  Prisoner  now  on 
trial,  from  the  number  of  Turners  here :  one  is  said  to  be 
his  brother,  and  there  really  seemed  a  little  disposition 
to  make  him  i^swer  for  the  crime  of  his  brother*  They 
fail  in  proving  something  against  hiiii^  and  exclaim — "  Oh> 
but  then  it  was  his  brother!"  We  have  heard  this  con- 
jtinually,  when  the  fact  was  known  before  the  question 
was  put. 

The  first  witness,  Gentlemen^  as  to  what  passed  upon 
the  Monday  night,  is  Thomas  Turner,  and  I  am  not  dis* 
posed  to  bear  hard  upon  him.     t  do  not  wonder  that  any 
young  man  should  be  so  deluded  into  this  criminal  trans« 
action;  nor  shall  I  contend  that  he  is  therefore  irifamoiis^ 
and  unfit  to  be  heard  as  a  witness,  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  undoubtedly  an  accomplice.     He  gives  the  fullest  re-^ 
lation  of  what  passed  on  that  night ;  add  it  is  a  most  re-^ 
markable  circumstance,  that  he  docs  not,  from  first  to  Iast> 
state  a  single  declaration  of  any  description  which  points 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  Something  indeed 
he  said  about  the  people  of  Nottingham,  but  not  one  word 
about  the  overturning  Governments    Then  comes  Elijah 
Hall  the  younger,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  some  others,  I 
would  speak  in  terms  of  panegyric — they  acted  in  the  most 
honourable  manner,   with  the  utmost  spirit  mf-  firmness.    ^ 
Yet  that  young  man,  who  might.be  guilty  of  misprision  of 
Treason,  if  these  people  are  guilty  of  Treason^as  he  know- 
ingly accompanies  them  without  informing  the  Magis- 
trate, does  not  state  one  syllable  of  any  design  to  over- 
throw the  Government.     His  father  says  that  when  he 
asked  what  they  wanted,  and  refused  to  go  without  their  ' 
telling  him,  they  said,  they  wanted  a  bigger  loaf,  and  the 
times  altering.  Now  if  the  wish  for  a  bigger  loaf  and  better 
times  for  the  poor  fxame-work  knitters  is  to  be  construed 
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into  a  treasonable  totnpassnig  to  subreit  the  Conatitcition, 
and  a  rejection  of  the  allegiance  doe  to  the  King,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  a  great  many  Traitors  in  this  Court,  an4 
that  jour  labours  will  by  no  means  reach  their  terminatio^ 
with  the  Trials  upon  this  Indictment. 

Gentlemen,  several  persons  (I  am  afraid  X  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  the  testimony  of  them  all)  enumerate 
the  different  houses  these  parties  attacked,  and  prove  the 
wish  to  take  violent  possession  of  the  arms  found.     Now^ 
you  lecollect  the  evidence— you  cannot  forget  that  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  at  Mrs,  Hepworth  s,  of  which  so 
very  much  has  been  made— you  know  that  Brandreth,  the 
Captain,  when  he  called  for  arms  there  without  obtaining 
them,  fired  in  at  the  window,  and  the  boy,  Walters,  was 
unfortunately  shot  dead.    They  were  not  all  in  that  mi- 
serable state  of  delusion  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  for  some  immediately  interfered,  and  those  atetive 
men  too,  remonstrating  against  an  act  so  cruel  and  sb  un- 
fortunate.    But  it  is  argued  against  this  Prisoner,  though 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  assist  the  proof  of  High  Treason, 
even   though  his  criminality  in   another  point  of  view 
should  be  ever  so  clearly  established ;  but  the  argument  is, 
Ihat  the  poor  man  before  you,  adopted  the  crime  committed 
bjr  Brandreth,  because  when  he  endeavoured  to  get  a  gun 
from  another  person,  he  told  him  thai  he  would  share  the 
fate  of  Walters  if  he  refused  it,  observing,  I  think,  that  one 
man  had  been  shot  already,  and  he  would  be  shot  too.     So 
far  was  he  (says  the  Solicitor  General)  from  having  the 
least  compunction  for  that   unfortunate  death,  that  be 
threatened  others  with  the  same  fate  if  they  resisted* 
Gentlemen,  I  say  there  is  nothing  like  evidence  that  he 
felt  no  sorrow  for  that  unfortunate  death :  I  assert  that 
every  act  he  did,  and  every  word  he  uttered,  are  capable 
of  a  different  sense,  and  may  reasonably  receive  from  your 
hands  the  very  opposite  construction.     I  admit  that  it  was 
his  duty  as  soon  as  that  unfortunate  act  took  place,  indeed 
It  was  bis  duty  long  before   to   have  withdrawn  from 
a  party  which  was  led  into  such  outrages  ;  but  he  wanted 
resolution  to  retire ;  he  was  embarked^  like  that  unfortu- 
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fMtte'Qldfliait  ofwbom  Mr,  Goodwin  spokeytoofiartprecedc; 
he  coald  not  help  advancing*  But  that  perseverance  neither 
proves  what  the  original  object  was .  Qor  connects  iUjelf 
IQ  the  slightest  degree  with  any  design  to  overturn  the 
government ;  and  as  to  the  imputed  cruelty  towards  in- 
dividualsy  I  thinks    I    can  convince    you   that  wliat  is 
called  a  jthreal,  far  from  betraying  hardness  of  heart  stod 
a  proiieness  to  personal  violencci  proiceeded  from  a  di^r 
position  to  hold   his  hand;  to  attain  his  object  without 
committing  the  foul  crime  of  which  he  saw  his  leadef 
capable*  and  of  which  he  wanted  to  prevent  the  repetir 
tion.     I  put  it  to  you  broadly  and  boldly  jthat  that  i»  the 
fair  and  rational  construction  of  his  words^    The  witnes^^ 
Raynor^    who   courageously  avowed    his   resolution   iq 
perish  rather  than  turn  out,  staled  in  precise  terms  the 
manner  in  which  the  Prisoner  addressed  him^    This  is 
)iis  evidence :  '^  he  desired  me  to  remember  they  had  sliot 
one  man  and  I  should  share  the  same  fate  for  my  stupid 
dity  if  I  did  not  turn  oat ;  I  said  I  should  not  go,  and 
)cept  retreating  towards  the  house/'    The  uofortunatf 
deluded  man  has  been  an  eye  witness  of  this  dreadful 
event.    How  must  he  act  to  prevent  its  recurrence?  bow 
is  it  possible  for  him,  if  it  had  been  his  own  brother  wbos^ 
life  he  bad  been  endeavouring  to  proteet,  to  shew  his  re* 
gard  and  affection  more  emphatically  ttun  by  pointing  out 
the  miserable  end  of  anotliec  person  a&  a  warning  to  avoid 
^1  useless  opposition  to  an  overwhelming  force  i  I  call 
upon  you.  Gentlemen,  as  candid  men,  as  men  of  charity 
and  of  common  justice,  to.  pronounce  whether,  Jit  least, 
the  one  cpi^truction  is  not  as  probable  as  the  other ;  in 
M^hich  case,  I  am  sure,  you  will  give  its  fair  weight  to  il^ 
{character  the  Prtscmer  has  always  maintained^    Witnessesj, 
who  have  ki&own  him  from  his  yonth,  ha v«  sworn  that  they 
knew  him  as  ^  peaoeable  and  a  humane  man,  capably  of 
being  misled  as  he  has  been,*  but  utterly  incapable  of  that 
wicked  and  deliberate  act  with  which  he  is  unnecessarily 
pharged.    From  first  to  last,  his  conduct  was  the  same 
towards  all  they  fell  in  with,  endeavouring  to  warn  them. 
a|[ainst  ruouing  the  sane  risk  that  had  proved  faUL  to 
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another.  Was  that  hke  glorying  in  the  act?  did  lie  foT* 
low  the  example?  did  he  fire  at  any  man?  I  know  that 
Mr.  Rajnor  fancies  that  he  cocked  his  gun  at  iiim  and 
jogged  him  forward ;  but  I  am  most  positively  instructed 
that  Mr.  Ray  nor  has  misconceived  this,  that  the  gun  was 
not  cocked  at  that  time^  and  that  his  fears  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  so :  you  may  easily  conceive,-  in  the 
agitation  of  such  a  moment,  what  the  fbelings  of  Mr. 
Haynor  would  be,  and  that  his  evidence  on  this  point  may 
be  mistaken  without  any  discredit  to  him.  But  after  all^ 
perhaps,  I  am  wasting  time  on  this  discussion ;  I  protest 
against  it  altogether,  as  having  nothing  to  do. with  the 
charge  of  High  Tieason— it  may  be  connected  with  a  riot 

either  rebellious  or  other  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  effect, 
it  was  calculated  to  pr6duce  upon  your  minds,  except  an 

effect  which  I  know  you  will  carefully  guard  against,  that 

of  exciting  an  unfair  prejudice  on  the  actual  charge  ;  as 

if  he  were  less  an  object  of  your  justice,  or  even  of  that 

humane  and  charitable  consideration  which  Juries  always 

give  to  the  case  of  prisoners,  if  you  should  in  any  w^y. 

find  him  connected  with  that  most  atrocious  offence.  But 

I  entreat  you  will  particularly  observe  his  Lordship. when 

he  comes  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  this  pointy  and  form 

your  Qwn  opinion  whether  it  might  not  be  the  conduct  of 

the  best  man  upon  earth  compelled  to  proceed  with  the 

party,  but  solicitous  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  ati 

outrage* 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  trouble  you  by  travelling  through 
all  the  particulars,  because  I  do  not  see  that  the  reiterated 
proof  of  the  same  or  similar  facts  by  different  witnesses 
carries  the  case  any  further.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  deny 
that  these  acts  were  done,  and  done  with  mischievous  in<^ 
tentions;  but  the  question  is  whether  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  government  has  been  proved,  if  not,  my  learned 
Friends  have  failed  in  making  out  the  case  against  the 
Prisoner. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  rising  on  Nottingham  Foreat 
such  as  it  was ;  you  see  there  was. a  number  of  persons,  of 
whom  Roper,  sjays  that  ten  had  poles  in  ^heir  bands  uud 
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<be  rest  had  not.  My  Friend,  Mr.  Richardson,  asked  the 
■witness  whether  the  remainder  might  not  have  poles 
though  he  did  not  see  them :  that  I  thought  a  pretty 
sharp  question,  leading  you  to  infer  something  that  could 
not  be  proved ;  and  I  must  say*  that  all  the  questions 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  displayed  a  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity not  very  usual  in  criminal  prosecutions,  nor  quite 
consistent  with  the  character  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this. 
We  have  heard  discussions  on  the  admissibility  of  par-, 
ticular  pieces  of  evidence  which  the  Court  have  stopped 
by  recommending  that  the  question  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  throughout  you  have  witnessed  the  greatest  zeal  to 
"bring  forward  every  particle  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  this 
parties  to  affect  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar  with  High  Trea- 
son, Well,  if  an  hundred  men,  with  or  without  poles, 
came  and  demanded  arms  of  Mr.  Roper,  that  may  prove 
that  Brandreth  had  made  a  true  representation  of  what 
was  passing  in  that  quarter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute 
that  head  of  evidence  to  that  extent,  not  a  very  for- 
midable extent,  as  affecting  this  Prisoner,  for  you  will  con- 
sider and  decide  the  point  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
on  the  Trial  of  James  Watson,^  whether  his  conduct  is  to 
be  classed  among  riots  of  an  aggravated  description,  or 
whether*  it  amounts  to  High  Treason.  Another  ob- 
servation of  the  same  noble  and  learned  Judge  strikes 
me  as  extremely  important,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  lose 
sight  of  it.  In  laying  down  the  law  upon  this  subject,  his 
Lordship  says,  "Insurrections  to  throw  down  all  Inclo- 
sures,  lo  alter  the  established  Law,  or  change  religion^ 
to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons ; 
all  risings  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and  general 
concern  by  an  armed  force/'  So  much  of  the  sentence 
being  extracted  from  Mr.  Justice  Foster's  discourse,  to 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  adds,  **  And  by  any  multitude 
competent  to  effect  the  purpose  as  much  as  if  they  were 
armed,  for  what  he  says  comes  to  that."  Now  Gen- 
tlemen, the  imputed  purpose  being  in  this  case  to  subr 
vert  the  Government  of  this  country,  I  ask  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  say, upon  your  oaths^  that  this  niiserable  multitude 
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however  daageroui  und  offensiye  to  the  neighbourhood, 
.Wfts  cooipeteot  to  effect  that  object  i  That  i$  a  part  of 
liord  EUenborough^  definitjyoa  of  High  Treason ;  see  how 
it  appUesi-^There  ig  an  arm^y  which  does  pot  keep  together 
for  ten  hours,  which  marches  towards  Nottingtiam  on  false 
representations  of  all  which  had  tak^n  place  tbere^  though 
Brandreth  may  have  told  the  truth  in  sajing  something 
wa$  to  be  done.  In  their  whole  conduct  there  are  no  two 
things  which  can  be  put  together  as  cause  and  efiect: 
it  is  like  taking  pikes  to  wage  war  against  '^some  bright  par- 
ticular star,"  so  infinite  is  the  distance  between  the  meanp 
a»id  the  end.  So  utterly  absurd  is  the  plan,  that  you  must 
be  convinced,  not  only  that  the  preparations  were  not 
competent  to  effect  the  alleged  purpose,  but  that  if  properly 
^et  and  resisted*  they  were  incompetent  to  effect  any  pur^ 
pose  whatever 

I  have  often,  Gentlemen^  ei^pressed  the  regret  I  feel 
that  information  was  not  giv<en  to  a  Magistrate,  and  tbi^ 
appears  to  me  a  great  fault  in  all  eoncerned.  I  inust  be 
allowed  to  state  it  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Goodwin,  (though  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  detract  from  bis  general  merits), 
that  knowing  enough  to  think  it  neceissary  to  swear  in 
fpe^iat  Constable,  he  did  not  give  si^ich  informatioa  as 
wpuid  have  led  to  the  suppression  of  this  riot  by  force, 
in  the  instant  of  its  bnsaking  ou;t.  ynliappily^  that  was 
not  done;  but  from  th^  concurrence  i>f  circumstances^ 
the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night,  the  tame  snbpiission  of 
some,  and  the  want  of  resistance  in  ail,  th^  men  were  en^ 
cooraged  to  proceed  in  their  slracigeexp^ditipn, and  their 
numbers  contin«ed  to  g^th^  auji  increase,  J  am  not 
bli^E^d  to  the  danger  of  6»ch  tumults,  nor  shall  I  deny, 
that  if  this  body  had  long  temaitied  uncbelcked,  it  might 
possibly  in  t;he  oonrse of  t;iiiie  ha^^  become  High  Treason; 
but  to  describe  it  as  having  attained  that  character  at  the 
moment  the  arasy  was  washed  aiway  by  the  rain,  and  the 
men  were  sliding  off  from  ocie  ano their,  because  they  be* 
gan  to  detect  the  nooseiue  of  their  speculations!  does 
appear  to  me  such  an  extTaordinary  sitretch  of  language 
u  njeve*  was  employed  b^fpre,  aod  will  »ot,  I  truii,  bf 
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eoimtenanced  fbr  the  first  time  In  ti  case  of  so  mucfi 
toleoinity ;  in  the  case  of  a  Prisoner  who  6tan<k  trembUng 
before  vou,  and  must  either  receive  life  aitd  happiness  at 
your  bandS)  without,  however,  escaping  the  due  punish*' 
ment  that  may  belong  to  Ms  other  offences,  or  by  your 
verdict  muit  be  consigned  to  a  crael  and  an  ignominion^ 
death,  on  a  cbiurge  too  that  involves  the  most  important 
public  interests  of  this  great  and  free  country. 

Gentlemen)  I  wish  to  niake  one  more  observation  on  the 
law  of  the  case  which  escaped  me  as  I  was  going  on  :  and 
I  slate  unfeignedly  thtt  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led 
by  reasoning,  of  which  I  cannot  detect  the  fallacy,  I  do 
feel  it  my  doty  to  lay#^befbre  tbe  Court  and  the  Jury,  with 
full  contideoce  that  yoa  will  see  it  in  the  same  light  that  I 
do.    As  I  find  it  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  levying  war 
against  the  King  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Jury ;  as  I 
fi^d  it  laid  dowQ  by  Jnsdce  Foster,  that  levying  war  against 
the  King  is  a  question  of  intention,  which  is  most  peculiarly 
a  fact  for  the  Jury ;  as  I  find  it  kid  down  by  the  highest 
authorities  cited  in  Eiist^s  Pleas  fer  tlie  Crown,  that  levy-* 
iug  war  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  Court, 
because  the  law  cannot  define  beforehand  the  mode  in 
which  Treason  may  shew  itself,  but  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  be  coasidered  and  disposed  of  by  the  Jury: 
I^  not  only  in  consequence  of  these  principles,  call  upon 
you  to  deliberate  apon  the  evidence  laid  before  you,  and 
pronounce  whether  war  has  been  levied ;   but  I  cannot 
avoid  drawing  that  other  conclusion,  that  the  Judges  never 
possessed  t.he  right  to  decide  upon  that  question.  If,  then, 
this  interference  was  an  usurpation  at  the  first,  it  is  an  usur- 
pation still :  and  we  may  remember  that  under  another 
very  important  head  of  State  prosecutions  the  same  opi- 
nion and  praetice  had  prevailed,  and  was  at  length  declared 
eivoneous.   In  the  ease  of  libels,  it  was  considered  fbr  cen* 
tories  that  the  Court  were  to  decide  upon  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  libel,  and  that  the  Jury  had  nothing  to 
decide  upon  but  the  mem  fact  of  publication*    When  I 
suention  the  name  of  Mr,  Erskine,  yoo  will  probably  recol- 
lect the  eloquent  ai^d  adiair^e  argument  he  delivered  iti 
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the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph ,  contending,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Court,  that  the  Jury  were  to  take  the  whole 
case  into  their  consideration,  and  that  it  was  altogether  a 
fact  for  them  to  decide.  Mr.  Erskine  was  frequently  re* 
buked  by  the  Court,  he  was  considered  as  arguing  an  unte- 
nable  proposition,  but  what  was  the  result  ?  The  re* 
suit  was,  that  after  an  able  but  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
several  years,  an  Act  of  ParHament  was  passed,  declaring 
that  the  question  of  libel  was  a  question  for  the  Jury,  and 
that  therefore  that  illustrious  orator  had.  been  right  in  his 
contention.  When  I  was  told,  as  perhaps  I  may  be  told 
again  to-day,  that  I  am  calling  upon  you.  Gentlemen,  to 
invade  the  province  of  the  Judges,  bg^  deciding  on  matter;) 
of  law,  I  deny  the  charge  :  my  learned  Friend  may  say  it 
is  matter  of  law,  but,  supported  by  these  great  oracles  of 
legal  wisdom,  carried  down  to  the  latest  times,  that  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  King  is  a  question  of  fact,  I  can* 
not  defer  to  my  learned  Friend's  authority  upon  that  sub- 
ject. I  say  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Jury  to  decide, 
and  that  the  same  maxim  which  has  declared  that  Juries 
shall  not  interfere  on  questions  of  law,  has  made  it  also  the 
duty  of  Judges  not  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
deciding  on  questions  of  fact. 

If,  Gendemen,  the  scale  should  hang  doubtfully  in  your 
minds  as  to  the  acts  of  this  Prisoner,  and  his  intention  as 
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connected  with  them ;  if,  convinced  that  be  has  been  im- 
plicated  in  an  outrageous  ri6t,  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for 
reasonable  and  credible  evidence  to  establish  the  heinous 
charge  of  High  Treason,  then  you  will  have  a  just  regard 
to  his  character  as  a  humane  and  peaceable  man,  who  for 
many  years  served  with  credit  in  the  army,  and  still  retain^ 
ed  that  loyalty  which  every  soldier  does  and  ought  to  feel 
towards  his  King.  That  character  should  avail  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  though  so  unfortunately  betrayed  by  the  mise- 
rable circumstances  of  the  times  intaerrors  and  violence, 
and  turn  the  trembling  balance  in  his.  favor.  1  trust,  ia^ 
.deed,  that  your  minds  will  retain  no  doubt  upon  the  g^e- 
ral  question  of  the  charge  which  has  been  advanced.  I  do 
most  confidently  anticipate^  that,  when  you  calmly  consider 
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^  l})^  Qf ideECff  and  UQm  U  whb  that  charitable  eje  with 
whxc\k  Jipri^  pught  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  the  apcused^ 
iHOf^  e^b^ially  where  convictioii  woiikl  be  follQ^Yed  by 
S9.eb  4rewi»l  popf^^^^you  will  find  no  proof  of  the  guiltj 
Md  cofls^flLtiAg  mini  qf  iJm  paen  to  ^be  qulpakbl^  projects 
vhidl)  B^wdrfilb  or  otb^rs  may  h^ve  coaceived;  of  ^h^t 
ffinom  I  shall  ^fgr  ^q  n\Qx^9  bis  fatie  is  sefiled :  he  waa  a  ma^f 
eapabl^  pf  misl^adipga  thniigh  biios^lf  misled  ^  a  Jury  hai^ 
pcQl^^QQed  bis  4Q9^.  t  hut  no  two  cases  were  eve):  mqrf 
difainaUmr  lb^  th9>(  of  ^randretb  ^^d  ^at  pf  tbisi  uofprtu- 
pale  indiyidiiftl.  ^is  ^eirtiQcat^  pf  d^scbargej  iiow  ip  tny 
ktodi  9Mi^  tbftt  }^  serv^.  bpae^Uy  and  faithfully  for  twq 
y«»»  mi  fli|c  mPnths  in  th^  a^^iy,  f^ft^r  being  in  the 
Derby  mUiliapoe  y^c  s^d  s\^  moi^dps.  Qne  cannot  be  sur? 
J«i0cd  tJiajk  an  pld  saldiei  sbi^^ld  b?  ?9^^  tf>  teach  th^m  the 

ttOp  »l  W»^  »  "Wf'5  pa  «lwa^   t>«l;  il^^t  doe^  ROt  COUUept  itr 

sdf  wilb  tbie  Qrig?Ral  obje^t^  fmd  if  tbat  be,^eft  f]pubtfu)^ 
tb0  «a4^  reoAfiins  ^nprpv^d^. .  |  know  that  it  is  tl^e  practice 
Qf  l^syfp^d  ^^i^dges  to  BJ^y,  th^t  if  J^rjies  find  tli  ^c;i)e  of 
fXQof  Mf¥^n^d,^}f  tbi?y  ?irp  npt  fujly  satisfied  uppn  the 
^Vid^n^>*-t-*ift  mj^ordiRg  to  aphi[a$e  spipetjmes  ejiiployed^ 
liMy  dp  ftPt  sae  their  way  clearly,  thfough  the  ca^e, — they 
Mff^  boQild  ^  gif a  the  Pjrisoner  the  full  bene:fitj,  both  of 
bjfl  f^b^JIPtef  and  pf  tlieir  pwf)  d^libts. 

My  JegiWfd  friend  dropped  an  ?j|cpi:ei?3iop  whic^  struck 
;il^^  fPr«i(^?iAg  ithat  ypu  would  not  fee}  perfeot  reliance  pa 
the  proi^^  )i^  s§j4»  tb^at  you  could  pot  acquit  unless  your 
4QtSkbt3  srpre  j^^j^c^Hrbl^.-irGentlcfnen,  I  knpw  npt  wh^  my 
kftlMd  £ri^n4  9bP¥ld  th\^  ypu  }ik#y  to  cb^rist^  an^ 
notions  tk^t*  ^X!^ /^ot  te^oj^fbie ;  b^t  to  every  laan  the 
io¥ht  4k%t  he  ?iBal|y  ep,t^f tainsf  ;s  rea^oh^bie ;  and  every 
man  must  judge  of  the  evidence  before  him  aqcording  to 
tbefcwl  pf  bis  PFH  MBPyvJe^^  p^ni  ability.  I  do  »of  ask  for 
mireasonable  doubts  :  I  only  ask  you,  if  you  entertain  any 
doubts  at  all  upon  the  fair  investigation  pjl  this  ^^uWect, 
not  to  be  deterred,  hjmf  speculating  whether  the  Solicitor 
General  would  lillow  them  to  be  reasonable^  from  giving 
the  Prisoner  the  full  benefit  of  those  doubts,  and  releasing 
htm  from  this  accusation.*  And  ibis  yon  would  be  bound 
^  1.1 


